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DEDICATION: 

TO 

Una 


MY  little  girl!  sweet  uncrowned  queen 

Of  a  fair  kingdom,  dim  and  far ; 
Whose  budding  life  'neath  rosy  screen 
Scarce  recognises  yet,  I  ween, 

AYhat  lives  of  other  women  are : 

Child,  when  the  burden  we  lay  down, 

Thy  tender  hands  must  lift  and  bear ; 
The  household  sceptre  and  love-crown, 
Green-wreathed,  or  hung  with  dead  leaves  brown- 
Take  courage.    Both  are  holy  wear. 

Better  to  love  than  to  be  loved : 

Better  to  serve,  and  serving  guide. 
Than  wait,  with  idle  oars  unproved, 
And  flapping  sail  by  each  breath  moved, 
The  turning  of  life's  solemn  tide. 

Live,  work,  and  love  ;  as  Heaven  assign 
For  heaven,  or  man,  thy  sacred  part ; 

Ancestress  of  a  noble  line, 

Or  calm  in  maidenly  decline  ; — 

But  keep  till  death  the  woman's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  OH,  Edna,  I  am  so  tired !  And  this  is  the  very  dullest 
place  in  all  the  world  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  dear  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  place  you 
specially  wanted  to  go  to." 

Edna  spoke  in  the  soothing,  yet  cheerful,  tone  which  all 
people — that  is,  people  like  Edna  Kenderdine — instinctively  use 
towards  an  invalid ;  and,  laying  down  her  work — she  rarely  was 
without  some  sort  of  work  in  her  tiny  hands — looked  tenderly 
and  anxiously  at  her  sister.  For  they  were  twin-sisters :  though, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  twins,  so  excessively  unlike  that  they 
would  scarcely  have  been  supposed  akin  at  all 

"  You  know,  Letty,  dear,  that  as  soon  as  you  began  to  get 
better,  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  place  you  fancied  for  a 
change." 

"  Yes  :  but  we  might  have  found  many  a  nicer  spot  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  than  this — Hyde,  for  instance,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  houses,  and  a  good  pier,  and  probably  an  esplanade. 
Oh,  how  I  used  to  enjoy  the  Brighton  Esplanade  in  the  days 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  we  were  rich  and  happy !  " 

"  Were  we  happy  then  ?  I  don't  remember.  But  I  know  I 
have  been  quite  as  happy  since." 

"  You  always  are  happy,"  returned  the  invalid,  with  a  vexed 
air.  "  I  think  nothing  in  the  world  would  make  you  miser- 
able." 

Edna  winced  a  little,  but  she  was  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  was  not  seen.  "  Come,  come,"  she  said,  "it 
is  of  no  use  quarrelling  with  me  because  I  will  not  see  the  black 
side  of  things  ;  time  enough  for  that  when  we  go  home  to  Ken- 
sington. Here  we  are,  out  on  a  holiday,  with  beautiful  weather, 
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comfortable  lodgings,  no  school  to  teach,  and  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  to  do  but  to  amuse  ourselves." 

"  Amuse  ourselves  !  How  can  we  ?  We  don't  know  a  soul 
here.  Indoors  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  nobody  to  corne  and 
see  us  ;  and  out  of  doors  there  is  not  a  creature  to  look  at  or  to 
speak  to." 

"  I  thought  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Besides,  they  would  not  care  for  us  just  now.  It  is 
not  every  lodging-house  even,  that  would  have  taken  us  in,  and 
we  lately  out  of  scarlet-fever." 

"We  need  not  have  told  that." 

"  Oh,  Letty  !  we  must  have  told." 

"  Edna,  you  are  so  ridiculously  conscientious  !  I  have  no 
patience  with  you  !  " 

Edna  made  no  reply  ;  indeed,  it  was  useless  replying  to  the 
poor  convalescent,  whose  thin  face  betrayed  that  she  was  at  the 
precise  stage  of  recovery  when  everything  jars  against  the  irri- 
table nerves,  and  the  sickly,  morbid  fancy  changes  its  moods 
twenty  times  a-day.  Otherwise,  to  people  in  the  somewhat 
dreary  position  of  these  two  young  school-mistresses — driven 
from  their  labours  in  the  midst  of  the  half-year  by  a  dangerous 
fever,  which  had  compelled  the  shutting  up  of  the  school,  brought 
the  one  sister  nearly  to  death's  door,  and  the  other  not  far  from 
it  by  the  fatigue  of  sick-nursing — even  to  them,  the  parlour  they 
sat  in  was  not  uncheerful.  It  was  very  neat  and  clean,  and  it 
had  a  large  bay  window  looking  out  on  a  verandah ;  beyond  that 
a  little  garden ;  farther,  a  narrow  strip  of  bright,  green,  grassy 
cliff,  fringed  with  a  low  hedge,  where  the  "white-blossomed  sloe" 
was  in  full  glory,  and  a  pair  of  robin-redbreasts  were  building 
and  singing  all  the  day  long.  Below,  at  the  cliff's  foot,  the  un- 
seen sea  was  heard  to  tumble  and  roll  with  a  noisy  murmur ; 
but  far  away  in  the  distance  it  spread  itself  out  in  sleepy  still- 
ness, shimmering  and  glancing  in  the  sunshine  of  early  spring. 
The  sight  of  it  might  well  have  gladdened  many  a  dull  heart,  and 
the  breath  of  it,  which  came  in  salt  and  fresh,  though  not  cold, 
through  the  half-open  window,  might  have  given  health  to  many 
a  sick  soul,  as  well  as  body — granting  that  soul  to  be  one  of 
those  whom  Nature  can  comfort.  It  is  not  every  one  whom 
she  can. 

Poor  Letty  was  not  of  those  thus  comforted.  Her  eyes 
looked  as  sad  as  ever,  and  there  was  a  sharp  metallic  ring  in 
her  voice  as  she  said — 

"  I  can't  imagine,  Edna,  why  you  make  so  much  fuss  about 
the  fever.  You  would  drive  everybody  away  from  us  as  if  we 
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had  had  the  plague.  This  morning  I  overheard  you  insisting 
tli at  the  gentleman  who  wants  the  opposite  parlour  should  be 
told  distinctly  what  had  been  the  matter  with  me.  It  is  very 
foolish,  when  I  am  quite  well  now." 

"  Yes,  dear,  quite  well,  thank  God  ! "  returned  Edna,  sooth- 
ingly, "  And  the  gentleman  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  ; 
besides,  he  was  a  doctor." 

"  Was  he,  indeed  !     A  real  gentleman,  then  ? " 
"  Supposing  that  a  doctor  is — and  he  certainly  ought  to  be — 
a  real  gentleman." 

u  Nonsense  !  I  mean  a  professional  man  ;  not  one  of  those 
horrid  shopkeepers  whose  children  we  have  to  teach — how  I  hate 
them  all !  And  we  must  go  back  and  begin  again  after  mid- 
summer. Oh,  Edna,  I  wish  I  were  dead  ! " 

"  I  don't,  and  I  doubt  if  you  do — not  just  this  very  minute. 
For  there  is  your  dinner  coming  in — and  you  like  fish,  and  you 
declared  you  were  so  frightfully  hungry." 

"  You  are  always  making  fun  of  me,"  said  the  sick  sister, 
half-plaint ively.  Nevertheless  she  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
that  soft,  caressing,  and  yet  encouraging  tone  :  her  gloomy  looks 
relaxed  into  a  faint  smile,  and  she  fell  to  her  simple  invalid  meal 
of  fried  sole  and  rice-pudding,  with  an  appetite  that  proved  she 
was  really  getting  well,  in  spite  of  her  despondency  and  fretful- 
ness.  Edna  sat  by  her  and  ate  her  own  cold  mutton  with  an 
equal  relish  :  and  then  the  sisters  began  to  talk  again. 

"  So,  after  to-day,  we  shall  not  be  the  only  lodgers  in  the  house. 
How  very  annoying  ! " 

"  I  don't  think  the  new-comers  will  harm  us  much.  They  are 
likely  to  be  as  quiet  as  ourselves.  Besides,  they  will  have  a 
fellow-feeling  for  us.  One  of  them  is  also  an  invalid,  and  a 
great  deal  worse  than  you,  Letty." 

"The  doctor?" 

"  No :  his  brother,  whom  he  has  brought  here  for  change  of  air." 

"  Did  you  see  them  ?  Really,  you  might  have  told  me  all  this 
bsfore.  I  should  have  been  so  glad  of  anything  to  interest  me. 
And  you  seem  to  have  inquired  all  about  them." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  It  was  very  important  to  us  whom  we 
had  in  the  next  parlour,  and  probably  to  them  also,  in  the  young 
man's  sickly  state.  I  daresay  the  brother  took  as  much  pains 
as  I  did  to  find  out  all  about  his  opposite  neighbours." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ? " 

"No  ;  except  his  back,  which  was  rather  round,  and  the  coat 
very  shabby  at  the  shoulders." 

"He  isn't  a  gentleman,  then  *n 
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"  I  can't  tell.  If  he  Happened  to  be  a  poor  gentleman,  why 
should  not  his  coat  be  shabby  at  the  shoulders?" 

"  I  don't  like  poverty,"  said  Letty,  with  a  slight  shrug  ;  and 
drawing  round  her  the  soft  rich  shawl,  relic  of  the  "happy"  days 
she  regretted,  when  the  little  twins  were  expected  to  be  co-heir- 
esses, and  not  schoolmistresses.  Those  days  were  dim  enough  now. 
The  orphans  had  been  brought  up  for  governesses,  and  had  gone 
out  as  governesses,  until  difficulties,  arising  from  Letty' s  extreme 
beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  Edna's  fond  clinging  to  her  sister 
on  the  other,  they  had  resolved  to  make  themselves  a  home,  by 
setting  up  one  of  those  middle-class  day-schools  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  London.  It  had  done  well 
on  the  whole  ;  at  least  it  had  sufficed  to  maintain  them.  They 
were  still  young  women — only  twenty-six — though  both,  Edna 
especially,  had  a  certain  air  of  formality  and  authority  which  all 
schoolmistresses  seem  gradually  to  acquire.  But  they  were,  as 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  well-bred,  well-educated  women  ;  and 
besides,  Letitia  was  one  of  those  remarkably  handsome  persons 
of  whom  one  scarcely  sees  half-a  dozen  in  a  lifetime,  and  about 
whose  beauty  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  You  might  not 
fancy  her  style,  you  might  have  some  ideal  of  your  own  quite 
contrary  to  it,  but  if  you  had  eyes  in  your  head  you  must 
acknowledge  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  would  remain  so,  more 
or  less,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  Hers  was  a  combination  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  of  form  and  colour,  figure  and  face— 
enough  completely  to  satisfy  the  artist-eye,  and  indicate  to  the 
poetical  imagination  plenty  of  loveliness  spiritual  beneath  the 
loveliness  external.  Even  her  illness  had  scarcely  clouded  it; 
and  with  her  tall  figure  shrouded  in  shawls,  her  magnificent 
brown  hair  cut  short  under  a  cap,  aud  her  graceful  hands, 
white  and  wasted,  lying  on  her  lap,  she  was  "interesting"  to  the 
last  degree. 

Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Letty  Kenderdine's  beauty  had  been 
the  real  hindrance  to  her  governess-ship.  Wherever  she  went 
everybody  fell  in  love  with  her.  Mothers  dreaded  her  for  their 
grown-up  sons ;  weak-minded  wives  were  uneasy  concerning 
their  husbands.  Not  that  Letty  was  in  the  least  to  blame  ; 
she  was  so  used  to  admiration  that  she  took  it  all  quite  calmly. 
Too  cold  for  passion,  too  practical  for  philandering,  there  was  no 
fear  of  her  exciting  any  unlawful  jealousies  ;  and  as  for  regular 
love-affairs,  though  she  generally  had  one  or  more  on  hand,  it 
was  a  very  mild  form  of  the  article.  She  never  "  committed  " 
herself.  She  might  have  married  twenty  times  over— poor 
tutors,  country  clergymen,  and  struggling  men  of  business ;  even 
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a  few  younger  sons  of  good  families ;  but  she  had,  as  she  said,  a 
dislike  to  poverty,  especially  matrimonial  poverty. 

"  "Will  the  flame  that  you're  so  rich  in 

Light  a  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
Or  the  little  god  of  love  turn  the  spit,  spit,  spit  ?  " 

was  the  burthen  of  her  sweet  smiling  refusals,  which  sent  her 
lovers  away  twice  as  mad  as  they  came.  But  though  she  smiled, 
Letty  never  relented. 

So,  though  she  had  been  once  or  twice  on  the  brink  of  an 
engagement,  she  had  never  fallen  over  the  precipice;  and  as  she 
confided  all  her  difficulties  to  Edna,  and  Edna  (who  had  never 
any  of  her  own)  helped  her  out  of  them,  they  came  to  nothing 
worse  than  "  difficulties."  True,  they  had  lost  her  a  situation 
or  two,  and,  indeed,  had  determined  Edna  to  the  point  which  she 
carried  out — as  she  did  most  of  her  determinations  in  her  own 
quiet  way — the  setting  up  of  a  school ;  but  they  never  weighed 
seriously  upon  either  sister's  mind.  Only  sometimes,  when  the 
school  duties  were  hard,  Letty  would  sigh  over  the  comparatively 
easy  days  when  she  was  residing  in  "high"  families,  well  treated,  as 
somehow  she  always  had  been,  for  there  were  a  grace  and  dignity 
in  her  which  compelled  respectful  treatment.  She  would  regret 
the  lost  luxuries — a  carriage  to  drive  in  and  a  park  to  walk  in 
with  her  pupils  ;  large  rooms,  plenty  of  servants,  and  dainty 
feeding;  recapitulating  all  the  good  things  she  used  to  have, 
balancing  them  against  the  ill  things  she  had  now,  until  she 
fancied  she  had  made  a  change  for  the  worse  ;  complained  that 
her  present  life  was  not  half  so  pleasant  as  that  of  a  resident 
governess,  and  lamented  pathetically  over  the  cause  of  all — 
what  she  called  "my  unfortunate  appearance." 

Still  the  fact  was  patent — neither  to  be  sighed  down  or 
laughed  down — and  it  had  a  laughable  side — Letty  was  much 
too  handsome  for  a  governess.  Too  handsome,  indeed,  for 
most  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  She  could  not  pass  any- 
where unnoticed ;  to  send  her  out  shopping  was  a  thing  difficult 
enough,  and  as  for  her  taking  a  walk  alone  in  pleasant  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  or  the  lonely  Brompton  Koad,  it  was  a  thing 
quite  impossible.  Edna  often  said,  with  a  queer  mixture  of 
perplexity  and  pride,  that  her  beautiful  sister  was  as  mucb 
trouble  to  her  as  any  baby.  And,  invalid  as  Letty  now  was, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  not  without  a  secret  alarm  had 
Edna  heard  of  and  made  inquiries  about  the  impending 
lodgers. 

Letty  half  guessed  this,  though  she  was  not  very  vain ;  for 
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she  hal  long  become  used  to  her  "  unfortunate  appearance  : " 
and  besides,  your  superlatively  handsome  people  generally  take 
their  universally  acknowledged  honours  as  composedly  as  a 
milliomiaire  takes  his  money,  or  a  poet-laureate  his  crown. 
When,  after  Edna's  communication  respecting  the  gentleman's 
shabby  shoulders,  the  two  sisters'  eyes  met,  Letty  broke  into 
an  actual  smile. 

"How  old  is  he?  Are  you  afraid  that  something  will 
happen  f " 

"Perhaps.  Something  of  that  sort  always  is  happening, 
you  know,"  said  Edna,  dolefully,  and  then  both  sisters  burst 
out  laughing,  which  quite  restored  Letty 's  good  humour. 

"  Come,  dear,  don't  be  alarmed.  He  will  not  fall  in  love 
with  me — I'm  getting  too  ugly  and  too  old.  And  as  for  myself, 
no  harm  will  come  to  me.  I  don't  like  shabbiness,  and  of  all 
people  alive  the  person  I  should  least  like  to  marry  would  be  a 
doctor.  Only  fancy,  having  one's  husband  at  everybody's  beck 
and  call — out  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Never  able  to  take 
me  to  a  party — or  give  me  a  party  at  home,  without  being 
fetched  away  in  the  middle  of  it.  Going  to  all  sorts  of  nasty 
places,  and  nasty  people — bringing  home  fevers,  and  small-pox, 
and  the  like — oh  !  what  a  dreadful  life  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  Edna.  "  Why,  when  I  was  a  girl 
I  used  to  fancy  that  had  I  been  a  boy,  and  could  choose  my 
profession,  of  all  professions  I  should  choose  a  doctor's.  There 
is  something  in  it  so  grand,  and  yet  so  useful.  He  has  so  much 
power  in  his  hands.  Such  unlimited  influence  over  souls  as 
well  as  bodies.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  hard  life— nothing 
smooth  or  pleasant  about  it — but  it  would  be  a  life  full  of 
interest,  with  endless  opportunities  of  usefulness.  I  don't  mean 
merely  of  saving  people's  lives,  but  of  putting  their  lives  right, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  as  nobody  but  a  doctor  can  do. 
Hardly  even  a  clergyman  could  come  so  near  my  ideal  of  the 
perfect  existence — *  he  went  about  doing  good.'  " 

Edna  spoke  earnestly,  as  sometimes,  though  not  often,  she 
was  roused  to  speak,  and  then  her  plain  little  face  lighted  up, 
and  her  tiny  form  took  an  unwonted  grace  and  dignity.  Plain 
as  she  was — as  noticeably  so  as  her  sister  was  handsome — there 
was  a  certain  character  about  her,  in  her  small,  firm  mouth,  and 
babyish,  yet  determined  little  chin — in  her  quick  motions  and 
active  ways,  and  especially  in  her  hands,  the  only  decided 
beauty  she  possessed — which  though  they  flitted  hither  and 
thither,  light  as  snow-flakes,  and  pretty  as  rose-leaves,  had 
an  air  of  strength,  purpose,  and  practicability,  which  indicated 
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fully  what  she  was — this  merry,  busy,  bee-like  little  woman — - 
who 

"Gathered  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  ;" 

but  yet,  on  occasions,  could  be  the  very  soul  of  the  household — 
the  referee,  and  judge,  and  decisive  voice  in  all  matters  great  or 
small. 

"  Edna,  you  are  preaching  me  quite  a  sermon,"  said  Letty, 
yawning.  "And  I  really  don't  deserve  it.  Did  I  ever  say  I 
wouldn't  marry  a  doctor  ? — even  this  very  doctor  of  yours,  if  he 
wishes  it  particularly,  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  plaintively,  with 
an  anxious  glance  towards  the  mirror,  "  it  is  time  I  should  make 
up  my  mind  to  marry  somebody.  Another  illness  like  the  last 
would  altogether  destroy  my  appearance." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  " 

"No,  it  isn't  nonsense,"  said  Letty,  with  a  queer  humility. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  who  are  clever  and  can  talk,  and 
do  things  prettily  and  practically,  and  make  yourself  happy  in 
your  own  way,  so  that,  indeed,  it  is  little  matter  whether  you 
are  ever  married  or  not.  But  if  anybody  marries  me,  it  will  be 
only  for  my  appearance.  I  must  make  my  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  Heigho  !  I  wish  something  would  happen — something 
to  amuse  us  in  this  dull  place.  Do  tell  me  a  little  more  about 
the  new  lodgers." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  ;  and  besides — there  they  are  !  " 

At  that  moment,  corning  round  the  corner  of  the  house  (the 
Misses  Kinderdine's  parlour  window  had  to  be  passed  in 
reaching  the  front  door),  appeared  a  porter  and  two  port- 
manteaus, and  immediately  afterwards  a  Bath-chair.  Therein 
sat  a  figure,  so  muffled  up,  in  spite  of  the  sunshiny  day,  as  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  compassion  in  any  beholder. 

"  Do  come  away,  Letty.  It  is  the  sick  brother.  He  may 
not  like  to  be  looked  at." 

"  But  I  must  look  at  him.  I  have  not  had  the  least  thing  to 
interest  me  all  day.  Don't  be  cross.  He  shall  not  see  me.  I 
will  hide  behind  the  window-curtains." 

And  curiosity  quite  overcoming  her  languor,  she  left  her  easy 
chair,  and  crouched  down  in  a  very  uncomfortable  attitude  to 
watch  the  proceedings  outside. 

"  Do  come  and  look  too,  Edna.  I  wonder — is  he  a  man  or  a 
boy  1  He  has  got  no  whiskers,  and  he  is  so  very  thin.  He 
looks  a  walking  skeleton  beside  his  stout  brother.  Do  say  if 
that  big,  awkward  man  is  the  brother, — the  doctor,  I  mean, 
whom  you  are  so  extremely  anxious  for  me  to  marry." 
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"  Letty,  what  foolishness  !  " 

"  Well,  I'll  promise  to  think  about  him,  if  he  ever  gives  rne 
the  chance.  He  does  look  like  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  hij 
shabby  coat.  But,  as  for  the  other,  you  need  not  be  alarmed 
about  him.  He  seems  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  already. 
Just  come  and  peep  at  him.  No  one  can  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

Edna  looked — she  hardly  knew  why,  unless  out  of  pure  com- 
passion. It  was  a  face  that  any  woman's  heart,  old  or  young, 
would  have  melted  over — white,  wan,  with  heavy  circles  under 
the  large  eyes  ;  and  a  drawn  look  of  permanent  pain  round  the 
mouth.  One  of  those  faces  so  delicately  outlined,  so  almost 
feminine  in  contour,  as  to  make  one  say  instinctively,  "He 
must  be  very  like  his  mother,"  and  to  wish  likewise  that  he 
might  always  have  his  mother  or  his  wife  close  at  hand  to  take 
care  of  him.  For  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  sensitive  yet 
passionate  faces,  which  indicate  a  temperament  that  requires 
incessant  taking  care  of — the  care  that  only  a  woman  can  take. 
Though  the  big  brother  seemed  tender  enough.  He  wrapped 
him,  and  lifted  him,  and  talked  to  him  gently,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  child.  Something  touchingly  child-like — the  poetic  nature  is 
always  young — was  in  the  poor  fellow's  looks,  as  he  wearily 
obeyed ;  doing  all  he  was  told  to  do,  though  every  movement 
seemed  a  pain. 

"  I  wonder  what  his  illness  has  been,"  said  Edna,  won  into  a 
sympathy  that  deadened  even  her  sense  of  propriety.  "  Not 
consumption,  I  fancy.  I  should  rather  say  he  was  just  re- 
covering from  rheumatic  fever." 

"  Never  mind  his  illness.     What  do  you  think  of  himself?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  faces  I  ever  saw. 
But  if  ever  I  saw  death  written  in  a  face — Poor  fellow — and  so 
young,  too ! " 

"  Not  much  above  twenty,  certainly." 

"  There,  he  has  turned,  and  is  looking  right  in  at  our 
window.  Come  away — you  must  come,  or  he  will  certainly  see 
you,  Letty." 

It  was  too  late.  He  had  seen  her ;  for  the  poor  sensitive 
youth  started  violently,  and  a  sudden  flush  came  over  his  wan 
cheek.  He  drew  back  hastily,  and  pulled  his  fur  cap  closer 
down  over  his  face. 

Edna  rose  quickly,  and  shut  the  Venetian  blind.  "  It  is 
cruel — absolutely  cruel — to  stare  at  a  person  who  is  in  that 
sickly,  nervous  state.  How  angry  I  should  have  been  if  any- 
body had  done  it  to  you  when  you  were  ill ;  and  I  am  certain 
he  saw  you." 
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"  Never  mind  :  the  sight  is  not  so  very  dreadful ;  it  won't 
kill  him,  probably,"  laughed  Letty,  whose  spirits  had  quite 
risen  under  this  unwonted  excitement.  "  Perhaps  it  will  even 
do  him  good,  if  he  wants  amusement  as  much  as  I  do  :  and  he 
need  not  excite  your  sisterly  fears  :  he  won't  fall  in  love  with 
me.  He  is  too  ill  to  think  of  anybody  but  himself." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  again  said  Edna,  with  a  sigh. 

She  was  too  well  accustomed  to  her  sister's  light  talk  to  take 
it  seriously,  or  indeed  to  heed  it  at  all.  People  cease  to  notice 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  they  have  been  accustomed  to  all 
their  lives.  Probably  if  any  other  young  woman  had  talked  as 
Letty  did,  Edna  would  have  disliked  it  extremely ;  but  she  did 
not  mind  Letty — it  was  her  way.  Besides,  she  was  her  sister — 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  two  loved  one  another  dearly. 

Shortly  the  slight  bustle  in  the  hall  subsided,  the  Bath-chair 
was  wheeled  empty  away,  and  a  confusion  of  footsteps  outside 
indicated  that  the  sick  man  was  being  carried  upstairs  by  the 
brother  ;  then  the  house  sank  into  silence. 

Edna  drew  up  the  blind,  and  stood  gazing  out  meditatively 
upon  the  sunshiny  sea. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? "  Letty  asked. 

"  Of  that  poor  fellow,  and  whether  this  place  will  do  him  any 
good — whether  he  will  live  or  die." 

"  The  latter  seems  most  likely." 

"  Yes ;  and  it  seems  to  me  so  sad,  especially — "  and  her 
voice  sank  a  little — "  especially  since,  thank  God  !  we  have 
passed  through  our  time  of  terror,  and  are  safe  again.  So  very 
sad,  with  everything  outside  so  bright  and  happy  :  trees 
budding,  birds  singing,  the  sky  smiling  all  over,  and  the  sea 
smiling  back  at  it  again,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  death 
in  the  world.  How  the  brother's  heart  must  ache  through  it 
all ! " 

"  The  big  brother — the  doctor  you  mean  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and,  being  a  doctor,  he  must  know  the  truth — that  is, 
if  it  is  to  be — if  the  young  man  is  not  likely  to  recover." 

"  Yet  the  doctor  seems  cheerful  enough.  As  it  sounded 
outside  in  the  hall,  I  thought  I  never  heard  a  more  cheerful 
voice." 

"  People  often  speak  cheerfully — they  are  obliged  to  learn  to 
do  it— when — "  here  Edna  suddenly  stopped.  It  was  not  wise 
to  enlighten  Letty,  still  an  invalid,  upon  her  own  sad  sick-room 
experience.  "But  things  may  be  more  hopeful  than  we 
suppose.  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  sorry  for  our  new  neigh- 
bours— for  them  both." 
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"So  am  I.  We  must  ask  the  landlady  all  about  them  when 
sne  orings  in  tea." 

But  though,  in  her  extreme  dearth  of  outside  interests, 
Letty's  curiosity  became  so  irresistible  that  she  hurried  on  the 
tea  by  half  an  hour,  her  inquiries  resulted  in  very  little. 

Mrs.  Williams  knew  no  more  of  her  new  inmates  than  most 
sea-side  landladies  do  of  their  lodgers.  The  gentlemen  had 
come  from  the  inn ;  they  were  named  Stedman— Dr.  and  Mr. 
Stedman — and  she  rather  thought  they  were  from  London.  "  As 
the  ladies  also  lived  in  London,  perhaps  they  might  know  some- 
thing about  them,"  suggested  the  simple  island  woman,  who 
was  quite  as  eager  to  get  as  to  give  information,  for  she  owned 
to  being  rather  sorry  she  had  taken  them  in. 

"Why?"  asked  Edna, 

"  I  do  believe  the  young  gentleman  is  only  brought  here  to 
die ;  and  death  is  such  a  bad  thing  to  happen  in  any  lodgings." 

"  Nay,  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  This  fine,  pure  air  may 
restore  him.  See  how  strong  my  sister  is  getting." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  miss  ;  and  so  1  told  his  brother.  I  wished  he 
could  have  seen  how  wonderfully  the  young  lady  had  picked 
up  since  she  came.  And  he  said,  '  Yes,  she  didn't  look  a  bit 
like  an  invalid  now.'  " 

"Had  he  seen  me  V  asked  Letty,  half  smiling. 

"  I  don't  know,  miss ;  but  he  has  got  sharp,  noticeable  eyes 
— real  doctor's  eyes." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Letty,  and  subsided  into  silence. 

"  Does  he  seem  very  anxious  about  his  sick  brother  ? "  Edna 
inquired. 

"Ay,  sometimes,  to  judge  by  his  look.  But  he  talks  quite 
cheerful  like.  Just  hark  !  you  can  hear  'em  a-laughing  together 
now." 

"  How  I  wish  we  had  anything  to  make  us  laugh  !  "  sighed 
Letty,  when  the  door  closed ;  and  the  important  event  of  tea 
being  over,  she  relapsed  into  her  former  dulness,  leaned  back 
again  in  her  easy  chair,  letting  her  hands  fall  drearily  on  her 
lap — such  soft,  handsome,  idle,  helpless  hands. 

"  Shall  1  read  ? "  said  Edna,  with  an  anxious  glance  at  the 
clock.  It  was  too  late  to  go  out,  and  it  was  many — oh  !  so 
many  hours  till  bed-time. 

"  You  know  I  never  cared  for  reading,  especially  poetry  books, 
which  are  all  you  brought  with  us." 

"  Shall  I  try  to  get  a  novel  from  the  library  ?  " 

"Threepence  a  volume,  and  you'll  grumble  at  the  extra- 
vagance, and  I  shall  be  sure  to  go  to  sleep  over  it,  too.  Well, 
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I  think  I  will  lie  down  and  sleep  a  little,  for  I  am  so  tired  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

She  rose,  walked  once  or  twice  across  the  room,  looking  most 
majestic  in  her  long,  soft,  flowing  draperies — for  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  women's  draperies  were  both  graceful  and 
majestic  then  —  with  her  large  lovely  form  and  classical  face 
she  was  the  personification  of  Tennyson's  line, — 

"A  daughter  of  the  gods  :  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair." 

And  when  she  lay  down,  she  idealised  the  common  horse-hair, 
lodging-house  sofa  by  an  outline  most  artistically  beautiful — 
fit  for  a  sleeping  Dido  or  dying  Cleopatra.  Such  women 
Nature  makes  rarely,  very  rarely  ;  queens  of  beauty,  crowned 
or  uncrowned,  who  instinctively  take  their  places  in  the  tourna- 
ment of  life,  and  "  rain  influence,"  whether  consciously  or  not, 
to  an  almost  fearful  extent  upon  us  weak  mortals,  especially 
men  mortals ;  who,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  always  prone  to 
reconstrue  the  dogma  that  the  good  is  necessarily  the  beautiful, 
and  to  presuppose  the  highest  beauty  to  be  the  highest  good. 

But  this  is  wandering  into  metaphysics,  of  which,  however 
she  might  be  the  cause  of  them  in  others,  there  certainly  was 
no  trace  in  Letty  Kenderdine.  She  lay  down  and  made  herself 
comfortable,  or  rather  was  made  comfortable  by  her  sister, 
with  shawls  and  pillows ;  then  she  fell  sound  asleep,  like  any 
other  mortal  woman,  breathing  so  peacefully  and  deeply  that, 
if  it  would  not  utterly  destroy  the  romance  about  her,  I  feel 
bound  to  confess  she  almost  snored. 

Edna  sat  beside  her  till  certain  of  her  repose,  and  then  crept 
softly  away.  Not  for  idleness,  and  not  for  pleasure,  though  the 
sweet  evening  tempted  her  sorely,  with  its  sunset  of  rose  and 
grey,  its  fresh  sea-breeze,  and,  as  is  found  along  most  of  the 
south  coast  of  England,  and  especially  the  Isle  of  Wight,  its 
delicious  mingling  of  sea  and  country  pleasures.  Above  the 
lap-lapping  of  the  tide  on  the  beach  below  was  heard  the  good- 
night warble  of  the  robins,  and  the  deep  note  of  the  thrush  ; 
and,  besides  the  salt  sea  smell,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  trees 
budding  and  flowers  blossoming,  giving  a  sense  of  vague  delight, 
and  tender  foreboding  of  some  unknown  joy. 

It  touched  Edna  ;  she  could  not  tell  why,  except  that  she 
loved  the  spring,  and  this  was  the  first  April  she  had  spent  out 
of  London  for  several  years  ;  scarcely  since  those  dimly  remem- 
bered years  of  their  country-house  in  Hampshire,  which,  to  her, 
balanced  Letty's  memories  of  the  Brighton  Esplanade.  One 
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had  been  the  summer,  the  other  the  winter  residence  of  the 
rich  merchant,  who,  absorbed  in  money-making,  and  losing 
fortune  aud  life  together,  had  left  no  remembrances  to  his 
motherless  twin  girls  but  these. 

They  recurred  at  times,  each  in  their  turn,  and  to  each  sister 
according  to  her  nature.  To  Edna  at  this  moment  came  a  rush 
of  the  old  child-life — the  pony  she  rode — a  pretty,  little,  gentle 
thing,  loved  like  a  human  companion ;  a  trout-stream,  which 
danced  through  a  primrose  wood,  and  over  which  dragon-flies 
used  to  skim,  and  where  endless  handfuls  of  king-cups  grew ; 
an  upland  meadow,  yellow  with  cowslips — Edna  could  smell 
the  odour  of  it  yet. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  make  another  cowslip-ball !  I  believe 
I  could  do  it  as  well  as  ever.  I  wonder  if  cowslips  grow  any- 
where about  here  1 " 

And  then  she  smiled  at  the  silliness  of  a  schoolmistress  want- 
ing to  make  cowslip-balls,  and  wondered  at  the  foolish  feeling 
which  came  over  her  in  her  monotonous  life ;  and  why  it  was, 
that  just  rising  up  out  of  the  long  strain  of  anxiety,  her  heart 
was  conscious  of  a  sudden  rebound — a  wild  longing  after  hap- 
piness ;  not  merely  the  busy  content  of  her  level  life,  but  actual 
happiness.  In  picturing  it,  though  it  was  very  vague,  too,  and 
formless,  she,  however,  did  not  picture  the  usual  sort  of  hap- 
piness which  comes  most  natural  at  her  age.  Unlike  her  sister, 
no  lover  had  ever  troubled  Edna's  repose.  In  the  dull  city 
family,  where  she  had  been  governess  ever  since  leaving  school, 
no  such  things  were  ever  thought  of;  besides,  Edna  was  plain, 
and  knew  it — felt  it  too — perhaps  all  the  keener  for  her  sister's 
beauty,  and  her  own  intense  admiration  of  the  same.  No ; 
Edna  Kenderdiue  was  not  a  marrying  woman.  She  herself  was 
convinced  she  would  be  an  old  maid,  and  had  laid  her  plans 
accordingly;  and  mapped  out  her  future  life,  with  a  quiet 
acquiescence  in,  and  yet  a  full  recognition  of — alas !  what 
woman  was  ever  without  that  ? — its  sad  imperfectness. 

Thus,  her  ideal  of  happiness  was  not  love,  or,  at  least,  not 
consciously,  and  certainly  not  love  on  her  own  account.  This 
golden  dream — this  seeming  height  of  complete  felicity — was 
thought  of  with  reference  to  Letty  alone.  For  herself,  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  wanted  ;  perhaps  a  better  school,  more 
pupils,  and  these  of  a  higher  class,  for  it  was  hard  and  thankless 
work  trying  to  make  little  common  girls  into  little  gentlewomen. 
Or  possibly — though  to  that  El  Dorado  Edna  scarcely  dared  to 
lift  her  eyes — some  extraordinary  windfall  of  fortune — a  legacy, 
or  the  like — which  would  for  ever  lift  her  out  of  tne  necessity 
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of  keeping  school  at  all,  and  enable  her  to  set  up  a  cottage  in 
the  country — .ever  so  small,  she  did  not  care,  so  that  it  was  only 
in  the  country,  and  had  a  garden  to  it,  and  fields  around  it, 
where  she  might  do  as  she  liked  all  day  long,  without  being 
haunted  by  the  necessity  of  school-teaching,  or  by  that  dread  of 
the  future,  of  breaking  down  helpless  in  the  midst  of  her  career, 
which,  since  the  fever  time,  had  often  painfully  pursued  her. 
She  herself,  though  not  exactly  ill,  had  been  very  much  en- 
feebled j  and  probably  it  was  this  weak  condition  of  body  which 
made  the  little  woman  mentally  less  brave  than  usual ;  caused 
her  to  long,  with  a  sore  yearning,  not  merely  to  be  sheltered 
from  evil,  but  to  have  her  dull  life  turned  into  brightness  by 
some  absolute  tangible  good. 

So,  while  Letty  slept — the  sound,  healthy  sleep,  of  which  her 
easy  temperament  never  made  any  difficulty — Edna  stood  look- 
ing out  on  the  twilight  sea,  still  thinking — thinking — till  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly  down. 

They  were  soon  wiped  away — not  dashed  off,  but  quietly 
wiped  away  with  a  resolute  hand.  She  could  not  have  repressed 
them,  they  would  have  choked  her  ;  but  she  could  help  indulg- 
ing in  them — taking  a  sentimental  pleasure  over  them,  or 
exalting  them  into  a  real  grief.  Alas !  she  knew  what  real 
grief  was,  when  Letty  was  at  the  crisis  of  scarlet-fever. 

"No  !  I'll  not  cry — it's  wicked  !  What  have  I  to  cry  about? 
when  my  sister  is  nearly  well,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  gather 
the  school  together  very  soon,  and  meantime  we  have  enough 
money  to  last  us,  and  no  other  cares.  There  is  much  more  to 
be  thankful  for  than  afraid  of.  And  now,  before  she  wakes,  let 
me  see  exactly  how  we  stand." 

She  took  her  little  writing-desk  to  the  window,  that  she 
might  catch  the  utmost  of  the  fading  light,  and  with  one 
anxious  glance  at  the  sofa,  set  herself  to  a  piece  of  work  which 
always  fidgeted  Letty — the  balancing  of  their  weekly  accounts. 
Nominally  the  sisters  kept  these,  week  and  week  about ;  but 
Letty's  week  was  always  behindhand,  and  caused  her  such  dis- 
tress, that  gradually  Edna  took  the  whole  upon  herself — a  very 
small  whole,  a  ledger  that  a  man  and  a  millionnaire,  or  even  a 
petty  merchant,  would  have  laughed  at,  and  wondered  how  it 
could  possibly  make  the  womanish  head  ache  and  the  womanish 
heart  beat,  as  it  did  many  a  time.  For  Edna  was  no  genius  at 
arithmetic  ;  besides  hers  was  not  the  amateur  masculine  arith- 
metic, worked  upon  paper,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
though  the  total,  be  it  loss  or  gain,  affects  little  the  current 
expenses  of  daily  life — since  in  this  strange  commercial  world  of 
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ours,  a  man  may  risk  or  lose  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  eo 
through  a  bankruptcy  or  two,  yet  still  keep  his  carriage,  and 
rat  his  diurnal  dinner — just  as  handsome  a  dinner  as  ever — 
though  oftentimes  the  appetite  brought  to  it  must  be  small. 

But  Edna's  arithmetic  was  a  different  thing.  To  her  a 
balance  on  the  one  side  or  other  of  that  tiny  page  implied  either 
an  easy  mind  and  a  gay  heart,  or  else — well,  it  implied  want  of 
needful  clothes,  of  household  comforts,  perhaps  even  of  sufficient 
food.  Only  want — the  sacrifice  of  things  pleasant  and  desir- 
able. That  other  alternative,  debt,  in  all  its  agonies,  humilia- 
tion, and  terrors,  these  poor  schoolmistresses  knew  not  :  never 
would  be  likely  to  know,  since,  opposite  as  their  characters  were, 
the  two  Misses  Kenderdiue  had  one  grand  point  in  common — • 
they  would  have  starved  rather  than  have  owed  any  one  a  half- 
penny. 

So  poor  little  Edna  sat  at  her  task  ;  and  it  was  a  task,  for 
she  did  not  like  it  any  more  than  she  liked  school- teach  ing  :  but 
Letty  liked  it  still  less  than  she,  and  since  it  had  inevitably  to 
be  done,  of  course  Edna  had  to  do  it.  This  was  the  law  of  their 
life  together,  and  always  had  been. 

She  sat,  her  head  propped  on  her  two  hands,  quite  absorbed. 
Pathetically  so,  for  she  could  not  make  her  accounts  meet ; 
there  was  a  half-crown  gone  a-missing  somewhere  ;  and  a  half- 
crown  was  an  important  sum  to  her,  poor  thing  !  Not  for 
itself,  but  for  what  it  represented — a  fortnight's  butter,  or  a 
pair  of  gloves  for  Letty,  or  something  else  that  otherwise  would 
require  to  be  done  without.  She  racked  her  brains  to  remember 
how  she  had  spent  it,  added  up  the  conflicting  columns  of  figures 
again  and  again,  and  counted  and  re-counted  the  contents  of 
her  two  purses — one  for  current  coin,  the  other  the  grand  recep- 
tacle of  the  family  income. 

Vain,  vain  !  Poor  Edna  could  not  make  matters  right.  Her 
head  burned,  her  brow  throbbed — she  pushed  her  hair  back 
from  it  with  trembling  fingers — she  was  very  nearly  crying. 

It  was  a  small  thing — a  silly  thing  almost ;  but  then  she  had 
been  weakened  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and,  do  what  she  could, 
the  future  rose  up  before  her  darker,  and  reasonably  darker, 
than  it  had  even  done  before.  What  if  the  pupils,  scared  by 
fever,  should  not  readily  return  ?  What  if  she  and  her  sister 
were  to  be  left  with  a  house  on  their  hands,  the  rent  to  be  paid, 
the  servant  to  be  kept,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with?  That 
morbid  dread  of  the  future — that  bitter  sense  of  helplessness 
and  forlornness,  which  all  working  women  have  at  times,  came 
upon  Edna,  and  made  her  think  with  a  strange  momentary  envy 
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of  the  women  who  did  not  work,  who  had  brothers  and  fathers 
to  work  for  them,  or  at  least  to  help  them  with  the  help  that  a 
man,  and  only  a  man,  can  give. 

And  then  looking  up,  for  the  first  time  for  many  minutes, 
Edna  became  aware  of  two  eyes  watching  her,  resting  on  her 
with  such  an  expression  of  kindliness  and  pity,  the  sort  of  half- 
amused  pity  that  a  man  would  show  to  a  troubled  and  perplexed 
child,  that  this  poor  child — she  was  strangely  young  still  in 
many  ways — looked  fearlessly  back  into  them,  almost  with  a 
sort  of  appeal,  as  if  the  observer  had  been  an  authorised  friend, 
who  could  have  helped  her  had  he  chosen.  But  the  moment 
after  she  drew  back,  exceedingly  annoyed ;  and  the  gazer  also 
drew  back,  made  a  slight  apologetic  half-bow,  then  blushed 
violently  all  over  his  face,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  been 
doing  a  most  unwarrantable  and  ungentlemanly  thing,  rose  from 
his  bench  by  the  window,  and  walked  hastily  away. 

As  he  turned,  by  the  broad,  stooping  shoulders  and  well-worn 
coat  rather  than  by  the  face,  which  she  had  not  seen  until  now, 
being  so  attracted  by  the  face  of  the  invalid  brother,  Edna 
recognised  the  doctor,  Dr.  Stedman. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THIS  will  be  a  thorough  "  love  "  story.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
make  it  anything  else.  There  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
love  :  but  everybody  who  has  lived  at  all,  knows  that  love  is 
the  very  heart  of  life,  the  pivot  upon  which  its  whole  machinery 
turns  :  without  which  no  human  existence  can  be  complete,  and 
with  which,  however  broken  and  worn,  in  part,  it  can  still  go  on 
working  somehow,  and  working  to  a  comparatively  useful  and 
cheerful  end. 

An  author  once  wrote  a  book,  of  which  the  heroine  was  sup- 
posed to  be  painted  from  a  real  living  woman,  whose  relations 
were  rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  accidental  resemblance  : 
"  Only,"  said  they,  with  dignified  decorum,  "  in  one  point  the 
likeness  fails  :  our  Anastasia  was  never  in  love  with  anybody.'' 
"  Then,"  replied  the  amused  author,  "  I  certainly  cannot  have 
painted  her,  for  she  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  me  ;  such  an 
abnormal  specimen  of  humanity  is  not  a  woman  at  all." 

No.  A  life  without  love  in  it  must  of  necessity  be  an 
imperfect,  an  unnatural  life.  The  love  may  be  happy  or  un- 
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happy,  noble  or  ignoble,  requited  or  unrequited ;  but  it  must 
be,  or  have  been,  there.  Love  absolute.  Not  merely  the  tie 
of  blood — the  bond  of  friendship — the  many  cl^se  affections 
which  make  existence  sweet ;  but  the  one,  closest  of  all,  the 
love  between  man  and  woman — which  is  the  root  of  the  family 
life,  and  the  family  life  is  the  key  to  half  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

And  so,  without  disguise  of  purpose,  and  rather  glorying  in 
the  folly,  if  folly  it  be,  I  confess  this  to  be  a  mere  love-tale, 
nothing  more.  No  grand  "  purpose  "  in  it  :  no  dramatic  effects 
— scarcely  even  a  "  story  : " — but  a  few  pages  out  of  the  book 
of  daily  life,  the  outside  of  which  looks  often  so  common  and 
plain  ;  and  the  inside — But  One  only  reads  that. 

Under  Mrs.  Williams's  commonplace,  unconscious  roof  were 
gathered  these  four  young  people,  strangers  to  one  another,  and 
ignorant  of  their  mutual  and  individual  destinies,  afterwards  to 
become  so  inextricably  mingled,  tangled,  and  crossed.  The  like 
continually  happens,  in  fact  it  must,  in  most  cases,  necessarily 
happen.  The  first  chance  meeting — or  what  appears  chance  : 
the  first  indifferent  word,  or  hap-hazard  incident — from  these 
things  do  almost  all  love-stories  date.  For  in  all  true  marriages 
now,  as  in  Eden,  the  man  and  woman  do  not  deliberately  seek, 
but  are  brought  to  one  another ; — happy  those  who  afterwards 
can  recognise  that  the  hand  which  led  his  Eve  to  Adam  was 
that  of  an  invisible  God  ! 

But  this  only  comes  afterwards.  No  sentimental  premonitions 
weighed  on  the  hearts  of  any  of  these — the  two  young  men. 
and  two  young  women,  who  had,  each  and  all,  their  own  lives 
to  live,  their  own  separate  cares  and  joys.  For  even  if  blessed 
with  the  closest  bonds  of  fraternity,  every  soul  is  more  or  less 
alone,  or  feels  so — till  the  magic  other  soul  appears,  which,  if 
fate  allows,  shall  remove  solitude  for  ever.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  a  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  love  at  first  sight ;  it  is,  like 
the  doctrine  of  instantaneous  conversion,  too  rarely  experienced 
to  be  much  understood.  Ordinary  men  and  women  walk  blind- 
fold to  the  veiy  verge  of  their  fate,  nor  recognise  it  as  fate  till 
it  is  long  past.  Which  fact  ought  to  be,  to  both  young  folks 
and  their  guardians,  at  once  a  consolation  and  a  warning. 

Edna,  when  immediately  after  the  doctor's  disappearance,  the 
entrance  of  candles  wakened  Letty,  told  her  sister  frankly,  and 
with  considerable  amusement,  of  the  steadfast  stare  which  for 
the  moment  had  annoyed  her. 

"  At  least,  I  should  have  been  annoyed,  had  it  been  you, 
Letty.  But  with  me,  of  course  it  meant  nothing;  merely  a 
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little  harmless  curiosity.  Certainly,  as  Mrs.  Williams  says,  he 
has  thorough  '  doctor's  eyes/  They  seem  able  to  see  every- 
thing. As  a  doctor  ought  to  see,  you  know." 

"  And  what  colour  were  they  ?  and  what  sort  of  a  face  was 
it  altogether  ? " 

"  1  really  cannot  tell.  A  nice,  kindly  sort  of  face,  and  that 
is  all  I  know." 

"  But,  Edna,  if  I  am  to  marry  him,  you  ought  to  know.  So 
look  more  closely  next  time,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  he  is  like.** 
j  "  Very  well,"  said  Edna,  laughing ;  thankful  for  any  little 
"joke  that  lightened  the  heavy  depression  which  was  the  hardest 
thing  to  contend  with  in  Letty's  present  state.  And  then  she 
took  to  her  work  and  forgot  all  about  it.  Not  until,  after 
putting  her  sister  to  bed,  she  came  down  again  for  one  quiet 
hour,  to  do  some  needful  sewing,  and  institute  a  last  and  finally 
successful  search  among  the  odd  corners  of  her  tired  brain,  for 
the  missing  half-crown,  did  Edna  remember  the  doctor  or  his 
inquisitive  stare. 

u  I  wonder  if  he  noticed  what  I  am  doing,  and  whether  he 
thought  me  silly,  or  was  sorry  for  me.  Perhaps  he  is  good  at 
arithmetic.  Well,  if  there  could  be  any  advantage  in  having  a 
man  belonging  to  one,  it  would  be  to  help  in  adding  up  one's 
weekly  accounts.  I  shall  advise  Letty  to  make  that  proviso  in 
her  marriage  settlement." 

While  the  sisters  thus  summarily  dismissed  the  question  of 
their  new  neighbours,  their  neighbours  scarcely  thought  of 
them  at  all.  Dr.  Stedman  sat  by  his  brother's  bed-side,  trying 
by  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  make  the  weary  evening 
slip  by,  without  forestalling  the  burden  of  the  still  heavier 
night.  He  talked — he  read  a  little,  out  of  an  old  Times — first 
the  solid  leaders,  and  then  a  criticism  on  the  pictures  forth- 
coming in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  till,  seeing  the  latter 
excited  his  patient  too  much,  he  ingeniously  shortened  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  heavy  debates  and  other  masculine  portions 
of  the  newspaper.  But  in  all  he  did,  and  earnestly  as  he  tried 
to  do  it,  there  was  something  a  little  clumsy,  like  a  man  :  and 
one  who  is  altogether  a  man — nor  accustomed  to  women's 
society  and  influence.  There  was  nothing  rough  or  untender 
about  him  :  nay,  there  was  exceeding  gentleness  in  his  eyes 
and  voice ;  he  tried  to  do  his  very  best  ;  but  he  did  it  with  a 
certain  awkwardness  that  no  invalid  could  help  feeling  in  some 
degree,  especially  such  a  nervous  invalid  as  this. 

The  two  brothers  were  very  unlike — as  unlike  as  the  two 
sisters  who  sat  below  stairs.  And  yet  there  was  a  curioua 
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"  family "  expression  :  the  kindred  blood  peeping  out,  plead- 
ingly, amidst  all  dissimilarities  of  character  and  temperament. 
The  younger  was  dark  ;  the  elder  fair.  The  features  were  not 
unlike,  but  in  one  face  delicate  and  regular  ;  in  the  other,  large 
and  rugged.  The  younger  had  apparently  lived  altogether  the 
student's  life  ;  while  the  elder  had  been  knocked  about  the 
world,  receiving  many  a  hard  hit,  and  learning,  in  self-preserva- 
tion, to  give  a  hard  hit  back  again  if  necessary.  Besides,  an 
occasional  contraction  of  the  brow,  and  a  slight  projection  of 
the  under  lip,  showed  that  the  doctor  had  what  is  called  "a 
temper  of  his  own  :  "  while  his  brother's  expression  was  alto- 
gether sweet,  gentle,  and  sensitive  to  the  last  degree. 

As  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow — for  he  had  been  put  to  bed 
immediately — you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
until,  looking  closer  into  the  thin  face,  you  read  there  the 
deeper  lines  which  rarely  come  under  the  quarter-century 
which  marks  the  first  epoch  in  a  man's  life.  No  ;  though 
boyish,  he  was  not  a  boy  ;  and  though  delicate-looking,  not 
effeminate.  His  was  the  temperament  which  we  so  ardently 
admire  in  youth,  so  deeply  pity  in  maturer  years  :  the  poetic 
temperament — half  masculine,  half  feminine — capable  of  both  a 
man's  passion  and  a  woman's  suffering.  Such  men  are,  as 
circumstances  make  them,  the  angels,  the  demons,  or  the 
martyrs  of  this  world. 

He  lay — restless,  but  trying  hard  to  be  patient — till  the 
light  failed  and  his  brother  ceased  the  reading,  which  was  not 
specially  interesting,  being  done  in  a  slightly  formal  and  mono- 
tonous voice,  like  that  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to,  and  not 
particularly  enjoying,  the  occupation. 

"  That  will  do,  Will.  It's  really  very  good  of  you  to  stay 
in-doors  with  me  all  this  evening ;  but  I  don't  like  it.  I  wish 
you  would  go  out.  Off  with  you  to  the  beach  !  Is  there  a 
good  beach  here  ?  " 

"  A  very  fine  one.     You  shall  see  it  by-and-by." 

"Nay,  my  Bath-chair  could  never  get  down  these  steep  cliffs?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  mean  you  to  spend  all  your  days  in  a 
Bath-chair,  Julius,  lad  1 " 

"Ah,  Will,  shall  I  ever  do  without  it?  Tell  me,  do  you 
really,  candidly,  in  your  honest  heart — you're  almost  too  honest 
for  a  doctor,  old  boy — believe  that  I  shall  ever  walk  again  ? " 

The  doctor  turned,  and  gave  him  a  pat  on  the  shoulder — 
his  young  brother,  five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself,  which 
fact  made  such  a  vital  difference  once,  and  the  fatherly  habits 
of  it  remained  still.  There  was  a  curious  twitching  of  his 
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mouth,  which,  though  large  and  firm,  had  much  lurking  soft- 
ness of  expression.  He  paused  a  minute  before  speaking,  and 
then  said  earnestly, — 

"Yes,  I  do,  Julius.  Not  that  I  know  it  for  certain ;  but  1 
believe  it.  You  may  never  be  quite  as  strong  as  you  have 
been  :  rheumatic  fever  always  leaves  behind  great  delicacy  in 
many  ways  ;  but  I  have  known  cases  worse  than  yours  which 
ended  in  complete  recovery." 

"  I  wish  mine  may  be,  if  only  for  your  sake.  "What  a  trouble 
I  must  have  been  to  you  !  to  say  nothing  of  expense.  And  you 
just  starting  for  yourself,  too." 

"Well,  lad,  it  didn't  matter — it  was  only  for  myself.  If  I'd 
had  a  wife,  now,  or  half  a  dozen  brats. — But  I  had  nobody — 
not  a  single  c  responsibility' — except  you." 

u  And  what  a  heavy  responsibility  I  have  been  !  Ever  since 
you  were  fifteen  I  must  have  given  you  trouble  without  end." 

"  Pleasure  too,  and  a  deal  of  fun — the  fun  of  laughing  at  you 
and  your  vagaries,  though  I  couldn't  laugh  you  out  of  them. 
Come,  don't  be  taking  a  melancholy  view  of  things.  Let's  be 

jolly." 

But  the  mirth  came  ponderously  out  of  the  big  fellow,  whose 
natural  expression  was  evidently  grave — an  enemy  might  have 
called  it  saturnine.  And  Dr.  William  Stedman  looked  like  a 
man  who  was  not  likely  to  go  through  the  world  without 
making  some  enemies,  if  only  from  the  very  honesty  which  his 
brother  spoke  of,  and  a  slight  want  of  pliability — not  of  sym- 
pathy, but  of  the  power  of  showing  it — which  made  him  a 
strong  contrast  to  his  brother,  besides  occasionally  jarring  with 
him,  as  brothers  do  jar  against  brothers,  sisters  against  sisters, 
friends  against  friends — not  meaning  it,  but  yet  inevitably 
doing  it. 

"  I  can't  be  jolly,  "Will,"  said  Julius,  turning  away.  "  You 
couldn't,  if  you  had  my  pains.  Ah  me  !  they're  beginning 
again — they  always  do  at  night.  I  think  Dante  would  have 
invented  a  new  torment  for  his  ' Inferno'  if  he  had  ever  had 
rheumatic  fever.  How  mad  I  was  to  sit  painting  in  the 
snow ! " 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  Julius.  Never  recall  the  past, 
except  to  mend  the  future.  That's  my  maxim,  and  I  stick  to 
it,  though  I  am  a  stupid  fellow — you're  the  bright  one  of  us 
two." 

"And  what  good  has  my  brightness  done  me?  Here  I  am, 
tied  by  the  leg,  my  profession  stopped — so  far  as  it  ever  was  a 
profession,  for  you  know  nobody  ever  bought  my  pictures.  If 
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it  had  not  been  for  you,  Will,  what  would  have  become  of  me  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  now  ?  Well,  I  don't  care." 

" '  Don't  care '  was  hanged,"  said  the  elder  brother,  senten- 
tiously ;  a  and  you'll  be  hung,  and  well  hung,  I  hope,  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  next  year." 

The  threadbare  joke,  so  solemnly  put  forward  and  laughed  at 
with  childish  enjoyment,  effected  its  purpose  in  turning  the 
morbid  current  of  the  sick  man's  thoughts.  His  mercurial  and 
easily  caught  fancy,  which  even  illness  could  not  destroy,  took 
another  direction,  and  he  began  planning  what  he  should  do 
when  he  got  well — the  next  picture  he  should  paint,  and  where 
he  should  paint  it.  His  hopes  were  much  lower  than  his  am- 
bitions, for  his  bias  had  been  towards  high  art,  only  his  finances 
made  it  impossible  to  follow  it.  And,  perhaps,  his  talent— it 
scarcely  reached  genius — was  more  of  the  appreciative  than  the 
creative  kind.  Yet  he  loved  his  art  as  well  as  he  loved  any- 
thing, and  in  talking  about  it  he  almost  forgot  his  pains. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  well,"  he  said,  "  or  even  a  little  better, 
I  might  find  in  this  pretty  country  some  nice  usable  bits,  and 
make  sketches  for  my  next  year's  work.  Perhaps  I  might  do  a 
sea-piece  :  some  small  thing,  with  figures  in  it — a  fisherman  or 
a  child.  One  could  study  from  the  life  here  without  ruination 
to  one's  pocket,  as  it  used  to  be  in  London.  And,  by-the-bye, 
I  saw  to-day  a  splendid  head,  real  Greek,  nearly  as  fine  as  the 
Clytie." 

"Where?" 

"  Here — at  the  parlour  window." 

The  elder  brother  smiled.  "  You  are  always  discovering 
goddesses  at  parlour-windows,  and  finding  them  very  common 
mortals  after  all." 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  with  that  nonsense  ! "  said  Julius,  with  a 
vexed  air  ;  adding,  rather  sentimentally,  "  My  day  is  over — I 
shall  never  fall  in  love  again." 

"  Not  till  the  next  time.  But  this  head  1  I  conclude  it  was 
alive,  and  had  a  woman  belonging  to  it  ? " 

"  Probably,  though  I  only  saw  the  head.  Are  there  any  other 
lodgers  here  besides  ourselves  1 " 

u  Two  ladies — possibly  young  ladies  ;  but  I  really  did  not 
think  of  asking.  I  never  was  a  ladies'  man,  you  know.  Shall 
I  make  inquiries  on  your  account,  young  Lothario  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  might,  for  I  should  like  a  chance  of  seeing  that 
head  again.  It  would  paint  admirably.  I  only  wish  I  had  the 
luck  to  do  it — when  I  get  well." 

"  When  I  get  well " — the  sad,  pathetic  sentence  often  uttered. 
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often  listened  to,  though  both  speaker  and  listener  know  bj 
instinctive  foreboding  that  the  "when"  means  "never."  l)r. 
Stedman  might  have  shared  this  feeling  in  spite  of  his  firm  "  I 
believe  it "  of  ten  minutes  before,  for  in  the  twilight  his  grave 
face  looked  graver  still.  Nevertheless,  he  carefully  maintained 
the  cheerful,  even  jocular  tone  of  his  conversation  with  his 
brother. 

"  You  might  ask  the  favour  of  taking  her  likeness.  I  am 
sure  the  young  lady  could  not  refuse.  No  young  ladies  ever  do. 
Female  vanity  and  your  own  attractions  seem  to  fill  your  port- 
folio wherever  you  go.  But  to-morrow  I'll  try  to  get  a  look 
myself  at  this  new  angel  of  yours." 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  angelic  about  her  face ;  not  much, 
even,  that  is  spiritual.  It  is  thorough  mortal  beauty  ;  not 
unlike  the  Clytie,  as  I  said.  It  would  paint  well — as  an  Ariadne 
or  a  Dido  ;  only  there  is  not  enough  depth  of  sadness  in  it." 

"Perhaps  she  is  not  a  sad-minded  young  woman." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  or  care.  What  nonsense  it  is  our 
talking  about  women  !  We  can't  afford  to  fall  in  love  or  marry 
— at  least,  I  can't." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely.  "  And  I  did  not 
mean  to  talk  any  nonsense  about  these  two  young  women — if 
young  they  are — for  the  landlady  told  me  they  had  just  come 
out  of  great  trouble — being  schoolmistresses,  with  their  school 
broken  up,  and  one  sister  nearly  dying,  through  scarlet- fever." 

"  That  isn't  so  bad  as  rheumatic  fever.  I  remember  rather 
enjoying  it,  because  I  was  allowed  to  read  novels  all  the  time. 
Which  sister  had  it  ? — the  Clytie  one  ?  That  rare  type  of 
beauty  runs  in  families.  Perhaps  the  other  has  a  good  head 
too  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  she  has." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  suspect  I  saw  her  just  before  I  came  upstairs  to 
you — a  little,  pale,  anxious-looking  thing — not  at  all  a  beauty 
— sitting,  adding  up  her  accounts.  Very  small  accounts  they 
were,  seemingly ;  yet  she  seemed  terribly  troubled  over  them. 
She  must  be  very  poor  or  very  stupid — women  always  are 
stupid  over  arithmetic.  And  yet  she  did  not  look  quite  a  fool 
either." 

"  How  closely  you  must  have  watched  her  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did,  for  at  first  I  thought  her  only  a  little  girl, 
she  was  so  small ;  and  I  wondered  what  the  creature  could  be  so 
busy  about.  But  I  soon  found  she  was  a  woman,  and  an  anxious- 
faced  little  woman  too.  Most  likely  these  two  .school-mistresses 
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are  as  poor  as  we  are ;  and,  if  so,  I  am  sorry  for  them,  being 
only  women." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Julius,  absently  ;  but  he  seemed  to  weary  of 
the  conversation,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  his  own  suffering. 
Over  him  had  evidently  grown  the  involuntary  selfishness  of 
sickness,  which  Letty  Kenderdine  had  referred  to  ;  probably 
because  she  herself  understood  it  only  too  well.  But  her  suffer- 
ings were  nothing  to  those  of  this  poor  young  fellow,  racked  in 
every  joint,  and  with  a  physical  organisation  the  very  worst  to 
bear  pain.  Nervous,  sensitive,  excitable  ;  adding  to  present 
torment  by  both  the  recollection  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of 
the  future ;  exquisitely  susceptible  to  both  his  own  pains  and 
the  grief  and  anxiety  they  caused  to  others,  yet  unable  to  control 
himself  so  as  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  burden  of  them  ; — 
terrified  at  imaginary  sufferings,  a  little  exaggerating  the  real 
ones — which  were  sharp  enough — the  invalid  was  a  pitiable  sight, 
and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  by  any  nurse. 

But  the  one  he  had  was  very  patient,  marvellously  so  for  a  man. 
For  hours,  until  long  after  midnight — for  Edna  told  her  sister 
afterwards  she  had  heard  his  step  overhead  at  about  two  in  the 
morning — did  the  stout,  healthy  brother,  who  evidently  pos- 
sessed in  the  strongest  degree  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
devote  himself  to  the  younger  one,  trying  every  possible  means 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings  ;  and  when  all  failed,  sitting  down  by 
his  bedside  almost  like  a  woman  and  a  mother,  saying  nothing, 
simply  enduring ;  or,  at  most,  holding  the  poor  fellow's  hand 
with  a  firm  clasp,  which,  in  its  mingled  strength  and  tenderness, 
might  have  imparted  courage  to  go  through  any  amount  of  phy- 
sical pain — nay,  have  led  even  to  the  entrance  of  that  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  which  we  must  all  one  day  pass  through, 
and  alone. 

Help,  as  far  as  mortal  help  could  go,  William  Stedman  was  the 
one  to  give  ;  not  in  words,  but  in  a  certain  atmosphere  of  quiet 
strength,  or  rather,  in  that  highest  expression  of  strength  which 
we  call  fortitude.  It  seems  easy  to  bear  with  fortitude  another 
person's  sufferings ;  but  that  is,  to  some  natures,  the  very 
sharpest  pang  of  all.  And  with  something  of  the  same  expres- 
sion on  his  face  as  once  (Julius  reminded  him  of  the  anecdote 
about  one  in  the  morning),  in  their  first  school,  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  master  and  begged  to  be  flogged  instead  of  Julius — did 
William  Stedman  sit  by  his  brother's  bedside  till  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  abated.  It  was  not  till  nearly  daylight  that,  the  sufferer 
being  at  length  quietly  asleep,  the  doctor  threw  himself,  dressed 
as  he  was,  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  fire,  and  slept  also — 
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suddenly,  soundly,  and  yet  lightly ;  the  sleep  of  a  sailor  or 
a  mastiff  dog. 

Morning  broke  smilingly  over  the  sea — an  April  morning, 
breezy  and  bright ;  and  Edna,  who  had  not  slept  well — not 
nearly  so  well  as  Letty — being  disturbed  first  by  the  noises  over- 
head, and  then  kept  wakeful  by  her  own  anxious  thoughts,  which, 
compulsorily  repressed  in  day-time,  always  took  their  revenge  at 
night — Edna  Kenderdine  welcomed  it  gladly.  Weary  of  sleep- 
lessness, she  rose  early,  and,  looking  out  of  her  window,  she  saw 
a  man's  figure  pacing  up  and  down  the  green  cliff  between  her 
and  the  sea-line.  Not  a  very  stylish  figure — still  in  the  old  coat 
and  older  wide-awake  hat ;  but  it  was  broad,  tall,  and  manly. 
He  walked,  his  hands  folded  somewhat  ungracefully  behind  him, 
with  a  strong  and  resolute  step,  looking  about  him  sometimes, 
but  oftener  with  his  head  bent,  thinking.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
the  doctor. 

Edna  watched  him  with  some  curiosity.  He  must  have  been 
up  all  night,  she  knew  ;  and  as  she  had  herself  lain  awake, 
listening  to  the  accidental  foot-fall,  the  poking  of  the  fire,  and  all 
those  sick-room  noises,  which,  in  the  dead  silence,  sound  so 
ominous  and  melancholy  in  a  house,  even  to  one  who  has  no 
personal  stake  in  the  matter,  she  had  felt  much  sympathy  for 
him.  She  was  reminded  keenly  of  her  own  sad  vigils  over  poor 
Letty,  and  wondered  how  a  man  contrived  to  get  through  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  To  a  woman  and  a  sister,  nursing  came 
natural ;  but  with  a  man  it  must  be  quite  different.  She  specu- 
lated vaguely  upon  what  sort  of  men  the  brothers  were,  and 
whether  they  were  as  much  attached  to  one  another  as  she  and 
Letty.  And  she  watched  with  a  vague,  involuntary  interest  the 
big  man  who  kept  striding  up  and  down,  refreshing  himself  after 
his  weary  night-watch  ;  and  when  at  last  he  came  in  and  dis- 
appeared, probably  to  his  solitary  breakfast,  she  thought  in  her 
practical  feminine  soul,  what  a  dreary  breakfast  it  must  be  :  no 
one  to  make  the  tea,  or  see  that  the  eggs  were  boiled  properly, 
or  do  any  of  those  tender  duties  which  help  to  make  the  day 
begin  cheerily,  and  in  which  this  little  woman  took  an  especial 
pleasure. 

As  she  busied  herself  in  doing  them  for  Letty,  who  was 
always  the  last  downstairs,  Edna  could  not  forbear  asking  Mrs. 
Williams  how  the  sick  lodger  was  this  morning. 

"  Rather  bad,  miss.  Better  now  ;  but  was  very  bad  all  night, 
his  brother  says  ;  and  he  has  just  started  off  to  Ryde  to  get  him 
some  new  physic." 

"  To  Ryde— that  is  nine  miles  off  ? " 
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"  Yes  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  said.  He  inquired 
the  short  way  across  country,  and  meant  to  walk  it,  and  be 
back  as  soon  as  he  could.  I  asked  him  about  dinner ;  but  he 
left  that  all  to  me.  Oh,  miss,  how  helpless  these  men-folk  be  ! 
He  only  begged  me  to  look  after  his  brother." 

"  Is  the  brother  keeping  his  room  1 " 

"No ;  he  dressed  him  and  carried  him  downstairs,  just  like  a 
baby,  before  he  went  out.  Poor  gentleman,  it's  a  heavy  hand- 
ful for  him  :  and  him  with  no  wife  or  mother  or  sister  to  help 
him  ;  for  I  asked,  and  he  said  no,  they  had  none  ;  no  relations 
in  the  world  but  their  two  selves." 

"  No  more  have  we ;  but  then  women  are  so  much  more  used 
to  sickness  than  men  are,  and  more  helpful,"  said  Edna.  Yet, 
as  she  recalled  her  own  sense  of  helplessness  and  entire  deso- 
lation when  she  and  Letty  were  landed  in  this  very  room,  wet 
and  weary,  one  chill,  rainy  afternoon,  and  the  fire  smoked,  and 
Letty  cried,  and  finally  went  into  hysterics,  she  felt  a  sensation 
of  pity  for  her  neighbours — those  "  helpless  men-folk,"  as  Mrs. 
Williams  called  them,  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  were 
even  worse  off  than  women. 

"  How  is  the  poor  fellow  now? "  she  asked.  " Have  you  beeii 
in  again  to  look  at  him  ?  He  should  not  be  left  long  alone." 

"But,  miss,  where  am  I  to  get  the  time ?  And  besides,  he  don't 
like  it.  Whenever  I  go  in  and  ask  if  I  can  do  anything  for 
him,  he  just  shakes  his  head  and  turns  his  face  back  again  into 
the  pillow.  And  I  don't  think  anything  will  do  him  much 
good  ;  he  isn't  long  for  this  world.  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  'em  ; 
and  if  I  can  get  'em  out  at  the  week's  end — not  meaning  to 
inconvenience — and  hoping  they  will  get  as  good  lodgings  else- 
where, which  no  doubt  they  will " 

"You  wouldn't  do  it,  Mrs.  Williams,''  said  Edna,  smiling, 
and  turning  upon  her  those  good,  sweet  eyes,  which,  Miss 
Keuderdine's  pupils  declared,  "  frightened  "  all  the  naughtiness 
out  of  them. 

The  landlady  smiled  too.  "  Well,  miss,  maybe  I  wouldn't ; 
for  I  feels  sorry  for  the  poor  gentleman ;  and  I  once  had  a  boy 
of  my  own  that  would  have  been  about  as  old  as  him.  I'll  do 
what  I  can,  though  he  is  grumpy  and  won't  speak ;  and  that 
ain't  pleasant,  is  it,  miss  ?" 

"No." 

This  little  conversation,  like  all  the  small  trivialities  of  their 
life,  Edna  retailed  for  Letty's  edification,  and  both  sisters  talked 
the  matter  over  threadbare,  as  people  in  sea-side  lodgings  and 
out  on  a  holiday  have  a  trick  of  doing ;  for  holiday-making  to 
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busy  people  is  sometimes  very  hard  work.  They  even,  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  real  compassion,  left  their  parlour 
door  open,  in  order  to  listen  for  and  communicate  to  Mrs. 
Williams  the  slightest  movement  in  the  parlour  opposite,  where 
the  sick  man  lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn,  that  the  kindly  hearts 
of  those  two  young  women — certainly  of  one  of  them — forgot 
that  he  was  a  man,  and  a  young  man,  and  wished  they  could  do 
him  any  good. 

But,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would,  as  Letty 
declared,  be  the  height  of  indecorum  ;  they,  unmarried  ladies 
and  schoolmistresses,  with  their  credit  and  dignity  at  stake, 
how  could  they  take  the  slightest  notice  of  a  young  man,  be  he 
ever  so  ill  1 

"  Yet  I  wish  we  could,"  said  Edna.  "  It  seems  so  heartless 
to  a  fellow-creature  to  let  him  lie  there  hour  after  hour.  If  we 
might  go  in  and  speak  to  him,  or  send  him  a  book  to  read,  I 
can't  believe  it  could  be  so  very  improper." 

And  when  they  came  back  from  their  morning  stroll,  she 
lingered  compassionately  in  front  of  the  closed  window  and 
drawn-down  blind,  behind  which  the  sick  man  lay,  ignorant  of, 
or  indifferent  to,  all  the  glad  sights  and  sounds  abroad — the 
breezy  sea,  the  pleasant  country,  rejoicing  in  this  blessed  spring 
morning. 

"  Do  come  in,"  sharply  said  Letty,  who  had  in  some  things  a 
keener  sense  of  the  outward  proprieties  than  Edna.  "  Don't  be 
nonsensical  and  sentimental.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to 
encourage,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  these  two  young  men, 
who  are  certainly  poor,  and,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  scarcely 
respectable.  I  won't  allow  it,  sister." 

And  she  passed  hastily  the  opposite  door,  which  Edna  was 
shocked  to  see  was  not  quite  closed,  and  walked  into  their  own, 
with  Letty's  own  dignified  step  and  air  of  queenly  grace,  which, 
wherever  she  went,  slew  men,  young  and  old,  in  indiscriminate 
massacre. 

She  was  certainly  a  rare  woman,  Letitia  Kenderdine — one 
that,  met  anywhere  or  anyhow,  would  make  one  feel  that  there 
might  have  been  some  truth  in  the  old  stories  about  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  and  such  like — ancient  queens  of 
history  and  fable,  who  rode  rampant  over  the  necks  of  men, 
and  whose  deadly  beauty  proved  a  firebrand  wherever  it  was 
thrown. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edna,  as  she  took  off  her  sister's  hat  and 
shawl,  and  noticed  what  a  delicate  rose-colour  was  growing  on 
the  sea-freshened  cheek,  and  how  the  old  brightness  was  re- 
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turning  to  the  lustrous  eyes.  "You  are  quite  right,  Letty,  dear. 
It  would  never  do  for  us  to  take  any  notice  of  our  neighbours, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  at  the  very  last  extremity,  which  is 
not  likely  to  happen." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  even  if  it  did,  I  must  say  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  them.  We  have  quite 
enough  cares  of  our  own  without  taking  upon  ourselves  the 
burden  of  other  people's." 

This  was  only  too  true.     Edna  was  silenced. 


CHAPTER   III. 

" L'homme  propose,  et  Lieu  dispose"  is  a  saying  so  trite  as  to 
be  not  worth  saying  at  all,  were  not  its  awful  solemnity,  in 
mercy  as  often  as  in  retribution,  forced  upon  us  by  every  day's 
history ;  more  especially  in  those  sort  of  histories,  of  which 
this  is  openly  one — love-stories.  How  many  brimming  cups 
slip  from  the  lip,  according  to  the  old  proverb ;  how  many 
more,  which  worldly  or  cruel  hands  have  tried  to  dash  aside, 
are  nevertheless  taken  and  guided  by  far  diviner  and  safer 
hands,  and  made  into  a  draught  of  life,  all  the  sweeter  for  delay ! 
And  in  lesser  instances  than  these,  what  a  curious  path  fate 
oftentimes  seems  to  make  for  mortal  feet,  leading  them  exactly 
whither  they  have  resolved  not  to  go,  and  shutting  up  against 
them  those  ways  which  seemed  so  clear  and  plain  ! 

For  some  days  Fate  appeared  to  be  doing  nothing  as  re- 
garded these  four  young  persons,  but  sitting  invisible  at  their, 
mutual  threshold  with  her  hands  crossed,  and  weaving  no  web 
whatever  for  their  entanglement.  They  went  out  and  came  in 
— but  their  going  and  coming  chanced  to  be  at  different  hours ; 
they  never  caught  sight  of  one  another.  Edna — moved  by  her 
kindly  heart — every  morning  made  a  few  civil  inquiries  of  Mrs. 
Williams  after  the  invalid;  but  Letty,  seeing  that  no  interesting 
episode  was  likely  to  occur,  ceased  to  care  at  all  about  the  new- 
comers. Indeed,  as  she  was  now  rapidly  getting  well,  blooming 
into  more  than  her  ordinary  beauty,  in  the  rejuvenescence  that 
sometimes  takes  place  after  a  severe  illness,  how  could  she  be 
expected  to  trouble  herself  about  a  sick  man  in  a  Bath-chair, 
and  a  stout  brother  who  was  wholly  absorbed  in  taking  care  of 
him?  Except  for  Edna,  and  her  occasional  inquiries  and 
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remarks  concerning  them,  Letty  would  almost  have  forgotten 
their  existence. 

But  Fate  had  not  forgotten.  One  morning  the  grim  unseen 
Woman  in  the  doorway  rose  up  and  began  her  work 

The  "last  extremity"  of  which  she  had  spoken,  suddenly 
occurred. 

They  had  seen  Dr.  Stedman  start  off,  stick  in  hand,  for  his 
evening  walk  across  the  cliffs — which  was  the  only  recreation 
he  seemed  to  indulge  in — he  took  it  while  his  brother  slept, 
Mrs.  Williams  said,  between  twilight  and  bed-time,  otherwise 
he  rarely  left  him  for  an  hour.  This  night  it  was  an  unfor- 
tunate absence.  He  had  scarcely  been  gone  ten  minutes,  when 
the  landlady  rushed  into  the  Misses  Kenderdine's  parlour  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm. 

u  Oh  !  Miss  Edna,  would  you  come  ?  You're  used  to  illness, 
and  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter.  He's  dead  or  dying,  or 
something,  and  his  brother's  away.  Please  come ! — this 
minute — or  it  may  be  too  late." 

"  Don't  go,"  cried  Letty.  "  Mrs.  Williams,  it's  impossible — 
impertinent  of  you  to  ask  it.  She  can't  go." 

But  Edna  had  already  gone  without  a  word. 

She  was  not  surprised  at  the  landlady's  fright.  One  of  those 
affections  of  the  heart  which  so  often  follow  rheumatic  fever, 
had  attacked  the  young  man ;  very  suddenly  as  it  seemed. 
He  lay,  not  on  the  sofa,  but  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  slipped 
down  there,  all  huddled  up,  with  his  hands  clenched,  and  his 
face  like  a  dead  man's  face.  So  like,  that  Letty,  who  after  a 
minute  had,  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  followed  her  sister, 
thought  he  really  was  dead  ;  and  having  a  nervous  horror  of 
death,  and  sickness,  and  all  kinds  of  physical  unpleasantnesses, 
shrunk  back  again  into  their  own  sitting-room  and  shut  the 
ioor. 

Edna  knelt  down  and  lifted  the  passive  head  on  to  her  lap. 
She  forgot  it  was  a  young  man's  head,  she  scarcely  even  saw 
that  it  was  beautiful — a  poet's  face,  like  that  of  Shelley  or 
Keats.  She  only  recognised  that  he  was  a  sick  human  creature 
who  lay  there,  needing  her  utmost  help  ;  and  without  a  second 
thought  she  gave  it.  She  would  have  given  it  just  the  same  to 
the  ugliest,  coarsest  labourer  who  had  been  brought  injured  to 
her  door ;  and  have  shrunk  as  little  from  dirt  and  wounds  as 
she  did  now  from  the  grace  of  the  curly  black  hair  and  the 
gleam  of  the  white  throat  which  she  hastily  laid  bare  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  breath. 

"  No ;  he  is  not  dead,  Mrs.  Williams.     I  can  feel  his  heart 
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beat.  He  has  only  fainted.  Bring  me  some  smelling-salts  and 
a  glass  of  water.'' 

Her  simple  restoratives  took  effect — the  patient  soon  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Go  into  our  room  :  tell  my  sister  to  send  me  a  glass  of 
wine,"  whispered  she ;  and  the  frightened  woman  at  once 
obeyed. 

But  the  glass  was  held  to  his  lips  in  vain.  "  Don't  trouble 
me,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  faintly,  and  half  unconscious  still. 
"  Don't,  Will ! — I'm  dying— I  would  rather  die." 

"  You  are  not  dying,  and  we  cannot  allow  it,"  said  Edna  from 
behind.  "  Drink  this,  and  you  will  be  better  presently." 

Instinctively  he  obeyed  the  cheerful,  imperative  voice,  and 
then  coming  more  clearly  to  his  senses,  tried  to  discover  whence 
it  came  and  who  was  holding  him. 

No  vision  of  beauty  ;  no  princess  succouring  a  wounded 
knight ;  or  queen  of  fairies  bending  over  King  Arthur  at  the 
margin  of  the  celebrated  lake ;  nothing  at  all  romantic,  or 
calculated  to  fix  a  young  man's  imagination  at  once  and  for 
ever.  Only  a  little  woman,  a  rather  plain  little  woman  too  ; 
who  smiled  down  upon  him  very  kindly,  but  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  hesitation ;  no  more  than  if  she  had  been  his  aunt 
or  his  grandmother.  He  did  not  even  think  her  a  young 
woman ;  not  then  :  for  his  faculties  were  confused  ;  the  only 
fact  he  was  sensible  of  was  her  womanliness  and  kindliness. 

The  conversation  between  them  was  also  as  common-place  as 
It  could  be. 

"  You  are  very  good,  madam  ;  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled 
you — and  all  these  women,"  looking  round  on  Mrs.  Williams 
and  the  servant  with  an  ill-concealed  expression  of  annoyance. 
"  I  am  quite  well  now." 

"  You  will  be,  presently.  But  please  don't  talk.  Drink  this, 
and  then  lie  down  again  on  your  sofa  till  your  brother  comes 
back.  Will  he  be  long  ?  " 

She  had  scarcely  said  it  before  the  brother  himself  appeared. 
He  stood  a  minute  at  the  parlour  door.  To  say  he  looked 
astonished  at  the  scene  before  him,  is  needless ;  but  his  pene- 
trating eye  seemed  to  take  it  all  in  at  a  glance. 

"  Don't  move,  Julius.  I  understand.  I  wish  I  had  not  gone 
out,"  said  he;  and  kneeling  beside  him,  felt  his  pulse  and 
heart. 

"  Never  mind,  Will ;  I  am  better  now.  Mrs.  Williams  looked 
after  me  ;  and  this  lady,  you  see." 

"  Mrs.  Williams  fetched  me,  knowing  I  was  accustomed  to 
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illness,"  explained  Edna,  simply,  as  she  resigned  her  post  to  the 
doctor  and  rose  to  her  feet.  "  I  do  not  think  it  was  worse  than 
a  fainting-fit,  and  he  is  much  better  now." 

"  So  I  see.  Thank  you.  We  are  both  of  us  exceedingly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  rather 
formally,  but  in  a  manner  which  proved  he  was — as  Edna  had 
said  every  doctor  ought  to  be — really  a  gentleman.  And  then 
taking  advantage  of  his  complete  absorption  in  his  brother's 
state,  to  the  exclusion  of  standers  by,  she  quietly  slipped  out  of 
the  room  ;  thereby  escaping  all  farther  thanks,  explanations,  or 
civilities. 

Letty,  having  recovered  from  her  fright,  and  being  reassured 
that  there  was  not  that  dreadful  thing,  "  death  in  the  house," 
nor  likely  to  be,  at  present,  became,  as  was  natural,  mightily 
interested  in  the  episode  which  had  taken  place  in  the  opposite 
parlour. 

"  Quite  a  scene  in  a  play.  You  must  have  felt  like  a  heroine 
of  romance,  Edna." 

"  Indeed  I  didn't :  only  rather  awkward  and  uncomfortable. 
That  is,  if  I  felt  anything  at  all,  which  I  am  not  sure  I  did,  at 
the  time.  He  was  a  veiy  sad  sight,  that  poor  young  fellow. 
Fainting  in  the  reality  is  not  half  so  picturesque  as  they  make 
it  on  the  stage  and  in  books.  Besides,  I  fear  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  worse  things.  Heart  disease  almost  invariably  follows 
rheumatic  fever.  I  know  that." 

"  Of  course.  You  know  everything/'  said  Letty,  with  the 
slight  sharpness  of  tone  which  was  occasionally  heard  in  her 
voice,  and  startled  a  stranger  by  the  exceeding  contrast  it 
formed  to  her  beautiful  classic  face.  u  But,  for  all  you  say,  it 
was  a  charming  adventure.  A  sick  young  man  lying  uncon- 
scious, with  his  head  in  your  lap,  and  his  brother  coming  in  and 
finding  you  in  that  romantic  attitude  ! " 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cried  Edna  ;  a  slight  colour,  half  shamefaced, 
half  indignant,  rising  in  her  honest  cheek. 

"  It  isn't  nonsense  at  all.  It's  very  interesting.  And  pray 
tell  me  every  word  they  said  to  you.  They  ought  to  have  over- 
whelmed you  with  gratitude  :  and  one  or  both  brothers — both 
would  be  better — ought  to  fall  in  love  with  you  on  the  spot. 
The  result — rivalry,  jealousy,  fury,  and  fratricide.  Oh,  what 
tfun  !  To  have  two  brothers  in  love  with  one  lady  at  the  same 
time  !  I  wonder  it  never  happened  to  me  :  but  perhaps  it  may 
some  day." 

"  I  earnestly  hope  not,"  said  Edna. 

But  at  the  same  time  a  horrible  foreboding  entered  her  mind 
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concerning  these  two  brothers,  who  must  inevitably  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  Letty  for  some  days,  possibly  weeks ;  who 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her — and  nobody  ever 
looked  at  the  beautiful  Letty  who  did  not  look  again,  imme- 
diately. For  her  charms  were  not  those  recondite  and  variable 
ones  of  expression  and  intellect :  they  were  patent — on  the 
surface — attractive  at  once  to  the  most  refined  and  the  coarsest 
masculine  eyes.  Hitherto  no  young  man  had  ever  cast  the 
merest  glance  upon  Letty  Kenderdine,  without  trying  to  pursue 
the  acquaintance ;  and  the  anxious  sister  began  to  wish  that 
her  own  sympathies  had  not  led  her  into  that  act  of  kindly 
civility,  which  might  prove  the  "  open,  sesame,"  to  a  hundred 
civilities  more,  were  the  opposite  lodgers  so  inclined.  Should  it 
appear  likely,  she  determined  to  make  a  dead  stand  of  oppo- 
sition, and  not  allow  the  least  loophole  through  which  they 
could  push  their  way  to  any  further  acquaintance. 

This  determination,  however,  she  wisely  kept  to  herself :  for 
in  Letty's  last  little  love  affair  they  two  had  held  divided 
opinions,  and,  with  all  her  affection  for  her  sister,  she  had  begun 
to  find  that  sisters  do  not  necessarily  think  alike.  Their  twelve- 
months' living  together,  after  an  almost  total  separation  since 
their  school-days,  had  taught  Edna  this  fact — one  of  the  sad 
facts  which  all  human  beings  have  to  learn — that  every  one  of 
us  is,  more  or  less,  intensely  alone.  Before  marriage— ay,  and 
after  any  but  the  very  happiest  marriage — absolutely  and  in- 
evitably alone. 

"  Don't  speak  so  seriously,"  said  Letty,  laughing.  "  You  are 
not  vexed  with  me  ? " 

«  Oh,  no  !  " 

Where,  indeed,  was  the  use  of  being  vexed  with  her  ?  or  of 
arguing  the  point  with  her !  Edna  knew,  that  if  she  were  to 
talk  to  her  sister  till  doomsday,  she  could  no  more  make  her 
understand  her  own  feelings  on  this  subject,  than  if  she  were 
preaching  to  a  blind  man  on  the  subject  of  colours.  To  Letty, 
love  merely  meant  marriage  ;  and  marriage  meant  a  nice  house, 
a  respectable  good  sort  of  man  as  master  to  it — probably  a 
carriage  ;  and  at  any  rate,  as  many  handsome  clothes  as  she 
could  possibly  desire.  She  did  not  overlook  the  pleasantness 
of  the  preliminary  stage  of  love-making,  but  then  she  had  already 
gone  through  that,  in  degree  :  in  truth,  her  lovers  had  of  late 
become  to  her  more  of  a  worry  than  an  amusement,  and  she 
was  now  disposed  to  take  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  practical 
view  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  in  her  a  lurking  love  of  admiration 
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per  se,  without  ulterior  possibilities,  which  had  grown  by  what 
it  fed  on;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  provender  in  Letty's  case, 
for  every  man  she  met  admired  her.  Also,  she  had  in  her  a 
spice  of  feminine  contradictoriness,  which,  had  she  discovered 
any  lack  of  admiration,  would  have  roused  her  to  buckle  all  her 
beauty's  armour  on  and  remedy  it,  thus  marring,  by  one  for- 
tuitous glance  or  smile,  all  her  sister's  sage  precautions. 

Edna  knew  this — knew  it  by  the  way  in  which,  while  pro- 
testing that  she  hoped  no  further  acquaintance  with  the  two 
Stedmans  would  ensue  through  this  very  imprudent  step  on 
Edna's  part,  she  talked  all  the  evening  about  them,  and  insisted 
on  hearing  every  particular  concerning  them :  what  they  did, 
said,  and  looked  like :  what  sort  of  a  parlour  they  had,  whether 
it  was  very  untidy  and  bachelor-like. 

"  For,  of  course,  neither  of  them  is  married,  though  the 
doctor  is  old  enough  to  be  ;  but  doctors  never  can  afford  to 
settle  early,  especially  in  London.  These  people  live  in  London, 
don't  they  ]  " 

"  I  really  don't  know.     I  have  never  inquired." 

"Do  inquire,  then;  for  if  Dr.  Stedman  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  call — and  it  would  be  the  least  thing  he  could  do,  in 
acknowledgment  of  your  kindness  to  his  brother " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not.'' 

"  So  do  I :  for  it  might  turn  out  exceedingly — "  Letty  cast  a 
half-amused  glance  at  herself  in  the  mirror — "  exceeding  awk- 
ward— for  him,  poor  fellow;  of  course,  it  couldn't  affect  me. 
Though  big  and  rough — as  he  is,  you  say — he  seems  decidedly 
the  most  interesting  of  the  two.  And  depend  upon  it,  Edna, 
if  we  should  happen  to  make  acquaintance  with  these  two 
brothers,  he  is  the  one  that  will  fall  in  love  with  me." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  1  "  asked  Edna,  internally  resolving 
that  if  she  could  possibly  prevent  it,  the  poor  honest-looking 
doctor  should  be  saved  from  that  dire  calamity. 

"Why?  Because  he's  ugly,  and  I'm — well,  I'm  not  exactly 
ugly,  you  know;  and  I  always  notice  that  plain  people  are 
certain  to  fall  in  love  with  me — probably  just  by  the  law  of 
contrast.  For  the  same  reason,  you'll  tell  me,  I  suppose,  that 
I  ought  to  marry  some  very  wise,  grave  fellow,  possibly  such  an 
one  as  this  doctor  of  yours,  who  would  altogether  look  after  me, 
take  me  in  and  do  for  me — admire  me  excessively,  no  doubt, 
but  still  save  me  all  trouble  of  thinking  and  acting  for  myself. 
Heigho  !  what  a  comfort  that  would  be  ! " 

"  It  really  would  !  "  said  Edna  seriously,  and  then  could  not 
help  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time,  at  Letty's  very  matter-of- 
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fact  style  of  discussing  her  loves  and  her  lovers.  Her  extreme 
candour  was  her  redeeming  point  She  was  not  a  wise  woman, 
but  she  was  certainly  not  a  hypocrite.  No  need  to  fear  that 
with  Letty  Kenderdine  it  would  be  "  all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost,"  or  that  if  she  married  she  would  make  otherwise 
than  what  even  Belgravian  mothers  would  call  "  a  very  good 
marriage,"  and  afterwards  strictly  do  her  duty  to  her  husband 
and  society,  or  rather  to  society  first,  and  then,  so  far  as  was 
practicable,  to  her  husband.  And,  Edna  sometimes  thought 
— judging  by  the  sort  of  lovers  that  came  after  Letty,  with 
whose  characters  and  feelings  she,  Edna,  was  fully  conversant, 
for  her  sister  had  no  reticence  whatever  concerning  them — men 
marry  for  no  higher,  perhaps  even  a  lower,  motive.  "  I  am 
rather  glad,"  said  she  suddenly,  apropos  of  nothing,  "certainly 
more  glad  than  sorry,  that  I  shall  be  an  old  maid." 

"  Well,  as  I  always  said,  you  will  be  an  extremely  happy  one," 
returned  Letty;  "and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  saved 
from  all  the  difficulties  which  fall  to  my  lot.  There !  don't  you 
hear  the  opposite  door  opening  ?  He  is  stopping  in  the  lobby — 
peaking  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Of  course,  I  knew  what  would 
come  of  all  this.  I  was  certain  the  young  man  would  call." 

But  in  spite  of  Letty's  tone  of  indignation,  her  countenance 
fell  considerably  when  the  doctor  did  not  call,  but  shut  his  sit- 
ting-room door  again  immediately,  apparently  without  taking 
the  slightest  interest  in,  or  manifesting  the  smallest  desire  to 
communicate  with,  his  fair  neighbours.  And  another  night  fell, 
and  another  day  rolled  on,  bright,  sunshiny,  calm ;  it  was  most 
glorious  weather;  just  the  "fulness  of  the  spring,"  when 

"  A  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love  ; " 

and  still  Fate  sat  motionless  at  the  threshold — nor  approached 
a  step  nearer  to  make  these  young  hearts  beat  or  tremble  with 
premonitions  of  their  destiny. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  evening  of  the  week,  and  three  days 
after  Edna's  act  of  unacknowledged,  and,  Letty  declared,  quite 
unappreciated  kindness,  that  the  four  inmates  of  Mrs.  Williams's 
lodgings  really  met,  face  to  face,  in  a  rencontre  unplanned,  un- 
expected, and  impossible  to  be  avoided  on  either  side.  Yet  it 
came  about  naturally  enough,  and  at  the  most  likely  place — 
the  garden  gate. 

Just  as  the  two  sisters  were  setting  out  for  the  latest  of  their 
three  daily  strolls,  and  the  doctor  was  bringing  his  brother 
home  from  his,  the  Bath-chair  stopped  the  way.  Letty  walking 
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in  advance,  as  she  usually  did,  being  now  as  restless  for  going 
out  as  she  had  formerly  been  languid  and  lazy  in  stopping  in, 
came  suddenly  in  front  of  her  fellow-invalid. 

She  drew  back, — as  has  been  said,  Letty  had  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  any  kind  of  suffering, — and  Julius,  lifting  up 
his  heavy  eyes,  saw  this  tall  beautiful  woman  standing  with  one 
hand  on  the  wicket-gate,  and  her  hat  in  the  other,  for  she  rather 
liked  to  go  bare-headed  in  the  sea-breeze.  Now  it  freshened 
her  cheek  and  brightened  her  eyes  until  she  seemed  a  vision  of 
health  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  sight  of  the  sick  man,  who  was 
turning  homeward  after  a  long  afternoon's  stroll,  weary  of  him- 
self, of  life,  of  everything. 

His  artistic  eye  was  caught  at  once ;  he  recognised  her  with 
a  look  of  admiration  that  no  woman  could  mistake;  though  it 
puzzled  Letty  Kenderdine  a  little,  being  different  from  the 
bold,  open  stare  she  was  so  well  used  to.  It  was  a  look,  re- 
spectful, and  yet  critical;  as  calmly  observant  as  if  she  had 
been  a  statue  or  a  picture,  not  a  living  woman  at  all,  and  he 
bent  upon  investigating  her  good  and  bad  points,  and  ap- 
praising her  value.  Yet  it  was  a  gaze  of  extreme  delight, 
though  delight  of  a  purely  artistic  kind — the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  a  lovely  thing;  the  recognition,  open  and  free,  of  that 
good  gift — beauty  :  when,  or  how,  or  upon  whomsoever  be- 
stowed. Therefore  it  was  a  gaze  that  no  gentleman  need  have 
blushed  to  give,  nor  any  lady  to  receive  :  even  Edna,  who, 
coming  behind  her  sister,  met  and  noticed  it  fully,  could  not 
take  offence  at  it. 

And  at  sight  of  Edna,  the  sickly  face  broke  out  into  a 
smile. 

"  It  is  you.  I  hoped  I  should  see  you  again.  I  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  the  other  day.  I  told 
Will Here,  Will,  I  want  you." 

Dr.  Stedman,  who  had  been  pushing  the  Bath-chair  from 
behind,  also  stood  gazing  intently  at  the  beautiful  vision,  which, 
indeed,  no  man  with  eyes  could  possibly  turn  away  from. 

"Will,  do  come  and  thank  this  lady — I  forget  her  name; 
indeed,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it." 

This  was  a  hint,  which  Edna  did  not  take  ;  but,  to  her  sur- 
prise, it  was  unnecessary. 

"  Miss  Kenderdine,  I  believe  "  (and  he  had  got  the  name  quite 
pat  and  correct,  which  strangers  seldom  did),  said  the  doctor, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  showing  short,  crisp,  brown  locks,  curling 
tight  round  what  would,  ere  many  years,  be  a  bald  crown.  "  My 
brother  and  I  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
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for  your  kindness  that  day.  It  made  a  strong  impression  on 
him ;  he  has  talked  of  you  ever  since." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  it  was  such  a  charitable  thing  for  a  stranger 
to  do  to  a  poor  sick  fellow  like  me,"  added  Julius,  looking  up 
with  a  simplicity  that  had  something  almost  child-like  in  it. 
"  Such  a  frank,  generous,  womanly  thing.  I  told  Will  he  ought 
to  go  in  and  thank  you  for  it,  but  he  wouldn't ;  he  is  such  a 
shy  fellow,  this  brother  of  mine." 

"Julius,  pray — we  are  detaining  these  ladies." 

But  Julius  never  took  any  hints,  and  often  said  and  did 
things  which  nobody  else  would  ever  think  of ;  and  yet,  com- 
ing from  him,  they  were  done  in  such  a  pleasant  way  as  never 
to  vex  anybody. 

"  Nonsense  !  we  are  not  stiff  in  our  manners  here  :  we  are  at 
the  seaside  ;  and  then  I  am  an  invalid,  and  must  be  humoured 
— must  I  not,  Miss  Kenderdine  ?  You  don't  mind  my  detain- 
ing you  here  for  two  minutes,  just  to  thank  you  1 " 

"No,"  said  Edna,  smiling.  She  wondered  afterwards  that 
she  had  responded  so  frankly  to  the  young  man's  greeting,  and 
allowed  so  unresistingly  the  introduction,  which  soon  brought 
them  all  to  speaking  terms,  and  drew  Letty  also  into  the 
quartett,  who,  for  the  next  five  minutes  or  so,  paused  to  talk 
over  the  garden-gate.  But,  as  she  was  forced  to  confess — when, 
in  their  walk  afterwards,  Letty  reproved  her,  laying  all  the 
blame  upon  her,  whatever  happened — she  could  not  help  it. 
There  was  a  charm  about  Julius  Stedman  which  made  every- 
body do  as  he  wished,  and  he  evidently  wished  exceedingly 
to  make  acquaintance  with  these  two  young  ladies.  Not 
an  unnatural  wish  in  any  man — especially  in  dull  seaside 
lodgings. 

So  he  detained  them  as  long  as  he  civilly  could,  chatting 
freely  to  the  one,  and  gazing  silently  at  the  other — the  owner 
of  that  wonderful  Clytie  face.  He  put  himself,  with  his  un- 
questioned prerogative  of  illness,  much  more  forward  than  his 
brother — though  the  doctor,  too,  talked  a  little,  and  looked 
also ;  if  not  with  the  open-eyed  admiration  of  Julius,  with  a 
keen,  sharp  investigation,  as  if  he  were  taking  the  measure,  less 
artistically  than  morally,  of  this  lovely  woman. 

Nevertheless — or,  perhaps,  consequently — the  conversation 
that  went  on  was  trivial  enough  ;  about  the  sea,  the  fine  coast, 
the  lovely  spring  sunset,  and  the  charming  weather  they  had 
had  there  two  days. 

"  Yes,  I  like  it,"  said  Julius,  in  reply  to  Edna's  question. 
"  It  warms  me  through  and  through — this  glorious  sunshine.  J 
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am  sure  it  would  make  me  well  if  it  lasted ;  but  nothing  ever 
does  last  in  this  world." 

"  You  will  speak  more  cheerfully  by-and-by,"  said  Edna.  "  I 
was  pleased  at  this  change  of  weather,  because  I  knew  it  would 
do  you,  and  all  sick  people,  so  much  good." 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  at  all !"  returned  Julius, 
gratefully.  "  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  very  nice  woman." 

"  Must  1 1 3'  Edna  laughed,  and  then  blushed  a  little,  to  find 
herself  speaking  so  familiarly  not  only  with  strangers,  but  with 
the  very  strangers  whom  she  had  determined  to  keep  at  arm's 
length  under  all  circumstances.  But  then  the  familiarity  was 
only  with  her — Edna,  to  whom  it  signified  little.  Neither  of 
the  brothers  had  addressed  Letty,  nor  offered  her  any  attention 
beyond  a  respectful  bow  ;  and  Letty  had  drawn  herself  up  with 
considerable  hauteur,  adding  to  »the  natural  majesty  of  her 
beauty  a  sort  of  "  fall-in-love-if-you-dare "  aspect,  which,  to 
some  young  men,  might  have  been  an  additional  attraction,  but 
which  did  not  seem  to  affect  fatally  either  of  these  two. 

They  looked  at  her  ;  with  admiration  certainly,  as  any  young 
men  might — nay,  must  have  done — would  have  been  fools  and 
blind  not  to  have  done  :  but  that  was  all.  At  first  sight,  neither 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  himself  prone  under  the  wheels  of 
Letty's  Juggernaut  chariot ; — which  fact  relieved  Edna's  mind 
exceedingly. 

So,  after  some  few  minutes  of  a  conversation  equally  unem- 
barrassed and  uninteresting,  the  young  people  parted  where 
they  stood,  all  four  shaking  hands  over  the  gate,  Julius  grasp- 
ing Edna's  with  a  grateful  pressure  that  would  decidedly  have 
startled  her,  had  she  not  recognised  by  instinct  the  impulsive 
temperament  of  the  young  man.  Besides,  she  was  utterly  de- 
void of  self-conscious  vanity,  and  accustomed  to  think  of  her 
own  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  as  one  that  precluded  any 
special  attentions.  Her  personal  experience  of  men  had  been 
solely  in  the  character  of  confidante  to  Letty's  lovers.  She  used 
to  say,  laughing,  "  She  was  born  to  be  everybody's  sister— or 
everybody's  maiden  aunt." 

And  so  the  ice  was  broken  between  these  four  young  people, 
so  strangely  thrown  together  in  this  solitary  place,  and  under 
circumstances  when  the  world  and  its  restrictions — whether 
needed  or  needless — were,  for  the  time  being,  more  or  less  sef 
aside.  They  met — simply  as  four  human  beings ;  through 
blind  chance,  as  it  seemed,  and  wholly  ignorant  that  the  inno- 
cent wicket-gate — held  open  so  gracefully  by  Letty's  hand  for 
the  Bath-chair  to  pass  through — was,  to  them  all,  the  opening 
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into  that  enchanted  garden  which  is  entered  but  once.  Which 
most  of  us — nay,  confess  it  !  all  of  us — dream  about  continually 
before  entering  ;  and  passing  out  of — even  for  happier  Edens — 
seldom  leave  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  For  it  is  the  one  rift  of 
heaven,  which  makes  all  heaven  appear  possible — the  ecstasy  of 
hope  and  faith,  out  of  which  grows  the  Love  which  is  out 
strongest  mortal  instinct  and  intimation  of  immortality. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  that  event  happens,  the 
most  vital  in  human  life — the  first  meeting  of  two  persons  who 
are  to  influence  one  another's  character  and  destinies  in  the 
closest  manner,  for  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery,  nay,  even 
for  virtue  or  crime — the  sky  does  not  fall,  no  ominous  signs 
appear  in  the  outside  world ;  nay,  the  parties  concerned,  poor 
puppets  as  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  are  usually  quite  unconscious 
of  what  has  befallen  them,  and  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  just  as 
composedly  as  ever. 

Thus  the  two  Misses  Kenderdine,  after  shaking  hands  with 
the  two  Stedmans  over  the  gate,  went  calmly  on  their  usual 
stroll  along  the  cliffs,  discussing  in  feminine  fashion  their  new 
acquaintances,  and  speculating  about  them  with  an  indifference 
that  was  perfectly  sincere ;  for  though  these  school-mistresses 
were  young  enough  to  have  the  natural  lot  and  future  of  woman- 
hood running  a  good  deal  in  their  heads,  especially  at  holiday 
time,  when  they  had  no  more  serious  business  in  hand,  and 
Letty's  continual  "  difficulties  "  always  kept  the  subject  alive, 
still  they  were  neither  of  them  silly  school-girls,  in  love  with 
every  man  they  met,  or  fancying  every  man  in  love  with  them. 
Letty,  perhaps,  had  a  slight  tendency  in  the  latter  direction, 
which  her  experience  rather  justified  than  not ;  but  Edna  was 
free  from  all  such  folly,  or  only  regarded  the  question  of  love 
and  matrimony  in  its  relation  to  her  sister. 

So  they  discussed  freely  and  openly  the  two  young  men. 

Edna  had  been  most  interested  in  the  invalid,  as  was  natural ; 
her  heart  warmed  towards  every  kind  of  suffering ;  whilst  her 
sister  had  chiefly  noticed  the  big,  healthy-looking  brother,  who 
was  evidently  "a  man  with  no  nonsense  about  him," — by 
which  Letty  meant  no  sentiment  j  for  she,  who  had  been 
haunted  by  sentimental  swains,  poets  addressing  verses  to  her, 
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and  artists  imploring  to  sketch  her  portrait,  disliked  sentiment 
above  all  things. 

"  Besides,  this  doctor  does  really  seem  a  gentleman,  in  spite 
of  his  shabby  coat.  He  might  be  spruced  up  into  a  very  good- 
looking  fellow  if  he  had  somebody  to  see  after  him.  You  are 
quite  sure  he  is  not  married,  Edna  1  And  where  do  you  say  he 
lived  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is  in  a  respectable  street,  and  what  sort 
of  a  practice  he  has  got." 

"  Letty,"  cried  Edna,  turning  sharply  round,  half  amused, 
half  angry,  "  you  are  not  surely  going  to " 

"  No,  you  foolish  child ;  not  being  quite  a  simpleton,  I  am 
not  surely  going  to — to  marry  him — your  friend  with  the 
shabby  coat.  Nor  even  to  let  him  fall  in  love  with  me,  if  I  can 
help  it.  But  if  he  does,  you  can't  blame  me.  It's  all  my  un- 
fortunate appearance." 

Edna  attempted  no  reply — where  was  the  use  of  it  ?  Indeed, 
she  shrank  back  into  total  silence,  as  was  her  habit  when  the  sense 
of  painful  incongruity  between  herself  and  her  sister,  their  thoughts, 
motives,  and  actions,  rose  up  more  strongly  than  usual.  She 
wished  there  was  no  such  thing  as  falling  in  love — as  Letty  put 
it — or  that  Letty  would  fall  in  love  honestly  and  sincerely,  once 
for  all,  with  some  good  man — she  began  not  to  care  much  who 
it  was,  if  he  were  only  good — marry  him  and  have  done  with  it. 
These  perpetual  "  little  affairs  "  of  her  sister's  could  not  go  on 
for  ever.  Edna  was  rather  weary  of  them ;  and  wished,  more 
earnestly  than  she  liked  to  express,  that  she  could  see  Letty 
"  settled" — fairly  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  a  worthy  husband 
who  would  at  once  rule  her  and  love  her — pet  her  and  take  care 
of  her ;  for  indeed  she  needed  taking  care  of  more  than  most 
women  of  six-a,nd-twenty.  Perhaps  Dr.  Stedman  might  be  the 
very  sort  of  man  to  do  this.  He  looked  like  it.  There  was  a 
steadfast  honesty  of  purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  a  firmness  about 
his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  imply  sterling  worth.  But,  though 
a  good  man,  his  expression  was  not  exactly  that  of  an  amiable 
man,  and  Letty  was  a  person  likely  to  try  a  husband's  temper 
considerably  at  times.  Besides,  what  if  he  were  poor  1  Indeed 
the  fact  seemed  self-evident.  A  poor  man,  as  she  said  herself — 
and  Edna  confessed  the  truth  of  this — would  never  do  for  Letty 
Kenderdine. 

Edna's  thoughts  had  galloped  on  thus  far  in  a  perfect  steeple- 
chase of  fancy,  when  she  suddenly  pulled  up,  reflecting  how 
exceedingly  ridiculous  it  was.  She  almost  despised  herself  fur 
speculating  thus  on  so  slender  a  foundation,  or  no  foundation  at 
all,  and  bent  her  whole  attention  to  the  outer  world. 
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Everything  was  so  beautiful  in  the  still  evening — the  sea  as 
calm  as  the  sky,  and  the  cliff- swallows  skimming  airily  between 
both.  Even  Letty,  whose  thoughts  there  is  no  need  to  follow, 
for  she  never  thought  much  or  long  about  anything,  noticed 
them,  and  called  them  "  pretty  little  things  ;  "  while  Edna,  who 
had  a  great  love  for  birds,  watched  them  with  a  curious  tender- 
ness— the  creatures  that  came  so  far  from  over  the  waters — 
guided  unerringly — to  make  their  nests  here ;  as  (Edna  still 
firmly  believed  in  her  deepest  heart,  though  her  twelvemonth's 
life  with  Letty  had  somewhat  shaken  the  outworks  of  that  girlish 
faith)  heaven  guides  all  true  lovers  that  are  to  be  husband  and 
wife — leads  them  from  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  through 
btorm  and  trial,  danger  and  death,  to  their  own  appointed  home 
in  one  another's  arms. 

So  she  left  her  sister's  lot — her  own  she  never  thought  of — 
in  wiser  hands  than  hers;  trusting  that  He  who  mated  the 
swallows  and  brought  them  hither  from  across  the  seas,  and 
made  them  so  content  and  happy,  hovering  about  in  the  spring 
twilight,  would  in  time  bring  Letty  a  good  husband,  and  relieve 
her  sisterly  heart  from  the  only  real  care  it  had — the  unknown 
future  of  this  beautiful,  half-foolish,  half-worldly-wise  woman, 
who,  though  her  very  flesh  and  blood,  was  so  unlike  herself  that 
it  puzzled  Edna  daily  more  and  more  both  to  understand  her 
and  to  guide  her. 

The  two  sisters  went  back  to  their  dull  lodgings,  which,  in 
common  with  all  lodgings,  looked  especially  dull  and  unhome- 
like  at  this  hour.  They  sat  down  to  their  innocent  milk  supper 
and  the  one  glass  of  wine  which  Letty  still  indulged  in,  as  a 
last  relic  of  invalidism,  though  saying  each  day  she  would  give 
it  up.  And  then  they  settled  themselves  to  sewing,  at  least 
Edna  did,  Letty  declaring  she  never  could  sew  with  the  poor 
light  of  two  mould  candles.  She  amused  herself  with  lying  on 
the  sofa  and  talking,  or  chatting,  the  sort  of  desultory  chat  which 
people  who  live  together  naturally  fall  into — it  is  only  strangers 
who  maintain  "  conversation."  Besides,  Letty's  talk  was  never 
conversation ;  it  rarely  rose  beyond  ordinary  facts  or  personalities ; 
generally  of  a  trivial  kind.  Cly tie-like  though  her  lips  were, 
they  did  not  drop  pearls  and  diamonds ;  but  then  they  never 
dropped  toads  and  adders.  She  was  exceedingly  good-natured, 
and  never  said  sharp  or  unkind  things  of  anybody ;  in  this 
having  the  advantage  of  Edna,  who  sometimes  felt  sorely 
tempted  to  be  severe  and  satirical,  then  blamed  herself,  and 
took,  refuge  in  rnild  generalities,  as  now. 

The  two  brothers  would  have  been  more  amused  than  flattered 
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had  they  known  that  on  this  momentous  evening  of  their  first 
rencontre  with  the  two  young  ladies,  which  meeting  had  con- 
veyed to  both  an  impression  of  undefined  pleasantness,  as  tha 
society  of  all  good  women  ought  to  give  to  every  good  man, 
their  fair  neighbours'  conversation  was,  from  the  time  of  re* 
entering  the  house,  strictly  on  the  subject  of  clothes. 

"  Alas ! "  Letty  broke  out,  almost  as  soon  as  supper  was  over, 
declaring  the  matter  had  been  on  her  mind  all  day — the  spring 
weather  was  coming  on  fast,  and  they  had  only  their  winter 
garments  with  them,  and  no  possibility  of  getting  more. 

"  For  we  can't  buy  everything  new,  and  our  last  summer's 
thirrgs  are  locked  up  at  home ;  and,  besides,  I  almost  forget 
what  we  have." 

"  Nothing  very  much,  I  fear." 

"  We  never  have,"  said  Letty,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  "  When 
I  was  in  situations  I  was  obliged  to  dress  well ;  but  now  ?  Just 
think,  Edna,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  have  only  our  brown 
bonnets  and  our  winter  cloaks  ;  and  it  will  likely  be  as  hot  as 
to-day,  and  the  sunshine  will  show  all  their  shabbiness.  It  is 
very  provoking  ;  nay,  it  is  exceedingly  hard." 

"  It  is  hard,  especially  for  you,  Letty." 

And  Edna  glanced  at  her  beautiful  sister,  upon  whom  any- 
thing looked  well;  yet  whose  beauty  would  have  borne  the  most 
magnificent  setting  off  that  wealth  could  furnish.  How  splendid 
she  would  have  looked  in  silks,  laces,  and  jewels — the  prizes  that 
in  all  ages  there  have  been  found  women  ready  to  sell  their 
souls  for  !  Was  Letty  one  of  these  1  Edna  could  not  believe 
it.  Yet  she  knew  well  that  dress,  and  the  lack  of  it,  was  a 
much  severer  trial  to  her  sister  than  to  herself — that  Letty 
actually  suffered,  mentally  and  morally,  from  a  worn-out  shawl 
or  an  old-fashioned  bonnet ;  while  as  to  herself,  so  long  as  she 
was  neat  and  clean,  and  had  colours  matching — no  blues  and 
greens,  pinks  and  scarlets,  which  poverty  compelled  to  be  wrorn 
together — it  did  not  materially  affect  her  happiness  whether  she 
had  on  a  silk  dress  or  a  cotton  one. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  winter  bonnets  was  annoying ;  but  it 
was  a  small  annoyance — not  worth  fretting  about  wrhen  they 
had  so  many  more  important  cares,  and  many  a  blessing  like- 
wise. Her  mind,  which  had  been  wandering  alternately  back 
to  the  house  and  the  school  to  which  in  a  short  time  they  must 
return,  and  dwelling  on  a  few  pleasant  fancies  left  by  the 
evening  walk,  felt  suddenly  dragged  down  into  the  narrow 
ways  of  ordinary  life — made  narrower  than  they  need  to  be  by 
this  hopeless  way  of  looking  at  them.  She  did  not  like  it,  for 
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monotonous  and  commonplace  as  her  life  had  been — ever  since 
she  was  twelve  years  old — first  school  life,  then  governess  life 
in  a  dull  city  family,  there  was  in  this  young  schoolmistress's 
soul  a  something  which  always  felt  like  a  little  bird  that  would 
stretch  its  wings,  feeling  sure  there  must  be  a  wide  empyrean 
waiting  for  it  somewhere.  In  her  long  pauses  over  her  needle- 
work, this  little  bird  usually  sat  pluming  its  feathers  and 
singing  to  itself,  till  some  chance  word  of  Letty  silenced  it — 
as  was  wisest  and  best.  For  Letty  would  not  have  understood 
the  little  bird  at  all. 

Edna  fastened  its  cage-door,  and  determined  to  make  lhi3 
best  of  things. 

"Yes,  as  you  say,  it  is  hard;  but  be  patient  this  one  Sunday, 
and  before  the  next  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Suppose  I 
take  the  coach  to  Ryde,  and  choose  two  plain  straw  bonnets 
and  trim  them  myself — with  green,  perhaps.  You  always  look 
so  well  in  green.  Then  we  should  be  quite  respectable  while 
iiere,  and  they  would  last  us  as  second-best  all  summer." 

Letty  brightened  up  amazingly.  "  That  is  a  capital  thought, 
Edna.  You  are  the  very  cleverest  girl !  I  always  said,  and  I 
will  say  it,  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  I  am,  if  the  men  could 
only  find  it  out." 

"  They  never  will,  and  I  don't  want  them,"  said  Edna,  laugh- 
ing. "  And  now  let  us  come  to  bed,  for  it  is  quite  time." 

As  the  sisters  passed  up-stairs,  both  cast  a  glance  on  the  shut 
parlour-door  opposite ;  behind  which  was  complete  silence,  as 
usual  of  evenings.  The  brothers  did  not  seem  to  have  such 
long  tongues  as  the  sisters. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  contrive  to  amuse  themselves,  these  two 
young  fellows,"  said  Letty,  yawning.  "  1  hope  they  are  not  as 
dull  as  we  are  sometimes." 

"Men  never  are  dull,  I  suppose,"  replied  Edna,  in  her 
glorious  maiden  ignorance.  "  They  have  always  something  to 
do,  and  that  alone  makes  people  cheerful.  Besides,  they  don't 
dwell  on  trivial  things  as  we  do,  their  minds  are  larger  and 
clearer — at  least  the  best  of  them  must  be  so,"  she  corrected 
herself,  reflecting  that  she  was  speaking  more  out  of  her  ideal 
than  her  actual  experience  of  the  race.  And  with  a  feeling  of 
weariness  at  the  smallness  into  which  her  daily  gossip  with 
Letty  sometimes  degenerated,  Edna  thought  she  would  really 
like,  just  for  a  change,  to  have  a  good  sensible  talk  with  a  man. 
She  wondered  what  those  men  down-stairs  talked  about  when 
they  were  alone,  and  whether  their  chief  conversation,  corre- 
sponding with  that  in  the  next  parlour,  was  on  the  subject  of 
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clothes.  And  the  idea  of  Dr.  Stedman  discussing  the  shape  of 
his  new  hat,  or  Mr.  Stedman  becoming  confidential  with  his 
brother  on  the  question  of  '  coats  and  trousers,  proved  so 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  Edna  burst  into  one  of  her  hearty  fits 
of  laughter — her  first  since  Letty  was  ill — which  did  her  so 
much  good,  that  she  was  sound  asleep  in  five  minutes. 

And  what  of  the  two  men,  fated  to  influence,  and  be 
influenced  by,  these  two  young  women,  in  the  way  that  human 
lives  do  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another,  in  a  manner  so 
mysterious,  that  all  precautions  often  seem  idle — all  plans  vain 
— all  determinations  null  and  void — and  yet  we  still  go  on 
working,  planning,  and  resolving — deliberately  laying  out  the 
pattern  of  our  own  and  others'  future,  of  which  we  can  neither 
forecast,  nor  control,  nor,  alas  !  recall,  one  single  day. 

They  did  not  talk  over  their  neighbours  ;  it  is  not  men's  way, 
or  not  the  way  of  such  men  as,  with  all  their  faults,  these  two 
Stedmans  were — honest  young  fellows,  from  whom  neither  sin 
nor  folly  had  rubbed  off  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  or  led  them 
to  think  and  talk  of  women  as,  God  forgive  them  !  men  some- 
times do — men,  who  were  born  of  woman,  who  once  hung  as 
innocent  babies  at  some  woman's  breast. 

They  came  indoors,  Julius  with  evident  reluctance. 

61  Why  didn't  you  give  me  another  turn  on  the  cliff,  Will  ?  I 
wanted  two  or  three  more  minutes  to  study  that  head." 

"  Miss  Kenderdine's  2  " 

"  Isn't  it  grand,  now  1  Bring  me  my  sketch-book,  and  I'll 
have  a  try  at  the  profile .  finest  profile  I  ever  saw.  It  might 
be  useful  some  day,  when  I  get  well." 

"  You'll  be  well  sooner  than  you  think,  old  boy." 

And  that  was  literally  all  which  passed  concerning  the  two 
sisters. 

The  brothers  spent  their  usual  silent  evening,  Julius  drawing 
and  William  immersed  in  a  heap  of  medical  literature  which 
lay  on  a  table  in  the  corner,  into  which  he  plunged  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  For  he  knew  that  time  was  money  to 
him,  in  these  early  days  when  he  had  more  leisure  than  fees  \ 
and  besides,  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all 
the  stronger  perhaps,  that  he  was  of  too  cautious,  modest,  and 
self- distrustful  a  temperament  to  strike  out  brilliant  ideas  of 
his  own.  But  he  had  the  faculty,  perhaps  safer  for  ultimate 
success,  of  acquiring  and  assimilating  the  ideas  of  other  men. 
And  consequently  he  had  a  keen  delight  in  what  is  called  "hard 
reading." 

His  head,  as  he  bent  it  over  his  chaotic  mass  of  books,  had  a 
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finer  expression  than  its  ordinary  one,  which  was  a  little  heavy, 
and  sometimes  a  little  cross.  But  both  these  expressions 
originated  in  a  sort  of  undeveloped  look  he  had,  as  if  in  him 
the  perceptive  and  the  practical  had  been  well  cultivated,  while 
the  fancy  lay  dormant.  A  strong  contrast  to  that  sweet, 
sensitive,  poetic  head  of  his  brother's,  where  the  balance  lay 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  Any  superficial  observer 
would  have  wondered  how  they  got  on  together  at  all,  except 
for  the  patent  fact  that  people  sometimes  fit  into  one  another 
precisely  because  they  differ,  when  the  difference  is  only 
difference,  and  not  contrariety. 

"  There  !  I  think  I've  got  it  at  last !" 

"  Got  what  1 "  said  the  doctor,  rousing  himself  and  rubbing 
his  fingers  through  his  short  curly  locks  till  they  stood  out  all 
round  his  head  like  a  clievaux-de-frise. 

"  That  profile,  of  course.  Come  over  and  tell  me  if  you 
think  it  like.  Pretty  well,  I  think,  for  a  study  done  from 
memory.  I  must  get  her  to  sit  to  rne.  Will,  couldn't  you 
manage  it  somehow  1  Couldn't  you  cultivate  their  aquaint- 
ance  ? " 

"  I  ?  Nonsense  !  I  never  knew  what  to  say  to  women  !  " 

"  Then  how  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  you  mean  to  make 
yourself  into  a  London  physician  ?  If  a  doctor  can't  be  sweet 
to  women,  he  never  earns  even  salt  to  his  porridge." 

"  As  probably  I  never  may.  And  then  I'll  keep  on  being 
a  poor  hospital  doctor,  or  doing  a  large  practice  gratis,  as  I 
do  now." 

"  More's  the  pity." 

"  Not  at  all  It  is  practice.  And  it  saves  one  from  rusting 
to  death,  or  eating  one's  heart  out  in  disappointment  before  the 
good  time  comes,  as  I  suppose  it  will  come  some  time.  And 
now,  give  me  your  sketch  to  look  at." 

He  examined  it  minutely,  deliberately  rather  than  enthusi- 
astically, taking  exception  to  certain  points  of  feature  both 
in  it  and  the  original,  but  on  the  whole  very  laudatory  of  both. 

Still,  Julius  put  up  the  portfolio  half  dissatisfied. 

"  You  are  so  confoundedly  cool  about  things.  Why,  Will,  it's 
the  finest  subject  I  ever  had.  A  perfectly  correct  face.  Not  a 
feature  out  of  its  place,  and  the  colouring  glorious.  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a  model  always  at  hand !  I  could  under- 
stand Raffaelle's  carrying  off  the  Fornarina,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto  marrying  his  beautiful  Lucrezia,  if  only  for  convenience." 

"  You  scapegrace  !  "  cried  the  elder  brother,  laughing.  "  II 
I  thought  you  wore  going  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself -" 
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"  No,  no  ;  my  fool-days  are  done.  I'm  nothing  but  an  artist 
now.  Don't  make  a  mock  of  me,  Will ! — a  poor,  helpless  fellow 
that  can  t  even  walk  across  a  room." 

"  Yes,  you  could  if  you  tried.  I  told  you  so  yesterday. 
Will  you  try  1  " 

Julius  shook  his  head.  "  That  was  always  your  motto — 
*  Try  ! '  You  should  paint  it  on  your  carriage  when  you  hunt 
up  the  Heralds'  College  to  get  arms  for  your  two-horse  brougham, 
in  which  you  come  to  visit  me  in  a  two-pair  back  in  Clipstone 
Street, — or  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  I  don't  know  which,  and 
don't  much  care." 

The  elder  brother  turned  away.  He  was  used  to  these  sort 
of  speeches— hardened  to  them,  indeed  ;  yet  they  could  not 
fail  slightly  to  affect  him  still,  with  the  sort  of  feeling — half 
pity,  half  something  less  tender  than  pity — with  which  we  are 
prone  to  regard  weaknesses  that  we  ourselves  can  only  by  an 
effort  comprehend 

"  Well !  in  the  meantime,  as  to  your  walking.  I  have  often 
told  you,  Julius,  some  of  your  ailments  are  purely  nervous.  I 
mean,  not  exactly  imaginary,"  seeing  that  Julius  winced,  "but 
in  the  nerves.  And  the  nerves  are  queer  things,  my  boy  ;  very 
much  guided  by  the  will,  which  is  a  queerer  thing  yet." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     That  I  could  walk  if  I  tried  ? " 

"  Not  precisely.  But  that  if  you  were  forced  to  walk — if 
some  strong  impulse  came — say  a  fire  in  the  house,  and  you 
were  compelled  to'  escape  for  your  life — you  would  find  you 
could  do  it.  At  least,  that  is  my  opinion." 

"  Opinions  are  free,  of  course.  1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could 
gratify  you,  William.  I  would  not  then  be  detaining  you  here 
from  your  practice,  your  profession,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
your  life,  in  waiting  upon  a  miserable  fellow  who  had  much 
better  be  in  his  grave." 

The  quick,  irritable  pride — the  readiness  to  take  offence — 
William  Stedman  was  familiar  with  these  vagaries  too.  "But 
the  next  minute  they  were  gone,  as  they  always  were.  In 
Julius's  sweet  nature  no  bitterness  ever  lingered  long.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother  with  a  child-like  expression  of 
penitence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Will.  You're  the  best  old  fellow  alive. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  I'll  try  to  walk,  or  at  least  to  stand." 

«  That's  right." 

"  Will  it— will  it  be  very  painful  ?  " 

The  doctor  hesitated  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  his  brother,  there 
came  into  his  face  that  deep  tenderness— wholly  a  man's  tender 
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ness — which  none  but  strong  men  ever  feel,  and  rarely  feel 
except  to  women. 

"  Painful,  lad  ?  Yes,  it  may  be  painful.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be, 
at  first.  I  wish  I  could  bear  it  for  you.  Which  is  a  silly  speech, 
because  I  can't.  Still,  wont  you  try  ?  " 

"  I  will — with  somebody  to  help  me." 

Ay,  that  was  the  key  of  the  whole  nature — that  sensitive, 
loving,  delicate  nature.  He  could  do  almost  anything,  with 
somebody  to  help  him  ;  without  that,  nothing. 

The  brother  held  out  a  steady  hand ;  and  then  slowly,  shrink- 
ingly,  trembling  all  over  with  nervous  apprehension,  Julius 
tried  to  raise  himself  in  his  chair,  and  stand  upon  his  stiff 
limbs.  So  far  he  succeeded  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  move 
them,  the  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain,  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  fell  back  white  and  exhausted. 

"  It  won't  do,  Will ;  it  won't  do." 

"  Not  this  time.     Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  then * 

"  Must  I  try  again  1  Oh,  couldn't  you  be  kind  to  me,  and  let 
me  rest  1 "  said  the  poor  fellow  piteously. 

"  If  I  did,  it  would  not  be  real  kindness.  Let  me  talk  to  you 
a  little  common  sense  : — you're  not  an  invalid  now,  nor  a  baby 
neither.  Will  you  listen  to  me  1 " 

Julius  opened  his  eyes  from  the  sofa  where  his  brother  had 
tenderly  laid  him  down,  and  saw  Will  sitting  on  the  table  oppo- 
site, playing  with  a  paper-cutter,  but  keenly  observant  all  the 
while. 

"  Yes,  I'll  listen.  But  it  will  be  useless ;  you  can't  give  me  my 
legs  again.  Oh,  Will,  it's  easy  for  you  to  speak — such  a  big, 
strong,  healthy  fellow  as  you  are.  And  I  was  the  same  once,  o/ 
nearly  so,  till  I  threw  my  health  away.  It's  too  late  now." 

"  Too  late,  at  twenty-five  1  Bosh  !  Look  here,  lad.  As:  I 
told  you  before,  a  doctor  has  a  pretty  severe  handful  with  fellows 
like  you.  He  has  to  fight  against  two  things — the  reality  and 
the  imagination.  You  are  ill  enough,  I  know — at  least,  you 
were  when  you  were  down  with  that  rheumatic  fever." 

"  By  George,  I  was  ill  !  Never  suffered  such  a  horrible  pain 
in  all  my  life.  Don't  tell  me  that  was  fancy." 

"  No  ;  but  the  pain  has  left  you  now.  Your  last  bad  attack 
was  the  night  you  came  here.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  have 
any  more.  Your  feet  don't  swell  now;  your  joints  are  supple  ; 
in  fact,  your  legs  are  as  sound  as  my  own.  Yet  there  you  sit, 
and  let  them  stiffen  day  by  day ;  or  rather,  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to 
let  you,  because  I  happen  to  be  brother  as  well  as  doctor.  Once 
for  all,  Julius,  do  you  wish  to  be  a  cripple  for  life  1 " 
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"  No.     Oh,  my  God,  no  !  "  replied  Julius,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Then  tiy  once  more,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  you  really  do 
lose  the  use  of  your  limbs.  Walk,  if  only  three  steps,  to  prcrve 
to  yourself  that  walking  is  possible." 

Julius  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  It  is  possible,"  cried  Will,  almost  angry  with  earnestness. 
"  On  my  honour  as  a  doctor,  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  you 
should  not  walk.  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Of  course  it  is  only  my  '  fancy,7  which  you  are  always 
throwing  in  my  teeth.  I  suppose  I  could  jump  up  this  minute 
and  run  a  hurdle-race  across  the  cliff  for  your  amusement.  I 
only  wish  I  could,  that's  all.  If  you  are  right — and  of  course 
you  always  are  right — what  an  awful  humbug  I  must 
be !  " 

"  I  never  said  that — I  never  thought  it,"  replied  the  elder 
brother,  very  patiently ;  far  more  patiently  than  his  looks  would 
have  given  reason  to  expect.  "  You  are  no  humbug  :  no  more 
than  was  a  certain  patient  of  mine,  who  fancied  he  could  not  use 
his  right  arm  ;  went  about  with  it  in  a  sling  ;  won  unlimited 
sympathy ;  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand ;  for  he  was  an 
author,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  Ah  !  according  to  you,  half  the  '  poor  fellows '  in  the  world 
are  either  authors  or  artists." 

"  He  would  come  to  me,"  William  went  on,  "  with  the  saddest 
complaints  and  the  most  hopeless  forebodings  about  his  arm. 
Yet  if  I  got  him  into  an  argument,  and  made  him  forget  it,  he 
would  slip  it  out  of  the  sling,  and  clench  and  flourish  it  in  his 
own  excitable  manner  ;  nay,  I  have  seen  him  hammer  it  on  the 
table  as  orators  do.  And  when  I  smiled,  he  would  suddenly 
recollect  himself,  pull  a  pitiful  face,  and  slip  it  back  into  its  sling 
as  helpless  as  ever." 

"  The  hypocrite  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit — no  more  a  hypocrite  than  you  or  I.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  honest,  good  fellow,  but  he  was  afflicted  with  nerves. 
He  had  not  the  sense  to  fight  against  them  manfully  at  first, 
till  afterwards  they  mastered  him.  He  had  a  great  dread  of 
pain  :  his  imagination  was  so  vivid,  and  he  yielded  to  it  so 
entirely,  that  at  last  he  could  not  distinguish  between  what  he 
Celt  and  what  he  feared,  until  his  fancies  became  only  too  sad 
Realities." 

"How  did  he  end1?"  said  Julius,  roused  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  himself  and  his  own  sufferings. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  lost  sight  of  him." 

"  But  how  do  you  think  he  would  end  ?  " 
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William  was  startled  by  the  excessive  earnestness  of  the 
question.  "  I  could  not  say — indeed,  I  should  hardly  like  to 
speculate.  In  such  cases,  these  delusions  are  generally  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end." 

"  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,"  said  Julius,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  that  none  of  us  know,  have  not  even  the  dimmest  idea,  how  we 
may  end  1  Here  you  and  I  sit,  two  brothers,  brought  up 
together,  or  nearly  so ;  living  together,  with  one  and  the  same 
interest,  and — well,  old  fellow  !  with  a  decent  amount  of  what 
folk  call  brotherly  love  :  yet,  how  shall  we  both  end  1 " 

He  put  his  thin  hand  on  William's  arm  and  looked  at  him,  or 
rather  looked  beyond  him  into  vacant  space,  with  that  expres- 
sion of  sad  foreboding  constantly  seen  in  faces  like  his,  which 
is  at  once  cause  and  effect,  prevision  and  fulfilment. 

But  it  fell  harmlessly  on  the  unsuperstitious  doctor. 

"How  shall  we  end1?  I  trust,  lad,  as  we  began — together. 
And  that  is  as  much  as  either  of  us  knows,  or  ought  to  know. 
I  don't  like  to  look  far  ahead,  myself ;  it  does  no  good,  and  is 
often  very  silly.  Come,  we  both  have  preached  quite  enough  ; 
let  us  practise  a  little.  Will  you  walk  back  to  your  arm- 
chair ? " 

"  You  are  the  most  obstinate,  determined  fellow.  I  do  think, 
if  I  were  lying  dead,  you  would  coolly  walk  in  with  your  gal- 
vanic battery  to  galvanise  me  to  life  again." 

"  Perhaps  I  should,  because  I  should  never  believe  you  dead. 
Fellows  of  your  temperament  take  a  vast  deal  of  killing.  Besides, 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  killed.  There's  a  deal  before  you  yet. 
Will  Stedman  can  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  perhaps 
Julius  Stedman  may." 

Julius  again  shook  his  head,  but  smiled  and  made  an  effort  to 
rise. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Will.  It's  just  like  learning  to  walk 
again,  as  if  I  were  a  baby.  And  you  did  teach  me  to  walk 
then,  you  know.  You'll  have  to  do  it  again  now.'* 

"  Very  well.  Here  is  a  finger ;  now  toddle  away,  and  don't  be 
frightened,  you  old  baby." 

Julius  tried,  walked  two  or  three  steps  with  difficulty,  and 
many  an  expression  of  suffering  ;  then  he  succumbed. 

"  I  can't,  Will,  I  can't  do  it ;  or  at  least,  it  isn't  worth  the  pain : 
'  Lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  ckandellej  as  I  used  to  say  so  often.  It 
wasn't  true  then ;  it  is  now.  Never  mind  me  :  let  me  be  a 
cripple  for  life,  or  let  me  die." 

"  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  isn't  likely,  and  I'll 
»ot  allow  it.  Cheer  up,  my  boy !  You've  made  a  beginning, 
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and  that  was  all  I  wanted.     You  have  had  plenty  of  exercise 
for  to-night,  and  now  for  a  sound  sleep  till  morning." 

So  saying  he  took  his  brother  up  in  his  arms,  lifting  the  thin, 
slight  figure  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  woman  or  a  child,  and 
carried  him  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  BRIGHT,  cheery,  sunshiny  Sunday  morning,  such  a  Sunday 
as  makes  every  honest  heart  glad,  down  to  the  young  'prentice- 
boy  who  sings,  in  that  pleasant  old  English  song, — 

"  Of  all  the  clays  throughout  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 

The  Saturday  and  Monday  : 
For  then  I'm  drest  in  all  my  best, 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally—" 

And  though  not  dressed  in  all  her  best,  and  having  no  one  (save 
Edna)  to  walk  abroad  with,  even  Letty  Kenderdine  enjoyed  this 
Sunday ;  ay,  though  she  had  to  attire  herself  for  church  in 
the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet  and  well-worn  cloak — the  cloak 
of  two  winters.  But  under  it  her  tall  figure,  now  lithe  and 
upright  with  renewed  health,  looked  so  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  above  the  brown  bonnet-strings,  carefully  tied,  bloomed 
such  apple-blossom  cheeks,  that  when  she  saw  herself  in  the 
glass  even  Letty  was  contented.  Perhaps  all  the  more  so 
because  her  beauty  had  not  been  quite  unbeheld. 

Passing  through  the  hall,  Dr.  Stedman,  who  chanced  to  open 
his  door  at  the  same  moment,  had  bowed  to  her  with  a  courteous 
"  good  morning,"  not  pausing  to  say  more ;  though  she  declared 
to  Edna  he  looked  as  if  he  should  have  liked  it,  and  she  was 
certain  he  blushed.  However,  he  had  given  the  mere  salutation 
and  walked  rapidly  on  ahead,  till  the  sisters  lost  sight  of  him. 

"  Very  good  manners.  He  evidently  does  not  wish  to 
intrude,"  observed  Letty. 

"  No  gentleman  would,"  said  Edna,  "  unless  quite  sure  that 
we  desired  his  company." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  is  going  ?  Probably  to  church.  So  you 
see  he  must  be  quite  respectable." 

A  little  lurking  devil  in  Edna's  spirit  inclined  her  to  begin 
and  argue  that  question,  and  prove  how  many  bad  people  went 
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to  church,  and  how  many  good  people  conscientiously  stayed 
away  ;  but  she  restrained  it,  and  soon  forgot  the  evil  spirit  in 
the  delicious  calm  of  their  walk,  through  lanes  green  with  bud- 
ding hedge-leaves,  and  sweet  with  the  scent  of  primroses,  to  the 
tiny  old  village  church.  Such  a  contrast  it  was  to  their  London 
church — so  different  was  this  day  to  their  terrible  London 
Sundays,  with  the  incessant  stream  of  feet  pattering  along  the 
dusty,  glaring  pavement,  church-goers  and  holiday-makers  all 
hurrying  on  to  their  worship,  their  amusement,  or  their  vice, 
with  much  the  same  countenance,  and  perhaps  with  not  such  a 
vital  difference  in  their  hearts !  Edna  often  used  to  think  so, 
and  then  rebuked  herself  for  her  uncharitableness. 

But,  in  truth,  she  hated  London — she  hated  above  all  things 
London  Sundays.  Her  Sundays  here,  in  the  grey  little  churc^ 
with  a  green  vision  of  the  outside  world  showing  through  its 
unpainted  windows  and  open  door,  recalled  to  her  the  sweet, 
peaceful  Sabbaths  of  her  childhood,  when  she  was  a  little  country 
girl  in  Hampshire,  and  was  taken  across  fields  and  woods  to  j  ust 
such  a  village  church  as  this.  As  she  sat  there,  in  the  free  seats 
(which  Letty  did  not  like  at  all),  there  came  back  into  her  head 
a  poem  which,  in  her  dreary  school  days  at  St.  John's  Wood,  she 
had  learnt,  and  the  schoolmistress  had  reproved  her  because 
there  was  "  love  "  in  it.  But  Edna  had  fancied  it  because  there 
was  in  it  a  feeling  like  those  country  Sundays  :  and  oh  !  how 
unlike  the  Sundays  at  St.  John's  Wood  !  It  was  something 
about — 

"  There  the  green  lane  descends, 
Tli rough  which  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 
0  gentlest  of  my  friends  ! 

"  The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass  ; 
Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 
A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

"  Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  was  pure  as  they  : 
One  of  God's  holy  messengers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on — sweet  stray  verses,  which  all  the  service 
long  "beat  time  to  nothing"  in  Edna's  brain.  A  strangely 
simple,  yet  acute  and  tenacious  brain — a  strangely  young  heart, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  its  cares  could  go  back  upon  lots  of  silly 
childish  poetry.  Yet  she  did  so,  and  recalled  the  exact  state  of 
mind  she  was  in  when  she  learnt  it — poor  little  sixteen-year-old 
girl,  brimming  over  with  romantic  dreams,  none  of  which  had 
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ever  come  true.  No,  not  one  ;  nor  did  she  expect  it  now  :  yet 
they  were  to  this  day  vivid  as  ever.  And  as,  with  a  half-comical 
application  to  the  present,  her  fancy  went  over  the  lines — 

"  Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon, 

But  it  seemed  not  so  to  me  ; 
For  he  spake  of  Ruth  the  beautiful, 
And  still  I  thought  of  tliee. 

"  Lous,  was  the  prayer  he  uttered, 

Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me  ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee  ;  " 

— she  still  felt,  as  she  remembered  to  have  done  then,  that  it 
would  be  the  summit  of  earthly  happiness  to  go  peacefully  to 
church — just  such  a  village  church  as  this,  and  on  just  such  a 
summer  Sunday  morning — and  sit  there,  with  the  beloved  of 
one's  heart,  worshipping  and  loving,  with  the  prayer  that  has 
its  root  in  love,  and  the  love  that  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  is  a 
perpetual  prayer. 

"  What  a  dear  little  church  this  is  ! "  she  whispered  to  her 
sister  as  they  went  out. 

"Very;  but  a  rather  common  congregation.  I  saw  scarcely 
any  one  above  the  class  of  farmers,  except  in  the  rectory  pew. 
And  did  you  notice  a  bonnet  there — straw,  with  a  green  trimming 
and  a  wreath  of  pink  daisies  all  round  the  face  ?  That  is  how 
I  should  like  my  bonnet,  Edna.  Please  remember." 

"  Very  well." 

"Dr.  Stedman  did  go  to  church.  He  sat  just  behind  us*. 
Didn't  you  see  him  ? " 

"  No.     In  truth,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him." 

"  Hush  !  there  he  is." 

He  might  have  overheard  the  remark,  for  he  passed  close  by 
the  sisters,  passed  again  with  only  a  bow — not  manifesting  the 
slightest  intention  of  stopping  and  speaking,  like  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  who  lingered  in  friendly  groups  all  the  way  between 
the  church  porch  and  the  lich-gate.  Presently,  his  long  strides 
took  him  far  away  down  the  road. 

"  What  very  odd  manners  ! "  remarked  Letty,  a  little  annoyed. 

"  I  think  they  are  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  who  has  the 
sense  not  to  intrude  upon  two  ladies  who  have  neither  father 
nor  brother  to  make  his  acquaintance  desirable — or  even  pos- 
sible," said  Edna,  determined  to  hold  to  her  resolution,  and  allow 
no  loophole  of  civility  through  which  the  enemy  might  assault 
their  little  encampment,  and  bring  about  that  passage  of  arms 
for  which  Letty  was  evidently  accoutring  herself — making  ready 
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for  a  tournament  which,  in  Edna's  mind,  was  either  foolish 
child's  play,  or  a  battle  royal  for  life  and  death. 

Not  that  any  idea  of  so  serious  a  crisis  struck  her  on  that 
bright  Sunday  morning.  She  simply  thought  that  her  sister 
wanted  a  bit  of  flirtation,  and  was  resolute  she  should  not  have 
it.  At  which  Letty  sulked  a  little  all  the  afternoon,  and  spent 
a  long,  leisurely,  lazy  Sunday,  without  referring  again  to  either 
Dr.  Stedman  or  his  brother. 

After  tea,  she  insisted  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  to  church 
a  second  time,  but  recalled  her  wish  when  she  looked  out  on 
the  sweet  Sabbath  evening.  "  We'll  take  a  walk  instead,  if  you 
are  not  too  good,  Edna." 

Edna  was  not  in  the  least  too  good.  She  longed  to  be  out 
in  the  green  lanes,  enjoying  the  birds'  Sunday  hymns,  and  the 
incense  of  the  Sunday  flowers,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  elm- 
trees'  tall  arms,  in  a  dumb  thanksgiving  for  being  again  clothed 
with  leaves  :  all  creatures,  great  and  small,  seeming  to  feel 
themselves  happier  and  merrier  on  a  Sunday  than  on  any 
common  day.  So  she  brought  down  Letty's  hat — deposing 
the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet — wrapped  her  up  well  in  a  warm 
shawl,  and  went  out  with  her,  having  first  cast  a  glance  to  see 
if  the  opposite  door  was  shut.  It  was,  and  the  blinds  were 
down.  The  brothers  seemed  seldom  or  never  to  go  out  of 
evenings. 

The  sisters  crossed  the  threshold  with  light  steps,  and  lighter 
hearts.  But,  as  they  did  so,  the  grim  invisible  Woman,  sitting 
there,  laughed  at  them,  knowing  she  had  her  will— not  they. 

And  what  of  the  two,  divided  from  them  by  just  a  wall,  on 
this  momentous,  monotonous  Sunday — the  two  young  men, 
about  whom,  whether  they  thought  or  not,  Edna  and  Letty  said 
nothing  1 

Julius  Stedman  had  been  terribly  depressed  all  day.  There 
came  upon  him  one  of  those  moody  fits  to  which,  even  in  health, 
he  had  been  subject,  and  which  now  were  so  severe  as  to  try  to 
the  utmost  both  body  and  mind  ;  and  the  cloud  did  not  lift  off 
for  hours.  Except  during  church-time,  his  brother  never  left 
him,  but  hovered  about  him  with  a  tenderness  less  brotherly 
than  sisterly,  alternately  reasoning  and  jesting,  reproving  and 
persuading,  but  all  in  vain.  He  lay  silent,  shutting  out  day- 
light and  cheerfulness,  refusing  to  do  anything,  or  to  suffer 
anything  to  be  done  for  him.  At  last,  apropos  of  nothing  that 
William  could  discover,  unless  it  was  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
and  the  closing  of  the  hall  door,  indicating  the  departure  of  some- 
body to  evening  church,  Julius  said,  "I  should  like  to  go  out." 
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The  doctor  remonstrated.  It  was  late — the  dew  would  soon 
be  falling. 

"  What  do  I  care  1  Why  need  I  care  ?  It  will  do  me  no 
harm.  Or  if  it  did,  what  matter  ?  You  can't  cure  me,  Will, 
with  all  your  cleverness.  You  had  better  kill  me  off  quick." 

"  How  ?      Mention  the  easiest  way." 

"  Oh,  anything.  I  hate  this  shilly-shally  work — one  day 
better,  the  next  day  worse.  Your  prognostications  were  all 
wrong.  This  place  does  not  cure  me,  and  never  will." 

"  Shall  we  go  back  to  London?  " 

"  Horrible  !  No.  Besides,  didn't  you  tell  me  you  wanted 
a  fortnight's  quiet  reading  before  your  hospital  lectures  began?" 

"  I'll  manage  about  that,  if  you  would  like  to  go  home.  In 
fact,  though  it  isn't  much  of  a  home  we  have,  I  think  we  should 
be  better  off  there  than  here." 

Then,  with  the  contrariness  of  sickness,  Julius  veered  roundt 
and  argued  energetically,  almost  irritably,  on  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Stedman  could  not  repress  his  annoyance.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  knew  his  own  mind,  and  his  brother's  indecision 
tried  him  severely. 

"  Have  it  which  way  you  like,"  he  said,  sharply.  "  You're  as 
bad  to  deal  with  as  any  woman.  Stay  or  go — which  you  choose  ; 
only  let  me  know,  that  I  may  take  my  measures  accordingly." 

"  As  bad  as  a  woman,''  repeated  Julius,  mournfully.  "  Yes  ; 
I  suppose  I  am.  Not  half  a  man,  and  never  shall  be.  Ah !  I 
wish  I  had  some  woman  about  me  ;  she  would  pity  me  ;  she 
would  understand  me.  Nay,  Will,  don't  look  savage.  I  didn't 
mean  to  vex  you." 

"  Nor  did  you  vex  me ;  so  don't  be  fancying  that  among 
other  nonsense,"  returned  Will,  with  some  impatience.  "  Just 
let  us  try  to  have  an  ounce  of  common  sense  between  us.  The 
larger  matters  we  can  settle  to-morrow.  At  present  the  question 
is,  Will  you  or  will  you  not  go  out  this  evening  ?  Say  yes,  and 
I'll  go  and  fetch  the  chair." 

"  Thank  you.     But  it's  late,  and  it's  Sunday  evening." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  The  doctor  rose,  searched  for  his  hat,  and  was 
off  in  a  minute. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  brothers  were  out  on  the  cliffs,  in 
their  accustomed  mode  of  progression,  along  the  familiar  way. 
Doubtless,  a  weary  life  for  them  both  ;  an  unnatural  life  for  two 
young  men,  in  the  very  flower  of  their  age,  and  both  in  the  most 
critical  time  of  their  career  ;  a  time  when,  to  most  men,  every 
week,  every  day,  is  of  moment  as  regards  their  future.  Yet 
here  they  were,  passing  it  in  compulsory  idleness.  No  wonder 
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both  were  silent,  and  that  the  lovely  evening  did  not  steal  into 
their  hearts  as  it  did  into  those  of  the  two  young  women.  Nay, 
their  forced  companionship  seemed  to  throw  the  brothers  wider 
apart  than  it  had  done  the  sisters.  True,  Will  and  Julius  never 
quarrelled  as  Letty  and  Edna  sometimes  did — bursting  into  a 
thunderstorm  of  words,  ending  in  tears  and  kisses  of  recon- 
ciliation— womanish  but  safe.  On  the  contrary,  each  fortified 
himself  behind  his  masculine  armour  of  steely  reticence,  smooth 
and  cold,  feeling  all  the  while  that  within  it  he  was  a  dull  fellow 
— a  solitary  fellow — even  with  his  own  brother  beside  him. 
Such  lonely  moments  come  to  all  people — before  marriage — 
(Heaven  help  them  if  they  come  after  marriage  ! )  and  it  would 
be  well  if  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  recognised 
this  fact — as  a  law  of  God  and  necessity — that  all  the  love  of 
duty  never  makes  up  for  the  love  of  choice. 

What  poor  Julius  was  thinking  of  as  he  sat,  helplessly  propelled 
along,  and  looked  listlessly  on  the  sweet  landscape  that  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  heart  to  paint — what  William  felt  as  he 
expended  in  pushing  the  Bath-chair  the  manly  strength  that 
would  have  enjoyed  a  good  twenty-mile  walk  across  the  island, 
geologizing,  botanizing,  and  what  not, — must  remain  alike  un- 
known. Certainly,  neither  brother  communicated  his  feelings 
to  the  other.  They  were  uncommonly  dull  company  this 
evening,  and  that  was  the  truth  of  it. 

The  cliffs  were  deserted— all  the  good  people  at  church. 
Only,  just  as  they  were  returning  home,  Julius  pointed  out  two 
figures  standing  on  the  cliff-top,  sharp  against  the  sky. 

u  Two  ladies,  I  think  they  are — a  very  tall  one  and  a  very 
short  one." 

"It  is  probably  the  Misses  Kenderdine.  They  were  out,  for 
I  saw  their  door  open  as  we  passed.'* 

"  Hurry  back  then,  Will.  Don't  let  us  meet  them.  They 
will  only  look  at  me  with  their  confounded  pity.  I  hate  being 
pitied.  Make  haste." 

The  doctor  did  his  best,  but  there  were  some  steep  little 
ascents  and  descents  which  required  all  his  skill  and  strength. 
In  one  of  these  his  pilotage  failed.  In  turning  past  a  large 
stone,  the  wheel  came  off,  and  the  chair  toppled  over,  landing 
its  occupant  ignominiously  on  the  grass. 

A  slight,  almost  ridiculous  accident,  if  it  had  not  happened 
to  an  invalid,  arid  to  such  a  nervous  invalid  as  Julius  Stedman 
As  it  was,  his  brother  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  Julius, 
whose  state  could  never  be  counted  on  with  certainty  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  seemed  to  take  his  disaster  easily  enough. 
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Nay,  the  little  excitement  roused  his  mobile  temperament 
into  healthy  vitality.  He  sat  on  the  grass,  perfectly  unhurt, 
and  laughing  heartily. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  '  spill.'  Done  as  cleverly  as  if  you 
had  done  it  on  purpose — perhaps  to  attract  the  attention  ol 
those  ladies.  They  evidently  think  we  have  had  a  frightful 
accident.  See  how  they  are  running  to  the  rescue — that  is,  the 
little  one ;  the  other  is  too  majestic  to  run.  She  stalks  down, 
Juno-like,  to  oiler  her  benign  aid  to  me,  miserable  mortal  ! 
And,  by  Juno,  what  a  gait  she  has  !  Never  did  I  see  such  a 
handsome  creature  !  No,  I  thank  you,  Miss  Kenderdine,"  added 
he,  when,  a  second  time  led  away  by  her  impulse  of  kindness, 
Edna  came  hastily  down  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  "No,  I'm  not 
killed — not  this  time.  But  I  seem  always  destined  to  fall  into 
sudden  misfortune  and  have  you  appearing  to  me  as  my  guardian 
angel." 

Edna  did  not  laugh,  for  she  caught  sight  of  Dr.  Stedman's 
anxious  face,  and  guessed  at  once  that  the  position  of  affairs 
was  rather  serious — the  chair  useless,  no  carriage  attainable, 
the  dews  beginning  to  fall  heavily,  and  they  on  the  cliff-top,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  with  an  invalid  who  could 
not  walk  a  step  and  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  said  she,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  elder 
brother,  while  the  younger,  oblivious  of  his  disaster,  became 
absorbed  in  conversation  with  Letty,  who,  arriving  stately  and 
slowly,  had  just  begiin  to  hope,  with  condescending  interest, 
that  he  had  not  hurt  himself.  "  I  see  how  things  are.  What 
must  we  do?"  repeated  Edna,  in  unconscious  fraternity. 
"  Shall  I  run  and  fetch  assistance  V9 

"  No  ;  it  would  only  annoy  him.  Besides,  there  is  no  need. 
We  must  get  him  to  walk  home.  I  know  he  could  walk  if  he 
tried." 

Edna  looked  amazed — a  little  indignant. 

"  You  think  me  cruel,  I  know  ;  but  we  doctors  are  obliged  tu 
be  so  to  some  sort  of  patients.  And  it  is  the  real  truth.  He 
is  quite  capable  of  walking  a  short  distance,  and  I  shall  be 
rather  thankful  for  anything  that  forces  him  to  acknowledge  it. 
Am  I  very  hard-hearted,  Miss  Kenderdine  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say.     I  suppose  you  know  best." 

This  little  conversation  was  carried  on  confidentially  over  the 
broken  wheel,  but  there  was  no  time  for  discussion.  Every 
minute  the  air  grew  more  chill  and  the  grass  more  dewy ;  the 
tide  was  rising,  and  the  wind  that  came  in  with  it  began  to 
blow  freshly  from  rv~er  the  sea.  To  healthy  people  it 
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delicious — intoxicating  in  its  pure  saltness  ;  but  to  the  invalid, 
though  apparently  he  did  not  notice  it,  being  engaged  talking 
to  Letty,  who  was  sympathising  with  him  in  the  most  charming 
manner — to  a  person  in  Julius  Stedman's  condition,  Edna  felt 
that  it  might  be  most  dangerous. 

"  We  must  get  him  home  somehow  at  once,  and  I  see  but 
one  way,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  professional  air,  decisive  and 
dictatorial,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  amused  Edna. 
"  Will  you  help  me,  Miss  Kenderdine  ?  If  I  support  him  on 
one  side,  will  you  let  him  lean  on  you  at  the  other  1  I  am 
sorry  to  trouble  you — very  sorry ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  emergency. 
And  if,  as  you  said,  you  are  accustomed  to  sick-nursing " 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  think  I  can  do  this.  I  have  almost  carried 
Letty  many  a  time.  Though  I  am  small,  I  am  very  strong." 

"  I  can  see  that." 

"  But  how  will  you  persuade  him  to  walk  ? " 

"  Will  you  suggest  it  1  It  might  come  better  from  a 
stranger.  Try,  please  ;  for  we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

Nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  was  done — probably  by  the 
invalid's  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  left  no  chance  of  refus- 
ing ;  but  it  was  done.  Between  his  two  supporters,  Julius  was 
marched  remorselessly  on,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  across 
the  smooth  down.  And  then,  no  doubt,  it  was  rather  pleasant 
to  be  assisted  in  his  steps  by  one  charming  girl,  and  have  his 
progress  watched  and  encouraged  by  another.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Julius  did  walk,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  and 
Miss  Kenderdine,  the  whole  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  garden  gate,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  as  they 
bad  expected,  he  turned,  with  his  countenance  all  beaming — 

"  How  cleverly  I  have  done  it !  I  do  think  I  shall  get  back 
the  use  of  my  limbs.  Will  said  so — but  I  never  believed  him. 
I  say,  old  fellow,  don't  be  too  conceited — but  you  were  right, 
after  all." 

The  doctor  smiled.  Edna  saw  something  in  his  face  that 
touched  her  even  more  than  the  delighted  excitement  in  that 
of  the  invalid. 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  feels  like ! "  said  Julius  to  Edna. 
"  To  have  been  tied  and  bound  for  weeks  to  that  chair — to  feel 
as  if  one  should  never  walk  any  more — and  now,  I  do  believe,  if 
you  would  let  me,  I  could  walk  quite  aloiie." 

"  Try,"  said  the  doctor,  composedly. 

"  Oh,  do  try  ! "  cried  Edna,  eagerly. 

The  young  man  did  try,  and  succeeded.  Very  tottering  steps 
they  were,  and  not  many  of  them,  for  his  brother  would  not 
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allow  it ;  but  he  did  really  walk — alone  and  unassisted.  And 
only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  deprived  for  a  season  of 
the  power  of  locomotion,  or  of  any  power  which  we  use  so 
commonly  and  thanklessly  that  we  need  to  lose  it  before  we 
fully  recognise  its  blessing,  can  understand  the  ecstasy  which  lit 
up  every  feature  of  the  poor  fellow's  face,  and  was  reflected  in 
the  faces  round  about  him. 

"I  declare  I  am  just  like  a  baby — a  baby  first  learning  to 
walk,"  said  Julius,  viewing  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other — 
patting  them  and  looking  down  upon  them  as  if  they  were  quite 
new  acquaintances  or  lately  recovered  friends.  "  Don't  laugh 
at  me,  please,  you  two  young  ladies.  Will,  there,  won't ;  he 
knows  I  always  was  a  simpleton.  And  then  I  have  been  so  ill, 
and  the  future  has  looked  so  terrible.  Don't  laugh  at  me." 

"  We  are  not  laughing,"  said  Letty,  whose  good-nature  had 
really  been  roused — so  much  so  as  to  forget  herself,  her  "  unfor- 
tunate appearance,"  and  the  sense  of  dignified  propriety  due  to 
both,  in  the  warm  human  interest  of  the  moment.  u  Indeed, 
we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you  better — are  we  not,  sister  ? " 

But  Edna  was  so  moved  that  she  was  actually  crying. 

"  How  good  you  are  ! "  said  Julius,  taking  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  warmly.  While  the  whole  four  stood  silent,  some- 
thing— they  knew  not  what — seemed  to  come  creeping  round 
them  like  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  kindliness,  and  mutual 
sympathy — compelling  them  into  friendliness,  whether  they 
willed  it  or  not.  And  as  they  stood  at  the  front  door,  the  soft, 
grey,  misty  twilight  was  drawing  a  veil  over  the  sea,  and  the 
robin-redbreast,  from  his  nest  at  the  cliff's  edge,  gave  one  or 
two  good-night  warbles  over  his  mate  and  his  little  ones,  and 
the  first  star  came  out,  large  and  bright,  in  the  zenith.  The 
sunshiny  Sunday  was  making  a  good  end. 

"  Come  in  now,"  said  the  doctor,  for  nobody  seemed  disposed 
to  stir.  "At  least,  we  must.  Julius,  let  us  say  good-night,  with 
many  thanks,  to  these  two  ladies.  Are  you  quite  warm,  lad  1 
I  wish  I  had  ordered  a  fire." 

"  Ours  is  lit,"  said  Edna ;  and,  with  a  glance  at  her  sister, 
she  did  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  what  seemed  a  simple 
thing  enough,  yet  was  the  very  last  thing,  which,  an  hour  ago, 
she  would  have  thought  of  doing — the  thing  of  all  others  she 
had  determined  not  to  do — she  invited  the  brothers  into  their 
parlour. 

"  It  will  prevent  all  danger  of  a  chill,"  said  the  little  woman, 
turning  to  Dr.  Stedman  with  quite  a  grandmotherly  air.  "Your 
room  will  be  warm  in  half-an-hour ;  and,  meantime,  he  can  lie 
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down.     Wi  have  a  capital  sofa  ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Williams  told  us 
it  was  better  than  yours,  and  we  offered  to  exchange." 

"  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Julius.  "  I  shall  soon 
be  well ;  indeed,  I  feel  myself  well  now.  It  is  astonishing  what 
good  this  evening  has  done  me;  or  rather  not  astonishing — a 
little  society  cheers  one  up  so  much.  Well,  I  may  go  in  and 
sit  by  that  nice  blazing  fire  ! " 

u  By  all  means,  since  these  ladies  are  so  kind." 

The  doctor  helped  his  brother  in,  made  him  comfortable  on 
the  sofa  ("and  how  cleverly  he  did  it  too — wouldn't  he  be  uncom- 
monly good  to  his  wife,  that  great  big  fellow !  "  remarked  Letty 
afterwards),  and  then  was  about  departing,  as  if  he  hesitated  to 
consider  anyone  but  Julius  included  in  the  invitation. 

Letty  said,  in  her  most  stately  but  most  fascinating  manner, 
"  she  hoped  Dr.  Stedman  would  remain."  So  he  remained. 

It  wTas  the  first  evening  they  ever  spent  together — these  four  ; 
indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  an  evening,  for  Dr.  Stedman 
carried  his  brother  away  remorselessly  at  the  half-hour's  end. 
Its  incidents  were  unimportant,  and  its  conversation  trivial,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  first  acquaintance.  Only  in  books, 
seldom  or  never  in  real  life,  do  youths  and  maidens  dash  into 
the  Romeo-and- Juliet  passion  of  the  instant.  Now-a-days 
people — even  young  people — rarely  fall  in  love  ;  they  walk  into 
it  deliberately  and  open-eyed,  or  slip  into  it  gradually  unawares. 
It  is  all  one, 

"  Come  he  slow,  or  corne  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Love  that  comes  at  last." 

The  only  notable  fact  in  the  evening's  entertainment  was 
that,  ere  he  sat  down,  Dr.  Stedman  pointedly  took  out  his  card, 
and  laid  it  before  the  sisters. 

"  I  think,  Julius,  before  we  intrude  upon  these  ladies'  hospi- 
tality, we  ought  to  tell  them  who  and  what  we  are.  Miss 
Kenderdine,  my  brother  is  an  artist,  and  I  am  a  doctor.  There 
are  only  us  two  ;  our  parents  are  long  dead,  and  we  never  had 
a  sister.  We  live  at  Kensington,  where  I  have  taken  the 
practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Young." 

"  We  knew  Dr.  Young,"  replied  Edna,  with  very  considerable 
relief ;  "  and  we  heard  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him.  That  must  have  been  yourself?" 

Dr.  Stedman  bowed.  "  Then,"  he  added,  smiling,  and  in  his 
smile  the  not  quite  good-tempered  look  before  spoken  of  certainly 
disappeared — "  then  I  may  be  considered  to  have  given  in  our 
certificates  of  character  ?  " 

"  Not  mine,"  observed  Julius  from  the  sofa.     "  I  may  be  a 
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niDsfc  awful  scapegrace  for  all  these  ladies  know  j  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
hanging  round  the  neck  of  my  respectable  brother  like  a  mill- 
stone or  an  old  man  of  the  sea ;  a  poor  artist — disreputable,  aa 
most  poor  artists  are.  Nobody  can  expect  the  luxury  of  a 
character  unless  he  is  rich  ;  and  I  am  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse, 
I  assure  you,  Miss  Kenderdine.  All  our  money  came  to  Will 
there  ;  his  grandfather's  pet  he  was,  and  he  left  him  his  heir, 
but  he  halves  it  all  with  me,  and " 

"  Julius,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking  ! " 

"  I  always  do  talk  nonsense  when  I'm  happy ;  and  I  am  so 
happy  to-night  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  mo.  So  now 
you  know  all  about  us,  Miss  Kenderdine  ;  and  you  may  either 
make  friends  of  us  or  not,  as  you  choose." 

"  Say,  rather,  acquaintance ;  friendship  does  not  come  all  in 
a  minute,"  said  the  doctor,  regarding  his  brother,  who  sat 
looking  so  handsome  and  bright,  pleasant  and  loveable,  with 
something  of  the  expression,  deprecating  yet  proud,  with  which 
a  parent  regards  a  spoiled  child,  for  whom  he  feels  bound  to 
apologize,  but  cannot  quite  see  the  necessity,  and  thinks  every- 
body must  secretly  be  in  as  admiring  an  attitude  as  himself. 
In  fact,  the  big  brother's  evident  admiration  of  the  sickly  one 
struck  the  sisters  as  something  quite  funny — if  it  were  not  so 
touching  and  so  unusual  in  its  way. 

"  Well,  then — we  being  two  lonely  brothers,  and  they  two 
sisters,  thrown  together  in  this  not  too  lively  abode — will  they 
kindly  permit  our  acquaintance,  after  the'  pattern  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  celebrated  letter — *  Yours  as  you  demean  yourselves, 

Edna  Kenderdine  and '  I  have  not  heard  your  sister's 

Christian  name." 

"  Letty — Letitia,"  said  the  owner  of  it,  looking  downwards. 

This  was  the  only  information  vouchsafed  to  the  two  guests 
by  their  hostesses.  As  Letty  said,  after  they  were  gone,  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  evidently  gentlemen,  must  have  seen  at  a 
glance  that  she  and  her  sister  were  gentlewomen  ;  and  any 
further  facts  were  quite  unnecessary. 

Edna  thought  so  too  ;  still,  with  her  exceeding  candour,  and 
perhaps  a  lurking  pride,  she  would  have  liked  them — the  doctor 
especially — to  know  that  Letty  and  herself  were  only  school- 
mistresses. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHY  do  people  take  to  loving  one  another — or  liking,  the 
customary  and  safe  preliminary  to  loving  ?  And  how  does  the 
love  first  come  ?  Through  what  mysterious  process  do  young 
folks  pass,  by  steps  rapid  or  slow,  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  their  own  idiosyncrasy,  out  of  the  common  world — the  quiet 
colourless,  everyday  world — into  that  strange  new  paradise,  from 
which  there  is  no  returning  ?  No,  none  !  We  may  be  driven 
out  of  it  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword — out  into  the  wilder- 
ness, which  we  have  to  till  and  keep,  changing  its  thorns  and 
thistles  into  a  respectable  ordinary  garden — we  may  pass  out  of 
it,  calmly  and  happily,  into  a  new  earth — safe,  and  sweet,  and 
home-like ;  but  this  particular  paradise  is  never  found  again — 
never  re-entered  more. 

Why  should  it  be  1  All  life  is  a  mere  progression — a  pressing 
on  and  on  ;  and  death  itself — we  Christians  believe — but  a 
higher  development  into  more  perfect  life.  Yet  as  nothing  good 
is  ever  lost,  or  wholly  forgotten,  one  can  imagine  even  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  sitting  glorious  before  the  great  white  throne, 
recalling  with  a  tender  sweetness  the  old  earthly  heaven  which 
was  first  created  by  that  strange  state  of  mind — that  intoxicating 
idealisation  of  all  things  within  and  without,  as  if  everything 
were  beheld  with  new  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  creature  new-born ; 
the  condition  which  silly  folk  call  being  "  in  love." 

It  has  its  sillinesses — no  one  will  deny ;  its  weaknesses  and 
madnesses  ;  but  it  has  its  divine  side  too,  chiefly  because  then, 
and  not  till  then,  comes  the  complete  absorption  of  self  into 
some  other  being  dearer  and  better,  higher  and  nobler  than 
oneself,  or  imagined  so ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  everything 
divine  in  human  nature.  If  men  or  women  are  ever  good  at  all 
— ever  heroic,  unselfish,  self-denying — they  will  be  so  when  they 
first  fall  in  love  ;  and  if  the  love  be  worthy,  that  goodness  will 
take  root  and  grow.  As  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  a  noble 
love,  be  it  happy  or  unhappy,  ennobles  a  whole  life.  And  I 
think  no  friends — no  parents  especially — if  they  are  real  friends, 
real  parents,  true  as  tender,  generous  as  wise,  can  see  two  young 
people  standing  at  the  enchanted  gate  without  a  prayerful 
thankfulness ;  ay,  thankfulness.  For  it  is  the  gate  of  life  to 
them,  whatever  be  the  end. 

Neither  friends  nor  kindred  stood  by  these  four  to  watch  or 
warn  them,  to  help  or  hinder  their  footsteps,  in  entering  this 
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unknown  paradise  ;  they  walked  into  it  deliberately  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  from  that  first  Sunday  night  when  Julius 
Stedman  lay  on  the  Misses  Kenderdine's  sofa,  talking  to  one  and 
gazing  at  the  other,  with  all  his  heart,  both  in  his  lips  and  eyes. 

He  was  the  grand  foundation  of  the  acquaintance,  the  corner- 
stone which  seemed  to  make  it  all  safe  and  right  and  natural 
The  sacredness  of  sickness  was  upon  him  and  around  him  ;  for 
after  the  exertion  of  that  night  he  fell  back  considerably,  and 
for  some  days  made  his  brother  and  his  friends — in  the  anxiety 
they  grew  into  friends — very  miserable  about  him.  The  Misses 
Kenderdine  were  by  no  means  strong-minded  women,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  make  acquaintance  with,  or  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  made  acquaintance  by,  any  stray  young  man  they 
happened  to  meet.  They  had  a  keen  sense  of  decorum ;  but 
then  it  was  the  decorum  of  true  womanliness,  the  pure  simplicity 
of  soul  which  sees  no  harm  in  things  not  really  harmful ;  the 
sweet  dignity  of  maidenhood,  which,  feeling  that,  known  or  un- 
known, met  or  unmet,  there  can  be  to  any  woman  but  one  man 
alive  who  is  a  possible  husband,  regards  the  rest  of  the  sex  with 
a  gentle  kindness, — a  placid  indifference — nothing  more. 

At  least  such  was  Edna's  feeling,  and  by  the  strong  influence 
of  her  character  she  turned  Letty  into  the  same,  or  an  imitation 
of  the  same,  for  the  time  being.  After  a  long  consultation  be- 
tween themselves,  the  sisters  agreed  that  it  wrould  be  ridiculous 
in  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  poor  sick  fellow  in  the  next 
room,  and  his  grave,  anxious  brother,  who  seemed  wholly 
absorbed  in  nursing  him,  because  these  happened  to  be  young 
men,  and  they  themselves  young  women  ;  and  no  regular  intro- 
duction in  society  had  taken  place  between  them. 

"  But  we  know  all  about  them  nevertheless,"  argued  Edna. 
11 1  quite  well  remember,  that  when  I  was  urged  to  send  for  Dr. 
Young  to  you,  and  found  he  had  died  suddenly,  his  successor 
was  very  highly  recommended.  I  forgot,  or  I  took  no  notice  of 
the  name,  but  it  must  have  been  this  same  Dr.  Stedman.  Had 
I  sent,  and  had  he  attended  you  in  the  fever,  how  very  funny  it 
would  have  been  ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Suppose  we  tell  him  what  a  near  escape  he 
had  of  either  killing  or  curing  me  ! " 

"  I  think  not,  dear.  As  you  say,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
them  to  know  anything  about  us.  I  do  not  mean  even  to  tell 
them  that  we  live  at  Kensington;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  something  about  Dr.  Stedman,  and  it  warrants  us  in  being 
kind  and  civil  to  that  poor  sick  boy — he  looks  no  more  than  a 
boy.  And  how  very  ill  he  seemed  this  morning  ! " 
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So  Edna  reasoned  with  herself,  most  simply  and  sincerely  ;  as 
she  drifted — they  all  drifted — into  that  frank  association,  which, 
the  first  barrier  being  broken,  was  sure  to  come  to  people  living 
in  the  same  house,  having  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  do  but 
to  go  out  and  come  in,  and  watch  each  other's  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  innocently  enough  ;  but  yet  with  a  certain  interest 
that  appeared  to  rouse  into  new  life  the  whole  party,  especially 
the  invalids. 

For  Letty  was  a  little  of  an  invalid  again.  She  took  a  slight 
chill ;  and  Dr.  Stedman  prescribed  for  her,  in  a  very  reticent, 
formal,  but  still  pleasant  and  friendly  way,  which  further  helped 
on  the  intimacy  between  them.  And  as  for  Edna,  her  chief 
friend,  as  she  openly  declared,  was  Julius.  He  took  to  her 
suddenly  and  completely,  with  a  kind  of  childlike  dependence,  so 
affectionately  persistent  that  there  was  no  withstanding  it.  Soon 
it  became  quite  natural  for  him  to  send  for  her  in  to  sit  with 
him  when  his  brother  went  out,  to  beg  her  to  accompany  them 
and  "  see  that  nothing  happened  to  him  "  in  the  daily  walk  that 
Will  shortly  began  to  insist  upon,  first  round  the  garden  and 
gradually  lengthening  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  Bath-chair. 
He  talked  and  jested  with  her  alternately,  for  she  was  a  merry 
as  well  as  earnest  little  woman  :  he  tyrannized  over  her,  making 
her  see  to  his  little  comforts,  which  she  did  in  quite  a  motherly, 
or,  rather,  as  he  declared,  a  "  grandmotherly"  way;  sometimes  he 
even  presumed  to  tease  her,  but  all  in  such  frank,  boyish,  and 
yet  perfectly  gentlemanly  fashion,  that  the  result  was  inevitable 
— Edna  grew  exceedingly  fond  of  him. 

"  Fond  of"  is  the  word,  that  quiet  tenderness  which  generally, 
though  not  always,  precludes  the  possibility  of  anything  more. 

This  firm  alliance,  open  and  free,  between  Julius  and  Edna, 
made  sociability  progress  amazingly,  and  threw  the  two  others 
together  more  than  Letty's  sister  would,  a  week  ago,  have  dared 
to  risk.  But  then  Dr.  Stedman,  the  more  she  knew  of  him, 
seemed  the  more  unlikely  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  Letty's  victims, 
being  exceedingly  sedate  and  middle-aged  for  his  years,  and  appa- 
rently not  at  all  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
He  would  walk  by  Letty's  side  for  hours  without  detaching  her 
from  the  others,  or  talking  to  her  very  much  himself;  he  seemed 
to  like  looking  at  her  as  any  man  might,  and  that  was  all.  Ob- 
viously he  was  incapable  of  flirtation,  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  it  meant,  carried  on  all  conversations  with  the  sisters  in  the 
most  open,  grave  and  courteous  earnest ;  as  Letty  declared,  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  her  to  set  up  a  flirtation 
with  him,  even  had  she  tried. 
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To  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  try.  She  too  was  subdued  by 
the  shadow  of  heavy  sickness,  which  she  had  so  lately  escaped, 
and  which  still  hung  over  the  two  brothers.  Her  sympathy  was 
aroused ;  she  thought  less  of  herself  and  her  charms,  and  wag 
consequently  more  charming  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 

Did  the  young  men  see  and  feel  it — this  extraordinary  fasci- 
nation, half  of  soul  half  of  sense,  which  breathes  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  a  beautiful  woman,  if  she  has  anything  womanly 
in  her  at  all  1  And  Letty  had  a  good  deal.  There  wras  in  her 
not  a  particle  of  ill-nature,  that  "  envy,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness,"  which  women  have  sometimes  sore  need  to  pray 
against.  She  was  always  gentle  and  ladylike,  and  exceedingly 
sweet-tempered.  If,  taken  altogether,  her  character  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  negatives,  her  beauty  was  a  thing  so  positive  that 
it  supplied  all  deficiencies,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  In  the  eyes 
of  men,  probably  for  always. 

Julius  had  his  wish,  and  made  sketches  innumerable,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  surreptitious,  of  her  flexible  figure  and 
lovely  face.  Of  evenings  he  used  to  repeat  them  from  memory 
and  make  compositions  out  of  them.  Dr.  Stedman  was  called 
out  of  his  medical  researches  for  endless  criticism  upon  Miss 
Kenderdine — (they  always  called  her  Miss  Kenderdine,  and  her 
sister  Miss  .Edna,  though  why,  nobody  knew) — as  the  gardener's 
daughter — 

"  Gowned  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape, 
Holding  a  branch  to  fix  it  back  ; " 

Miss  Kenderdine  in  mediaeval  costume,  as  Kreimhild  in  the 
Niebelungenlied ;  and  Miss  Kenderdine,  with  her  hat  off  and 
seaweeds  in  her  hair,  standing  with  the  tide  rolling  in  upon  her 
feet,  musing  pensively  with  head  bent  forward — a  veritable 
Ariadne  of  Naxos. 

"  That's  the  best,  I  think,"  said  Will,  whose  comments  were 
always  sharp,  short,  and  decisive. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  other,  lingering  over  his  work 
with  an  artist's  delight.  "  There  is  a  wonderful  deal  of  the 
Ariadne  in  her  face  naturally." 

"  Yes.  The  features  are  of  the  true  Greek  type — sensuous 
without  being  sensual,  pleasure-loving  but  not  coarse.  She 
ought  to  marry  a  rich  man,  and  then  she  would  do  uncommonly 
well." 

"  Probably ;  so  would  most  women,"  said  Julius,  with  some 
aharpness. 

Will  did  not  notice  that,  but  still  gazed  in  keen  criticism  on 
the  sketch. 
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"  Yes,  it's  like  her;  a  true  Ariadne  face — which,  Theseus  being 
lost,  would  take  up  very  comfortably  with  Bacchus." 

"  Horrible  !  horrible  !  Will,  I  never  knew  such  a  matter-of- 
fact,  abominably  blunt  fellow  as  you.  You  might  as  well  say 
that  if  Miss  Kenderdine  were  disappointed  in  love  she  would 
take  to  drinking.'* 

"  She  might.  I  have  seen  some  terrible  cases  of  female 
Bacchants  under  similar  circumstances.  But  I  beg  her  pardon. 
You  need  not  tell  her  I  said  so.  Besides,  she  is  never  likely  to 
be  disappointed  in  love,"  added  the  doctor,  as  he  put  down  the 
sketch-book,  and  ceased  the  conversation. 

It  was  the  only  conversation  that,  during  the  first  fortnight, 
the  brothers  held  concerning  their  new  acquaintances.  Indeed, 
there  was  not  time,  for,  excepting  the  late  working  hours — after 
nine  or  ten  o'clock — scarcely  an  hour  passed  when  the  occupants 
of  the  two  parlours  did  not  meet,  or  sit  waiting,  expectant  of  the 
chance  of  meeting.  Not  that  any  walks  or  talks  were  purposely 
or  systematically  planned — still  they  always  seemed  to  come 
about,  and  at  length  both  sides  ceased  to  make  reasons  or  ex- 
cuses for  them. 

"  We  are  just  four  good  children  out  on  a  holiday,"  said  Julius 
one  day,  when  they  were  all  sitting  eating  their  combined  lunch 
on  a  primrose  bank,  with  larks  singing  madly  over  head,  the  salt 
wind  freshening  all  their  faces,  and  far  away  the  outline  of  white 
cliffs  and  blue  sea  stretching  into  infinite  brightness — infinite 
peace.  "  Just  mere  children,  Miss  Edna,  and  oh,  do  let  us  enjoy 
ourselves  as  such.  We  shall  have  hard  enough  work  when  we 
get  home." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Edna,  with  a  half  sigh ;  and  she  too  gave 
herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 

None  the  less  enjoyable  that  it  was,  strangely  enough,  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  that  these  two  young  women  had  had  any 
frank  association  with  men — good,  pleasant  clever  men.  To 
Letty  the  opposite  sex  had  always  come  in  the  form  of  lovers — 
not  always  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  amazing  plurality  with 
which  they  had  blessed  Letitia  Kenderdine  ;  while  Edna  knew 
nothing  about  men  at  all.  That  cheerful,  frank  intercourse — 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual — which,  within  limits,  does  both 
sexes  a  world  of  good,  was  to  her  not  only  a  novelty,  but  an 
exceeding  pleasure.  She  was  not  a  stupid  woman — indeed,  it 
sometimes  dawned  upon  her  that  she  might  have  a  few  braina 
of  her  own,  since  she  could  so  readily  enter  into  the  talk  of  these 
two  men,  who  both,  in  their  way,  were  undoubtedly  clever  men, 
— thoughtful,  original,  and  with  no  folly  or  coarseness  about 
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them,  such  as  would  at  once  have  repelled  these  maidenly  gentle- 
women. Neither  of  the  brothers  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  make  love  to  Letty,  and  both  treated  Edna  with  a 
grateful  politeness,  a  true  heart  courtesy,  that  did  her  own  heart 
good.  For,  she  argued  to  herself,  it  was  not  Hke  the  civilities 
shown  to  Letty  ;  it  must  be  sincere,  since  it  was  shown  to  a  poor 
plain  little  schoolmistress.  She  had  taken  care  to  let  their  new 
friends  know  they  were  only  schoolmistresses,  teaching  trades- 
men's daughters  in  a  London  suburb — so  much,  no  more  ;  and 
fche  had  noticed  with  approbation  that  neither  brother  had  made 
the  slightest  further  inquiry  ;  nor  had  their  respective  positions 
in  life,  or  pecuniary  affairs,  or  family  connexions,  been  again 
referred  to. 

Thus  they  spent  day  after  day,  these  four  young  people,  in  as 
complete  an  Arcadia  as  if  there  were  no  such  a  place  as  the 
common  working-day  world,  no  sound  of  which  ever  reached 
them.  This  little  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  not  then  what  it  is 
now,  but  far  simpler,  far  lonelier,  far  lovelier — though  it  is 
lovely  yet — might  have  been  an  enchanted  island  of  the  sea — an 
Atlantis,  such  as  weary  mariners  sailed  after  in  vain — where  no 
one  toiled  and  no  one  suffered  :  no  one  hated,  or  quarrelled,  or 
betrayed ;  bat  all  was  sweet  content,  within  and  without,  and 
where  these  young  people  seemed  to  live  a  life  as  innocent  as 
the  birds,  and  as  peaceful  as  the  primroses. 

Letty  even  forgot  her  new  bonnet.  Edna  never  took  that  ex- 
pedition to  Ryde  ;  it  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  a  day  thereon,  and 
for  two  Sundays  more  the  sisters  went  contentedly  to  church  in 
their  winter's  clothes.  But  it  was  spring  in  both  their  hearts  all 
the  while. 

This  was,  they  agreed,  the  most  wonderful  spring  they  had 
ever  seen.  The  primroses  were  so  large  ;  the  hyacinths  so  in- 
numerable and  intensely  blue,  and  the  trees  came  into  leaf  with 
such  especial  luxuriance — all  in  a  minute,  as  it  seemed ;  some 
days  you  could  almost  see  them  growing.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May  the  oaks  were  full  enough  to  shelter  a  moderate-sized 
King  Charles,  and  on  a  certain  country  walk  Edna  discussed 
eagerly  with  Julius  that  celebrated  historical  fact,  which  he  had 
tried  to  illustrate  by  a  large  cartoon  in  the  previous  year's  exhi- 
bition at  Westminster  Hall. 

"  Did  you  compete  for  the  prizes  ?  "  she  asked,  walking  along 
I  j  his  side,  while  the  others  went  on  ahead,  this  being  their 
usual  way,  because  Letty  disliked  being  hindered  with  Julius's 
Btill  feeble  steps. 

"  I  tried,  but  I  failed.     I  always  do  fail,  somehow." 
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"That  is  hard.  I  wonder  why  it  should  bo  so,  when  you  are 
so  very  clever,''  said  Edna,  innocently. 

"Perhaps  other  people — Will  especially — think  me  cleverer 
than  I  am.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  added  he,  mournfully,  "but 
I  always  seem  to  miss  the  exact  point  of  success.  I  get  near  it, 
but  I  never  touch  it.  I  am  afraid  my  life  has  been — always  will 
be — a  failure." 

"  Many  lives  are,  that  do  not  show  it  outside,"  replied  Edna, 
more  sadly  than  her  wont.  For  she  too,  on  that  sunshiny  day, 
with  all  things  luring  her  to  enjoyment,  had  become  slightly 
conscious  of  something  lacking.  Did  the  others  feel  it,  she 
wondered]  Was  Letty  there  as  happy  as  she  looked,  when  stop- 
ping with  Dr.  Stedman  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  cliff,  up 
which  she  herself  had  managed  to  climb  with  Julius,  indulging 
him  with  the  fancy  that  he  was  helping  her,  while,  in  reality, 
she  supported  him— a  common  fiction? 

"  My  brother  and  your  sister  have  got  on  ahead  of  us,"  said 
Julius,  pausing,  breathless.  "They  seem  capital  friends.  He 
admires  her  extremely,  as,  indeed,  everybody  must  do.  She  is 
the  most  beautiful  person  we  ever  saw." 

"Yes;  all  people  say  that.  I  am  quite  used  to  hearing  it 
now." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  making 
the  remark.  The  fact  is  so  patent  that  it  ceases  to  be  either  a 
compliment  or  an  impertinence." 

"  It  would  never  be  an  impertinence,  said  as  you  say  it," 
replied  Edna,  gently,  for  she  saw  that  the  young  man  was  a  little 
annoyed  in  some  way.  "  Yet,  I  will  confess,  you  are  the  first 
person  whom  I  ever  heard  call  my  sister  handsome  without  its 
making  me  angry." 

"  What  an  odd  observation  to  make  !  How  it  might  be  mis- 
interpreted ! " 

"  How  ?  That  it  meant  I  was  jealous  of  her  ?  Oh,  how  very 
funny !  What  an  altogether  ridiculous  idea!  Me  jealous  of  my 
sister  because  she  is  so  beautiful,  while  I  myself  am — well !  '* 

"Never  mind  what  you  are,"  interrupted  Julius,  blushing,  for 
he  felt  he  was  treading  on  the  very  bounds  of  incivility. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  mind  a  little.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have 
been  handsome,  too.  But  as  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be;  and  I  have 
now  grown  quite  used  to  being  plain." 

Julius  was  fairly  puzzled.  It  had  been  his  trial,  and  not  at. 
inconsiderable  one,  in  his  acquaintance,  or  friendship,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  with  this  sweet  little  woman,  that  she  was  so  plain. 
To  his  keen  artist  eye,  her  want  of  complexion,  of  feature,  ami 
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general  brilliancy  of  effect,  was  sometimes  really  annoying.  She 
would  have  been  so  attractive,  so  original,  so  altogether  charming 
— if  only  she  had  been  a  trifle  prettier. 

Of  course  he  would  not  betray  this,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  to 
tell  an  untruth,  or  to  pay  an  idle  compliment,  which  the  candid 
Edna  could  at  once  have  discovered  and  scorned.  A  bright 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  compromised  with  it. 

"  Plain,  are  you  ?  Everybody  doesn't  think  so ;  "Will  doesn't. 
The  very  first  night  he  saw  you,  when  you  sat  adding  up  your 
accounts,  he  told  me  what  a  nice  face  you  had." 

"  Did  he  ?     I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him." 

"  And  your  sister  1 "  continued  Julius,  still  watching  the  other 
two  with  an  intentness  that  might  have  seemed  peculiar,  had 
noc  Edna  now  become  accustomed  to  his  artist  way  of  staring — 
"quite  in  the  way  of  business,"  as  he  took  care  to  explain. 
"  What  does  your  sister  think  of  Will  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,"  replied  Edna,  smiling.  "  In  truth,  I 
hare  not  the  slightest  idea." 

She  might  have  added — once  she  thought  she  would  and  then 
despised  herself  for  such  an  unsisterly  betrayal — that  Letty's 
thoughts  did  not  much  matter,  as  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  long  or  seriously  about  anything.  So  she  held  her 
tongue,  and  the  brotherly  earnestness  of  her  companion's  next 
speech  shamed  her  still  more. 

"  I  hope  she  likes  him  ;  she  ought, — you  both  ought,  for  I  am 
sure  he  likes  you,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  Will,  as  he 
does  not  usually  get  on  with  young  ladies.  Yet  he  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  fellow,  Miss  Edna ;  a  fine  fellow  in  every  way,  as  you 
would  say  if  you  knew  him." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Brothers  don't  often  pull  together  as  well  as  we  do,  yet  we 
are  very  unlike,  and  I  have  tried  him  not  a  little.  When  I  get 
strong — if  I  ever  do  get  strong " 

"  You  certainly  will.  Dr.  Stedman  said  so  to  me  only  yester- 
day.7' 

"  What  was  he  saying  about  me  1  You  see,  Will  and  I  don't 
talk  much  either  of  or  to  one  another,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  he  could  find  to  say." 

Edna  hesitated  a  moment  whether  or  not  to  repeat  this,  the 
only  bit  of  confidence  that  had  ever  passed  between  herself  and 
Jie  doctor,  and  which  had  at  once  amazed  and  puzzled  her  foi 
ihe  time  :  it  seemed  so  very  uncalled  for.  Then  she  thought 
she  would  tell  it,  for  it  could  do  no  possible  harm,  from  its 
brotherly  affectionateness-  A.nd  it  might  even  do  good, 
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by  rousing  Julius  out  of  that  languid  indifference  to  the  future, 
that  loose  grasp  of  life,  with  its  duties  and  pleasures  alike,  which 
was  such  a  sad,  nay,  a  fatal. thing  to  see  in  a  young  man  of 
his  age. 

"  It  was  very  little  your  brother  said  ;  only  he  told  me  his 
firm  conviction  that  you  had  no  real  disease,  or  feebleness  of 
constitution.  You  would  be  all  right  if  you  could  once  be 
stirred  up  of  your  melancholy  and  moody  fits  by  any  strong 
feeling  of  any  kind ;  made  to  take  care  of  your  health,  work 
hard,  though  not  too  hard,  and  finally  marry  and  settle." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?     Did  he  want  me  to  marry  ? " 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  replied  Edna,  laughing.  "  No  match- 
making mother  was  ever  more  earnest  on  the  subject.  He  said 
that  a  good  wife  would  be  the  best  blessing  which  could  happen 
to  you,  and  the  sooner  it  happened  the  better." 

"  Were  those  his  words  ?     Exceedingly  obliged  to  him  !  " 

From  the  tone,  Edna  could  hardly  tell  whether  the  young 
man  was  pleased  or  vexed,  but  he  blushed  extremely  :  so  much 
so  that  she  began  to  blush  too,  and  to  question  within  herself 
whether  she  had  not  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  in  her  sublime 
grandmotherly  indifference  had  overstepped  the  boundary  of 
maidenly  propriety.  But  at  this  instant  the  other  two  returned, 
and  the  conversation  became  general. 

Edna  was  glad  Dr.  Stedman  had  called  hers  "  a  nice  face."  Tt 
showed  that  he  liked  her,  and  she  had  rather  thought  the 
contrary.  Scarcely  from  any  expression  or  non-expression  of  the 
facts,  but  because  he  did  not  seem  a  person  who  would  easily  like 
anybody.  Yet,  once  liking,  his  fidelity  would  be  sure  for  life. 
Or  so  at  least  fancied  Edna  in  her  simple  speculations  upon 
character  ;  in  which  she  was  fond  of  indulging — as  most  people 
are  who  do  not  take  very  much  trouble  in  thinking  about  them- 
selves. She  must  think  about  something,  and  not  being  given 
to  lofty  or  abstract  cogitations,  she  usually  thought  about  her 
neighbours  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  walk  about  that 
special  neighbour  who  had  been  her  first  acquaintance  of  the 
two  ;  since  Dr.  Stedman  had  more  than  once  declared,  when 
they  were  jesting  on  the  subject,  that  his  interest  in  the  sisters 
dated  from  the  moment  when  he  had  been  moved  to  such  deep 
sympathy  by  Miss  Edna's  arithmetical  woes. 

She  was  glad  he  liked  her,  for  she  liked  him ;  his  keen 
intelligence,  less  brilliant  than  Julius's,  but  solid,  thorough  and 
clear  ;  his  honesty  of  speech  and  simple  unpretending  goodness 
— especially  his  unvarying  goodness  to  his  brother,  over  whom 
his  anxiety  and  his  patience  seemed  endless ;  and  Edna  could 
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understand  it  all.  In  the  few  private  talks  that  she  a,nd  Dr. 
Stedman  had  together,  their  conversation  seemed  naturally  to 
turn  upon  the  nearest  subject  to  both  their  hearts — their 
respective  sister  and  brother. 

Was  he  falling  in  love  with  Letty  or  fearing  Julius  would  do 
so  1  Either  chance  was  possible,  and  yet  improbable  ;  nay,  in 
the  frank  pleasure  of  their  intercourse  Efdna  had  almost  ceased 
to  dread  either  catastrophe.  Now  as  they  turned  homewards 
along  the  cliff,  she  noticed  that  Dr.  Stedman  looked  exceedingly 
thoughtful — almost  sad — that  he  either  walked  beside  Letty,  or 
when  she  was  walking  with  his  brother,  he  followed  her  continu- 
ally with  his  eyes. 

No  wonder.  Edna  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  sister  so 
irresistibly  attractive.  If  half  the  men  in  the  world  were  on 
their  knees  at  Letty's  feet,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  unnatural 

And  yet — and  yet — 

Edna  did  not  like  to  own  it  to  herself — it  seemed  so  unkind, 
unsisterly  ;  still,  if,  as  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  person,  she  had 
been  asked,  was  Letty  the  sort  of  girl  likely  to  carry  away 
captive  Dr.  Stedman,  she  should  have  said  no.  She  should 
have  thought  a  man  with  his  deep  nature  would  have  looked 
deeper,  expected  more.  With  all  her  love  for  Letty,  Letty 
would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom,  had  she 
been  a  man,  she,  Edna,  would  have  fallen  in  love  with ;  if  Dr. 
Stedman  had  done  so,  she  was  a  little  surprised  and — it  must  be 
confessed — just  a  trifle  disappointed. 

Chiefly  so,  she  argued  internally,  because  she  felt  certain  that 
Letty  would  never  look  at  him,  and  then  it  might  turn  out  such 
an  unlucky  business  altogether — the  worst  yet ;  for  the  doctor 
was  not  a  person  to  take  things  easily,  or  to  be  played  fast  and 
loose  with,  as  was  unfortunately  rather  Letty's  way.  Edna  felt 
by  instinct  that  he  would  never  be  made  a  slave  of — much  more 
likely  a  tyrant.  And  if  lie  should  be  very  miserable — break 
his  heart  perhaps — that  is,  supposing  men  ever  do  break  their 
hearts  for  love — Edna  would  have  been  so  very  sorry  for  him. 

She  watched  him  closely  all  the  way  home.  She  did  not  even 
ask  him  to  come  in  to  tea,  as  both  brothers  seemed  half  to 
expect,  and  as  had  been  done  more  than  once  before  the  quar- 
tette started  together  for  their  evening  ramble.  Nevertheless 
one  was  arranged — to  look  at  a  wreck  which  had  been  washed 
ashore  the  previous  winter,  and  which  Julius  wished  to  make 
into  a  sketch  for  a  possible  picture.  And,  though  there  was 
some  slight  opposition  from  Edna,  who  thought  the  walk  would 
be  too  long  for  Letty,  and  from  Dr.  Stedman,  for  the  same 
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reason  as  regarded  his  brother,  Julius  was  obstinate,  and  earned 
his  point. 

So  they  parted ;  for  the  brief  parting  of  an  hour  or  two, 
which  scarcely  seemed  such  at  all. 

Letty  threw  off  her  hat  and  lay  down,  with  both  her  arms 
over  her  head,  in  an  attitude  exquisitely  lovely. 

"  I  am  quite  tired,  Edna  ;  that  doctor  of  yours  does  take 
such  gigantic  strides,  and  he  talks  on  such  solid  subjects,  it  quite 
makes  one's  head  ache  to  listen  to  him.  I  wonder  why  he  chose 
me  to  walk  with  and  not  you ;  but  these  wise  men  like  silly 
women.  I  told  him  so.  At  least  I  owned  I  was  silly ;  but  of 
course  he  didn't  believe  it." 

"  Of  course  not.     But  what  was  he  talking  about  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  Letty,  with  a  slightly  conscious 
air.  "  Men  all  talk  alike  to  me,  I  fancy." 

Edna  asked  no  more  questions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  WILL,  do  you  mean  to  sit  over  your  books  all  the  afternoon  1 
Because  if  you  do  I'll  not  wait  for  you  any  longer,  but  take 
myself  off  at  once." 

"  Where  ?     Why,  were  you  waiting  ?  '* 

"  Don't  pretend  that  you  have  forgotten,"  said  Julius,  with 
some  of  his  old  irritability.  "  We  were  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
wreck  ;  and  unless  we  start  in  good  time  the  tide  will  have 
risen,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  the  point ;  which  would 
be  uncomfortable  for  ladies." 

"  Did  the  ladies  decide  to  go  1  I  thought  Miss  Edna  rather 
objected." 

"Miss  Edna's  objections  were  overruled.  I  arranged  the 
matter." 

Will  smiled. 

"  Yes — I  did.  I'll  not  have  her  and  you  always  getting  your 
own  way.  I  must  have  mine  sometimes.  I'm  not  your  patient 
now,  Will,  and  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  enjoy  myself  as  you 
have." 

"  Did  anybody  say  you  hadn't,  my  boy  ?  Who  hinders  you  ? 
Carry  out  any  plans  you  fancy,  provided  they  do  you  no 
harm." 
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The  doctor  rose,  put  a  mark  in  his  book,  and  prepared  to 
clear  his  "  rubbish  "  away. 

"  So,  Will,  you  are  going.  I  thought  you  would  go,  though 
you  made  believe  to  be  so  indifferent  about  it." 

The  elder  brother  flushed  up;  for  there  was  an  undertone  of 
rudeness  in  the  younger' s  speech  not  exactly  pleasant.  But  Will 
was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  painful  irritability  of  illness  to 
take  much  heed  of  it.  He  only  said, — 

"  For  many  reasons,  I  don't  consider  the  expedition  very  wise ; 
but  if  these  young  ladies  are  determined  to  go,  they  will  be  all 
the  better  for  having  a  man  to  take  care  of  them." 

"  They  will  have  one  in  any  case.  I  am  going.  No  need  for 
you  to  trouble  yourself  concerning  them." 

The  sharpness  of  this  speech  made  Dr.  Stedman  turn  round. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words ;  nor  yet  a  very  sensitive 
man — that  is,  he  felt  deep  things  deeply  and  strongly,  but 
the  small  annoyances  of  life  passed  harmlessly  over  him.  He 
had  always  had  something  else  to  think  about  than  himself, 
and  the  way  people  treated  him.  For  this  reason  he  often 
did  not  even  see  when  Julius  was  annoyed  ;  but  he  did  now,  and 
turned  upon  his  brother  a  full,  frank,  good-natured  smile. 

"  What  are  you  vexed  about,  lad  ?  Do  you  want  to  have 
your  friends  all  to  yourself  ?  If  so,  I'll  stay  at  home  and  read 
I  dare  say  Miss  Edna " 

"  Stop  there.  Yes,  Will,  I  am  vexed  with  you,  and  I  havft 
good  reason  to  be." 

"  Out  with  it,  then." 

"  What  business  had  you  to  go  talking  to  Miss  Edna  about 
me  ?  Why  open  up  to  her  my  weaknesses  and  follies,  which 
nobody  knows  but  you,  and  you  only  too  much  ?  Why  should 
these  two  girls — for  whom,  mind  you,  I  care  not  a  straw,  except 
that  they  are  pleasant  companions — be  taught  to  criticise  me 
and  pity  me  ?  " 

"  Pity  you?" 

"  Of  course  they  do — a  poor  fellow,  with  not  a  half-penny  of 
money,  and  no  health  to  earn  it — wholly  dependent  upon  you." 

"  That  is  not  quite  true." 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  they  must  despise  me — any  girls  would. 
There  are  times  when  I  despise  myself." 

This  outburst  was  so  sudden,  vehement,  and  inconsequent,  atf 
it  seemed,  that  Will  Stedman,  though  tolerably  used  to  the  like, 
scarcely  knew  what  to  answer.  When  he  did,  he  spoke  gently, 
as  to  a  passionate  child  who  was  talking  at  random. 

"  Indeed,  Julius,  I  had  no  thought  of  annoying  you  in  what  I 
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said,  \vhich  was,  in  truth,  very  little  ;  and  I  felt  I  was  saying  it 
to  a  friend  of  yours,  who  was  quite  welcome  to  repeat  it  to  you 
if  she  chose.*' 

"  But  why  talk  to  her  at  all  about  me  1     What  are  my  con- 
cerns to  her  ?     If  a  friend,  she  isn't  an  old  friend.     Three  weeka 
ago  we  had  neither  of  us  set  eyes  on  either  of  these  women.     I 
wish  we  never  had.     I  wish  to  heaven  we  never  had ! " 
Will  replied  a  little  seriously, — 

"  I  cannot  exactly  see  the  reason  of  that.  They  are  both 
pleasant  enough,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  very  excellent 
women. " 

"  I  hate  your  excellent  women !  " 

"  You  don't  hate  these,  though,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
doctor,  smiling.     "  Be  content ;  I  have  done  you  no  harm.      I 
said  not  a  word  against  you  to  Miss  Edna — quite  the  contrary." 
"  But  I  repeat,  why  speak  of  me  at  all  1 " 
"  Perhaps  I  had  my  own  reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing  ! "  and  Julius  rose 
and  walked  up  to  his  brother  with  a  dramatic  air. 

Will  was  comparing  his  watch  with  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. He  paused  to  wind  up  and  set  both  before  he  replied, — 
"  Since  you  compel  me  to  speak — and  perhaps,  after  all,  it's 
best — it  has  struck  me  more  than  once,  Julius,  that  you  would 
very  well  like — and,  moreover,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for 
you — to  spend  your  life,  as  you  have  pretty  well  spent  the  last 
fortnight,  with  such  a  sweet,  good,  sensible  little  woman  as  Edna 
Kenderdine." 

Julius  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  and  burst  into  shouts 
of  laughter. 

"  Was  that  it  ?  And  so  you  were  saying  a  good  word  for  me 
to  her!  What  a  splendid  idea  !  You  are  the  queerest  old 
fellow  that  ever  was." 

"  But  Julius " 

"  Don't  interrupt.  Do  let  me  have  my  laugh  out.  It's  the 
best  joke  I've  ever  heard.  You  dear  old  boy  !  What  on  earth 
have  I  ever  done  or  said  to  make  you  take  such  a  ridiculous 
notion  into  your  head  ! " 

The  doctor  looked  a  little  bewildered. 

"It  did  not  seem  to  me  so  ridiculous ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  ia 
hardly  civil  to  the  lady  to  suppose  so.  She  is  about  your  own 
age — perhaps  a  year  older ;  but  that  would  not  signify  much. 

She  is  healthy,  bright,  active,  clever " 

"  But,  oh,  so  plain.  Now,  Will,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  you  think  I  ever  could  fall  in  love  with  a  plain  woman  1 " 
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The  childlike  directness  and  solemnity  of  the  appeal  broke 
down  Will's  gravity — he,  too,  laughed  heartily. 

"  Never  mind  !  I've  made  a  mistake,  that's  all.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  glad  or  sorry.  But  still  it  is  a  mistake;  and  I  beg 
your  pardon — Miss  Edna's  too — for  mixing  up  her  name  in  such 
talk.  I  am  certain  no  idea  of  the  kind  has  ever  entered  her 
head." 

"  I  trust  not — nay,  I  am  sure  not,"  replied  Julius,  warmly. 
"  She's  not  an  atom  of  a  flirt ;— quite  different  from  any  girl  I 
ever  knew — the  best,  kindliest,  sweetest  little  soul.  But  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  her — or,  indeed,  of  marrying 
anybody — " 

"  Wait  till  your  time  comes.  Meanwhile,  shake  hands,  and 
forget  all  this  nonsense.  Only,  if  ever  you  do  fall  seriously  in 
love,  come  and  tell  it  to  your  brother.  He'll  help  you." 

"  Will  he  ? "  said  Julius,  eagerly. 

But  at  that  moment,  sweeping  past  the  window,  plainly  visible 
from  beneath  the  half-drawn  Venetian  blind,  came  the  violet 
folds  of  Letty  Kenclerdine's  well-known  gown — the  much-abused 
winter  gown  which  had  in  its  old  age  been  complimented,  and 
sketched,  and  painted,  as  making  the  loveliest  bit  of  colour,  and 
the  most  charming  drapery  imaginable. 

"  There  they  are  :  we  must  not  keep  them  waiting,"  said  Dr. 
Stedman,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  at  once  to  the  sisters. 

The  three  sat  talking  very  merrily  on  the  bench  at  the  cliff- 
edge  for  several  minutes,  till  finding  Julius  did  not  appear,  his 
brother  went  in  to  look  for  him.  He  had  started  off  alone, 
leaving  word  that  they  were  not  to  wait — he  might  possibly 
join  them  on  their  return. 

"  Perhaps  he  wants  to  make  a  sketch  or  two  alone,''  said  the 
doctor,  apologetically.  "  We  will  go  without  him." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Letty,  who  was  a  little  tenacious  of  the 
disrespect  of  delay.  "  Dr.  Stedman,  your  brother  is  a  most 
peculiar  person  ; — and  I  never  can  understand  peculiar  people." 

"  He  is  peculiar  in  the  sense  of  being  much  better  tlian  other 
people,"  replied  the  doctor,  who — whatever  he  might  say  to 
Julius — never  allowed  a  word  to  be  said  against  him,  which 
idiosyncrasy  at  once  amused  and  touched  Edna.  With  the  new 
idea  she  had  taken  concerning  him,  she  resolved  to  watch 
William  Stedman  rather  closely,  and  when,  before  they  had  gone 
half-a-mile,  Julius  turned  up,  and  attached  himself  very  deter- 
minedly, not  to  her  side,  but  her  sister's,  she  fell  into  the 
arrangement  with  satisfaction.  It  would  give  her  opportunities 
of  observing  more  narrowly  this  big,  quiet,  grave  mail,  who  was 
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not  nearly  so  easy  to  read  as  his  volatile,  impulsive,  but  clever, 
affectionate  brother. 

So  they  descended  the  steep  cliffs,  and  walked  along  under- 
neath, just  below  high-water  mark,  where  the  wet  sand  was  solid 
to  their  feet ;  a  little  party  of  two  and  two,  close  enough  to 
make  neither  seem  like  a  tete-a-tete,  and  yet  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  give  to  each  a  sense  of  voluntary  companionship.  But  the 
conversation  of  neither  seemed  very  serious ;  for  Letty's  gay 
laugh  was  continually  heard,  and  Edna  made,  ever  and  anon, 
sundry  darts  from  her  companion's  side  to  certain  fascinating 
islands,  formed  by  deeper  channels  intersecting  the  damp  sand, 
and  which  had  to  be  crossed  through  pools  of  shallow  sea-water, 
crisped  by  the  wind  into  wavelets  pretty  as  a  baby's  curls. 

Edna  could  not  resist  them  ;  but  whenever  Dr.  Stedman  fell 
into  silence — which  he  did  rather  often — she  quitted  him,  and 
ran  with  the  pleasure  of  a  child  to  stand  on  one  or  other  of 
these  sand  islands,  and  watch  the  long  white  rollers  creeping  in, 
each  after  each,  as  the  tide  kept  steadily  advancing  upon  the 
solitary  shore. 

Very  solitary  it  was,  with  the  boundless  sea  before,  and  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  cliff  behind,  and  not  an  object  to  break 
the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  except  that  loneliest  thing  of  all — 
the  stranded  ship.  She  lay  there,  fixed  on  the  rock  where  she 
had  struck,  with  the  waves  gradually  reaching  her  and  breaking 
over  her,  as  they  had  done  night  and  day,  at  every  tide,  for 
six  months. 

Julius  regarded  her  with  his  melancholy  poet's  eyes. 

"  How  sad  she  looks — that  ship  ! — Like  a  lost  life." 

"  And  what  a  fine  ship  she  must  have  been !  How  very 
stupid  of  the  sailors  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  ! " 

"  How  very  stupid  of  anybody  to  do  anything  which  is  not 
the  best  and  wisest  thing  to  do  !  Yet  we  all  do  it  sometimes, 
Miss  Kenderdine." 

"Eh,  Mr.  Stedman?  Just  say  that  again,  for  I  did  not 
quite  understand.  You  do  say  such  clever  things,  you  know." 

"  That  was  not  clever,  so  I  need  not  say  it  again.  Indeed  I 
had  better  hold  my  tongue,"  replied  Julius,  looking  full  at  Letty 
Kenderdine,  with  the  sudden  thirst  of  a  man  who  is  seeking 
for  perfection,  has  been  seeking  for  it  all  his  days,  and  cannot 
find  it.  And  Letty,  with  those  blue  eyes  of  hers — the  sort  of 
azure  blue,  large  and  limpid,  which  look  so  like  heaven,  except 
for  a  certain  want  of  depth  in  them,  discoverable  not  suddenly, 
but  gradually — Letty 

"  Gave  a  side  glance  and  looked  down," 
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in  her  long  accustomed  way,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular, 
unless  it  was  that  the  sands  were  wet,  and  she  had  only  he* 
thin  boots  on. 

She  meant  no  harm,  poor  girl !  She  was  so  accustomed  to  be 
admired,  to  have  everybody  looking  at  her  as  Julius  Stedman 
looked  now,  that  it  neither  touched  nor  startled  her,  nor  affected 
her  in  any  way.  And,  after  all,  the  look  was  only  momentary ; 
and  the  young  man  returned  immediately  to  his  ordinary  lively 
conversation — the  chatter  of  society — at  which  he  was  much 
more  apt  than  his  brother,  and  which  Letty  could  respond  to 
much  more  easily  than  to  serious  talk.  Indeed  she  had  felt 
the  change  of  companionship  to-night  rather  an  advantage,  and 
had  exerted  herself  to  be  agreeable  accordingly  :  though  no  one 
could  say  she  smiled  on  one  brother  more  sweetly  than  on  the 
other ;  for  it  was  not  her  habit  either  to  feel  or  to  show  pre- 
ference. She  just  went  smiling  on,  like  the  full  round  moon, 
on  all  the  world  alike,  as  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  smile. 
Did  any  hapless  wight  fall,  moonstruck — who  was  to  blame  1 
Surely  not  Letitia  Kenderdine. 

And,  meanwhile,  Edna  too  had  been  enjoying  herself  very 
much,  in  a  most  harmless  way,  clambering  over  little  rocks, 
and  trampling  on  seaweed — the  bladders  of  which  "  go  pop,"  as 
the  children  say,  when  you  set  your  feet  upon  them — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  I  grieve  to  say,  had  amused  this  young  school- 
mistress as  much  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  her  own  pupils. 
Finally,  by  Dr.  Stedman' s  assistance — for  the  rocks  were  slippery, 
and  she  was  often  glad  of  a  helping  hand — she  gained  the 
furthermost  and  most  attractive  sand-island,  and  stood  there, 
with  her  hat  off,  letting  the  wind  blow  in  her  face,  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  freshness  ;  she  was  not  solicitous  about  bloom  or 
complexion. 

Yet  Edna  was  not  uncomely.  There  was  a  faiiy  grace  about 
her  tiny  figure,  and  an  unaffected  enjoyment  in  her  whole  mien, 
which  made  her  interesting  even  beside  her  beautiful  sister. 
While  she  was  looking  at  the  sea,  Dr.  Stedman  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  with  a  keen  observation — inquisitive,  and  yet  approving 
• — approving  rather  than  admiring ;  not  at  t\ll  the  look  he  gave 
to  Letty.  And  yet,  perhaps,  any  woman  wou\d  rather  have  had 
it  of  the  two. 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  yourself  very  much,  Miss  Edna.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  any  person  past  childhood,  who  has  the 
faculty  of  being  so  thoroughly  happy." 

"  Did  I  look  happy  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  am  :  all  the  more  so 
because  my  happiness,  my  sea-side  pleasure,  I  mean,  will  not 
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last  long.  I  want  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  I  can,  for  we  go 
home  in  three  days." 

"  So  soon  ?     When  did  you  settle  that  ? " 

"  At  tea-time  to-day.  We  must  go,  for  we  have  spent  all  our 
money,  and  worn  out  all  our  clothes.  Besides,  it  is  time  we 
were  at  home." 

"  Have  you  taken  all  precautions  about  fumigating,  white- 
washing, &c.,  that  I  suggested  ? "  (For  she  had  told  him 
about  the  fever,  and  asked  his  advice,  professionally.) 

"  Yes  ;  our  house  is  quite  safe  now,  and  ready  for  us.  And 
most  of  our  pupils  have  promised  to  come  back.  We  shall  be 
in  harness  again  directly  after  the  holidays.  Ah  !  "  she  sighed, 
hardly  knowing  why,  except  that  she  could  not  help  it,  "  I  have 
need  to  be  happy  whilst  I  can.  We  have  a  rather  hard  life 
at  home." 

"  Is  it  so  ? "  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Forgive  me  for  asking, 
but  have  you  no  father  living,  no  brothers  ?  Are  there  only 
you  two  ? " 

"  Only  we  two." 

"  It  is  a  hard  life  then.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
feel  keenly  for  helpless  wromen,  left  to  earn  their  livelihood. 
If  I  had  had  a  sister,  I  would  have  been  so  good  to  her." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  Edna,  involuntarily.  And  then 
she  drew  back  uneasily.  Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
thinking  of  her  in  that  light — as  a  sister  by  marriage,  who 
might  one  day  take  the  place  of  a  sister  by  blood  ?  Was  that 
the  reason  he  was  so  specially  kind  to  her  ? 

She  could  not  have  told  why — but  she  did  not  quite  like  the 
idea,  and  her  next  speech  was  a  little  sharp,  even  though  sincere. 

"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  however  kind  a  brother  may  be,  it 
is  great  weakness  and  selfishness  in  a  sister  to  hang  helplessly 
upon  him — draining  his  income,  preventing  him  from  marrying, 
and  so  on.  If  I  had  ten  brothers,  I  think  I  would  rather  work 
till  I  dropped  than  I  would  be  dependent  on  any  one  of  them." 

"  Would  you  ?     But  would  that  be  quite  right  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  right — for  me,  at  least.  I  don't 
judge  others.  Let  all  decide  for  themselves  their  own  affairs, 
but,  as  for  me,  if  I  felt  I  was  a  burthen  upon  any  mortal  man 

— father,  brother,  or well,  perhaps  husbands  are  different, 

I  have  never  thought  much  about  that — I  believe  it  would 
drive  me  frantic." 

"  You  independent  little  lady  !  "  said  Dr.  Stedman,  laughing 
outright.  "  And  yet  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added,  seriously. 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  should  be 
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helpless  and  idle,  any  more  than  a  man.  And  a  woman  who, 
if  she  has  to  earn  her  daily  bread,  sets  bravely  to  work  and 
does  it,  without  shrinking,  without  complaining,  has  my  most 
entire  respect  and  esteem." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edna  ;  and  her  heart  warmed,  and  the 
fierceness  that  was  rising  there  sank  down  again.  She  felt  that 
she  had  found  a  friend,  or  the  possibility  of  one,  did  circum- 
stances ever  occur  to  bring  them  any  nearer  than  now.  Which, 
however,  was  not  probable,  since,  as  to  these  Stedmans,  she  had 
determined  that  when  they  parted — they  parted  ;  that  this 
brief  intimacy,  which  had  been  so  pleasant  while  it  lasted, 
should  become  on  both  sides  as  completely  ended  as  a  dream. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  nothing  else.  The  sort  of  association 
which  seemed  so  friendly  and  natural  here,  would,  in  their 
Kensington  life,  be  utterly  impossible. 

"  Things  are  hard  enough  even  for  us  men,"  said  Dr.  Stedman, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  conversation  where  Edna  had  dropped 
it.  "  Work  of  any  sort  is  so  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is  my 
brother  now.  He  drifted  into  the  career  of  an  artist  almost  by 
necessity,  because  to  get  any  employment  such  as  he  desired 
and  was  fitted  for,  was  nearly  impossible.  Even  I,  who,  unlike 
him,  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  regularly  educated  for  a 
profession — would  you  believe  it,  I  have  been  in  practice  three 
years  and  have  hardly  made  a  hundred  pounds.  If  I  had  not 
had  a  private  income — small  enough,  but  just  sufficient  to  keep 
Julius  and  me  in  bread  and  cheese — I  think  we  must  have 
starved. " 

"  So  he  has  told  me.  He  says  he  owes  you  everything — 
more  than  he  can  ever  repay." 

"  He  talks  great  nonsense.  Poor  fellow,  if  he  has  been  un- 
successful, it  has  neither  been  through  idleness  nor  extravagance. 
But  he  has  probably  told  you  all  about  himself.  And  you,  I 
find,  have  told  him  what  I  yesterday  said  to  you  concerning  him." 

"  Was  I  wrong  ? " 

"  Oh,  no.  If  it  had  been  a  secret,  I  should  have  said  so,  and 
you  would  have  kept  it.  You  look  like  a  woman  who  could 
keep  a  secret.  If  I  ever  have  one,  I  will  trust  you." 

What  did  he  mean?  Further  hints  on  the  matter  of  sister- 
hood 1  Edna  earnestly  hoped  not.  Perhaps  the  fatal  time  had 
passed  over,  since  the  people  who  fell  in  love  with  Letty  usually 
proposed  to  her  suddenly — in  two  or  three  days.  Now  Dr. 
Stedman  had  been  with  her  a  whole  fortnight — every  day  and  all 
day  long — and,  so  far  as  Edna  knew,  nothing  had  happened.  If 
the  sisters  went  away  on  Thursday,  nothing  might  happen  at  alL 
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She  dismissed  her  fears  and  went  on  with  her  talk,  in  which 
the  two  others  soon  joined ;  the  pleasant,  desultory  talk,  half 
earnest,  half  badinage,  of  four  young  people  allied  by  no  special 
tie  of  kindred  or  friendship,  bound  only  by  circumstance  and 
mutual  attraction — that  easy  liking  which  had  not  as  yet  passed 
into  the  individual  appropriation,  which  with  the  keen  delights 
of  love  creates  also  its  bitter  jealousies.  In  short,  they  stood, 
all  of  them,  on  the  narrow  boundary  line  of  those  two  con- 
ditions of  being  which  make  hapless  mortals — especially  men — 
either  the  best  or  the  worst  company  in  the  world. 

They  strolled  along  the  shore,  sometimes  two  and  two,  some- 
times falling  into  a  long  line  of  four,  conversing  rather  than 
looking  around  them — for  there  was  nothing  attractive  in  the 
evening.  A  dull,  grey  sky,  and  a  smooth,  leaden-coloured  sea, 
had  succeeded  those  wonderful  effects  of  evening  light  which 
they  had  night  after  night  admired  so  much ;  yet,  still,  they 
went  on  walking  and  talking,  enjoying  each  other's  company,  arid 
not  noticing  much  beyond,  until  Dr.  Stedman  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Julius,  look  there  ;  the  tide  is  nearly  round  the  point.  We 
must  turn  back  at  once." 

Letty  gave  a  little  scream.  "  Oh,  what  will  happen  !  Why 
did  we  go  on  so  far  ?  Edna,  how  could  you " 

"  It  was  not  your  sister's  fault,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  catching 
the  little  scream  and  coming  anxiously  over  to  Letty's  side.  "  I 
was  to  blame  ;  I  ought  to  have  noticed  how  far  on  the  tide  was." 

"  But  oh,  what  will  happen  ?  Edna,  Edna  ! "  cried  Letty, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"  Nothing  will  happen,  I  trust,  beyond  our  getting  our  feet 
wet.  Perhaps  not  that,  if  we  walk  on  fast.  Will  you  take  my 
arm  ? " 

"  No,  mine,"  said  Julius,  eagerly,  and  his  brother  drew  back. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Miss  Edna ;  but  indeed  I  see  you  are 
not,"  said  the  doctor,  striding  on,  while  she  kept  pace  with  him 
as  well  as  she  could  with  her  little  short  steps.  "  Let  me  see  : 
it  is  new  moon  to-day,  and  a  spring-tide  ;  that  will  make  it  high 
water  at  twenty  minutes  past  six ;  and  it  is  nearly  six  now. 
We  have  just  these  twenty  minutes  to  get  round  the  point. 
Can  you  do  it  1  There  is  no  real  danger.  At  worst  we  shall 
only  get  a  good  wetting ;  but  that  would  be  bad  for  our  two 
invalids." 

"  Very  bad.  Letty — Mr.  Stedman — please  come  on  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

"Yes,"  Will  added;  "do  get  on." 

"  Get  on  yourself,  and  leave  us  alone." 
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"That  isn't  your  habit,  I'm  sure,  Miss  Edna,"  said  Dr.  Stednian, 

"  What  isn't  my  habit  ?  " 

"  To  get  on  by  yourself  and  leave  others  to  get  on  alone,  as 
my  brother  has  just  advised  my  doing." 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying." 

This  was  all  that  passed  between  them,  as,  walking  as  rapidly 
as  they  could,  though  often  turning  uneasily  back  to  watch  the 
other  two,  the  elder  brother  and  sister  reached  the  point  where 
a  "  race,"  that  is,  a  line  of  rocks  reaching  right  up  to  the  cliff 
made  the  sea  more  turbulent,  and  where  the  cliff  itself,  jutting 
out  a  considerable  way,  caused  the  distance  between  it  and 
high-water  mark  to  be  scarcely  more  than  a  foot — in  spring- 
tides nothing  at  all.  It  was  not  exactly  a  dangerous  place — 
not  in  calm  weather  like  this.  At  most  a  wade  up  to  the  knees 
would  have  carried  a  wayfarer  safely  beyond  the  point  :  but 
still  it  was  an  uncomfortable  place  to  pass,  and  when  Dr.  Sted- 
man  and  Edna  reached  it  they  found  the  worst  had  come  to  the 
worst — there  was  no  passage  remaining,  or  merely  a  foot  or  two 
left  bare,  temporarily,  at  each  ebb  oi  the  wave. 

There  were  no  breakers,  certainly  ;  nothing  more  threatening 
than  the  long  slow  curves  of  tide  that  came  creaming  in,  each 
with  a  white  fringe  of  foam,  over  the  smooth  sand  :  but  when- 
ever they  met,  not  sand  but  rocks,  they  became  fiercer,  and 
dashed  themselves  about  in  a  way  that  looked  anything  but 
agreeable,  and  rendered  footing  among  the  seaweed  and  sharp 
stones  extremely  difficult. 

Edna  and  Dr.  Stedman  exchanged  looks — uneasy  enough. 

"You  see?" 

"  Yes,  I  see.     It  is  very  unfortunate." 

"  Will  she  be  frightened,  think  you  1  Your  sister,  I  mean. 
She  seems  a  timid  person." 

"  Rather,  and  she  dislikes  getting  wet.  How  fast  the  tide 
comes  in !  Is  there  no  chance  of  climbing  a  little  way  up  the  cliff] " 

"  No,  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular.     Look  for  yourself." 

But  the  doctor  looked  uneasily  back,  his  mind  full  of  the 
other  two. 

"  How  slow  they  are  !  If  they  had  only  been  here  now,  we 
might  cross  at  once  and  escape  with  merely  wet  feet.  There 
would  be  just  time.  Julius  !  "  he  shouted,  impatiently.  "  Julius, 
do  come  on  !  " 

"He  cannot,"  Edna  said,  gently.  "Remember,  he  cannot 
walk  like  you." 

"Thank  you,  you  are  always  thoughtful.  No;  I  suppose 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  may  as  well  sit  down  and  wait." 
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He  sat  down,  but  started  up  again  immediately.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Edna,  but  would  you  like  to  go  on  ?  I  can  easily 
take  you  past  the  point  and  return  again  for  them.  Will  you 
come  1 " 

"  No,  oh  no."  And  she,  too,  sat  down  on  the  nearest  stone, 
for  she  was  very  tired. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  before  Julius  and  Letty  reached  the 
point,  and  by  that  time  the  sea  was  tumbling  noisily  against 
the  very  foot  of  the  cliff.  Julius  at  once  saw  the  position  of 
things,  and  turned  anxiously  to  his  brother. 

"  Will,  this  is  dreadful.  Not  for  us,  but  for  these  ladies. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Letty  caught  at  once  the  infection  of  fear. 

"What  is  so  dreadful?  Oh,  I  see.  Those  waves,  those 
waves  !  they  have  overtaken  us.  I  shall  be  drowned.  Oh,  Dr. 
Stedman,  tell  me — am  I  going  to  be  drowned  ? " 

And  she  left  Julius's  arm  and  clutched  the  doctor's,  her 
beautiful  features  pallid  and  distorted  with  fear.  Also  with 
something  else  besides  fear,  which  betrays  itself  in  most  people 
at  a  critical  moment  like  this,  when  there  awakes  either  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  said  to  be  nature's  first  law,  or  a 
far  diviner  instinct,  which  is  not  always — yet  thank  God,  it  is 
often — also  human  nature. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  an  acute  man — no  true  doctor  can  well  be 
otherwise.  He  said  little,  but  he  observed  much.  Now,  as  he 
looked  fixedly  down  upon  the  lovely  face,  a  curious  change 
came  over  his  own.  More  than  once,  without  replying,  he 
heard  the  piteous  cry — sharp  even  to  quemlousness — "  Shall  I 
be  drowned  1 "  and  then  gently  released  himself  from  Letty' s 
hold. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Kenderdine,  if  any  of  us  were  drowned  there 
would  be  four.  But  I  assure  you  nothing  so  tragical  is  likely 
to  happen.  Look  at  the  line  of  seaweed  all  along  the  shore  ; 
that  is  high-water  mark ;  further  the  tide  will  not  advance." 

"  But  the  point, — the  point  ?  " 

"  Even  at  the  point  the  water  is  not  more  than  six  inches 
deep.  It  could  not  drown  you." 

u  But  it  will  spoil  my  boots,  my  dress,  everything.  Oh,  Edna, 
how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  us  come  ? " 

Edna  indeed  did  feel  and  look  very  conscience-smitten,  till 
Dr.  Stedman  said,  rather  crossly, — 

"  There  is  no  use  regretting  it,  or  scolding  one  another  ;  we 
were  all  equally  to  blame.  Don't  let  us  waste  time  now  in 
chattering  about  it'* 
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*'  No,  indeed.  Let  us  get  home  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Letty, 
take  hold  of  me,  and  try  to  wade  through." 

But  Letty,  tall  as  she  was,  shrank  in  childish  terror  from  the 
troubled  waters,  and  several  more  precious  minutes  were  wasted 
in  conquering  her  fears  and  finding  the  easiest  passage  for  her 
across  the  sands.  Meantime  the  line  of  seaweed  began  to  be 
touched — nay,  drifted  ominously  higher  and  higher  by  each 
advancing  wave,  until  Dr.  Stedman  noticed  it. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  in  an  undertone  to  Edna.  "  We  must  go 
on  without  losing  more  time  ;  it  will  be  most  difficult  walking, 
or  rather  wading.  How  shall  we  divide  ourselves  1 " 

"  I'll  go  on  with  Letty." 

"  No,  that  is  scarcely  safe,  two  women  together.  Shall  I  take 
your  sister,  and  you  my  brother1?  you  can  assist  him  best. 
Poor  fellow  !  this  is  more  dangerous  for  him  than  for  any  of  us. 
Julius,"  he  called  out,  "  don't  waste  more  time  ;  take  Miss 
Edna's  arm  and  start." 

Julius  turned  sharply  upon  his  brother — 

"  Excuse  me,  but  we  have  already  made  our  plans.  I  take 
charge  of  Miss  Kenderdine." 

Will  Stedman  once  more  drew  back,  and  would  not  interfere, 
but  he  looked  seriously  uneasy. 

"  What  must  be  done  ? "  he  said  again  to  Edna.  "  I  wanted 
you  to  walk  with  Julius  :  you  could  take  care  of  him,  and  she 
cannot.  She  will  only  hang  helplessly  upon  him,  and  drag  him 
back  when  he  ought  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Is  there  danger — real  danger  1 " 

"  Not  of  drowning,  as  your  sister  fears,"  with  a  slight  curl  of 
Will's  not  too-amiable  mouth  ;  "  but  of  my  brother's  getting 
so  wet  and  exhausted  that  his  rheumatism  may  return.  Look, 
he  is  staggering  now,  the  tide  runs  so  strong.  What  can  I 
do?" 

"  Go  and  help  them.     Get  them  safe  home  first." 

"  But  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  cross  by  myself ;  I  see  that,"  said  Edna,  looking 
with  a  natural  shiver  of  dread  at  the  now  fast-rising  wavess. 
"  But  I  can  stay  here.  I  should  not  be  afraid,  even  if  I  had  to 
wait  till  the  tide  turns." 

"  It  will  turn  socn  :  but  it  will  not  be  low  water  till  mid- 
night." 

"  Even  so,  no  harm  will  come  to  me ;  I  can  walk  up  and 
down  here,  or  else  I  could  clamber  to  that  ledge  on  the  cliff, 
where  the  cliff-swallows  are  building.  The  highest  tide  could 
not  reach  me  there.  I'll  try  it.  Good-bye." 
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She  spoke  cheerfully,  reaching  out  her  hand.  Dr.  Stedman 
grasped  it  warmly. 

"  You  are  the  bravest  and  most  unselfish  little  woman  I  ever 
knew." 

"Then  you  cannot  have  known  many  women,'7  said  she, 
laughing,  for  somehow  her  courage  rose.  "  Now,  without 
another  word,  go." 

He  went,  but  returned  again  in  a  minute  to  find  poor  Edna 
clambering  painfully  to  her  ledge  in  the  rock.  He  helped  her 
up  as  well  as  he  could,  then  she  again  urged  him  to  leave  her. 

"  I  cannot.     It  seems  so  wrong — quite  cruel." 

"  It  is  not  cruel — it  is  only  right.  You  cannot  help  all  three 
of  us,  and  you  and  I  are  far  the  strongest — we  must  take  care 
of  those  two." 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  him  all  his  life,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  That  I  can  well  believe.  Hark  !  is  not  Letty  screaming  ? 
Oh,  Dr.  Stedman,  never  mind  me.  For  pity's  sake,  go  on  and 
see  them  safe  home." 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  "  and  then  I'll  come  back  for  you.  Only 
let  me  see  you  safe.  One  step  more.  Put  your  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  You're  all  right  now  1 " 

"  Quite  right,  and  really  very  comfortable,  considering." 

"  This  will  make  you  more  so,  and  I  don't  need  it.'? 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  up  to  her,  striding  off 
before  she  had  time  to  refuse. 

"  Miss  Edna  !  "  and  to  her  great  uneasiness  she  saw  him  look- 
ing back  once  more.  "  You  are  sure  you  are  not  afraid  ] " 

"  Not  a  bit.     Oh,  please  go  ! " 

"  Very  well,  I  am  really  going  now.  But  I'll  never  forget 
this  day." 

Edna  thought  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EDNA  sat  on  her  ledge  of  rock,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  cliff-swallows,  for  a  length  of  time  that  appeared  to  her 
indefinite.  She  had  no  means  of  measuring  it,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  sisters  only  had  one  reliable  watch 
between  them,  and,  when  it  gave  her  no  trouble,  Letty  usually 
wore  it.  Now,  in  her  long,  weary  vigil,  Edna's  mind  kept  turn- 
ing regretfully  and  with  a  childish  pertinacity  to  this  watch,  and 
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wishing  she  had  had  the  courage — she  did  think  of  so  doing 
once,  and  hesitated — to  borrow  Dr.  Stedman's.  It  would  have 
been  some  consolation  and  a  sort  of  companion  to  her,  during 
the  hour  or  two  she  should  still  have  to  wait  before  the  tide  went 
down  sufficiently  for  her  to  round  the  point  with  Dr.  Stedman's 
help.  But  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  him. 

She  was  not  exactly  alarmed :  she  knew  that  the  highest 
spring  tide  could  never  reach  the  ledge  where  she  sat — where 
the  birds'  marvellous  instinct  had  placed  their  nests.  Her  posi- 
tion was  safe  enough,  but  it  was  terribly  lonely ;  and  when  night 
came  rapidly  on,  and  she  ceased  to  distinguish  anything  except 
the  momentary  flashes  of  foam  over  the  sea — for  the  wind  had 
risen,  and  the  white  horses  had  begun  to  appear — she  felt  sadly 
forlorn — nay,  forsaken.  The  swallows  ceased  their  fluttering 
and  chattering,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  her  motionless 
presence  settled  down  to  roost ;  soon  the  only  sound  she  heard 
was  the  waves  breaking  against  the  rocks  below.  She  felt 
thankful  for  this  little  nook  of  safety,  damp  and  comfortless  as 
it  was  :  growing  more  so  since,  with  the  darkness,  a  slight  rain 
began  to  fall. 

Edna  drew  Dr.  Stedman's  coat  over  her  shoulders,  as  some 
slight  protection  to  her  poor  little  shivering,  solitary  self:  think- 
ing gratefully  how  good  it  was  of  him  to  leave  it,  and  hoping 
earnestly  he  had  got  home  safely,  even  though  in  ignominious 
and  discreditable  shirt-sleeves.  And  amidst  all  her  dreariness, 
she  laughed  aloud  to  think  how  funny  he  would  look,  and  how 
scandalised  Letty  would  be,  to  see  him  in  such  an  ungentlemanly 
plight,  and  especially  to  walk  with  him  through  the  village. 
But  while  she  laughed,  the  moral  courage  of  the  thing  touched 
her.  It  was  not  every  gentleman  who  would  thus  have  made 
himself  appear  ridiculous  in  one  lady's  eyes  for  the  sake  of  pure 
kindness  to  another. 

And  then,  in  the  weary  want  of  something  to  occupy  her 
mind  and  to  pass  the  time  away,  she  fell  into  vague  speculations 
as  to  how  all  this  was  to  end  :  whether  Dr.  Stedrnan  really 
wished  to  marry  Letty;  whether  Letty  would  have  him  if  he 
asked  her.  One  week  would  show  ;  since,  after  Thursday,  cir- 
cumstances would  be  so  completely  changed  with  them  all  that 
their  acquaintanceship  must,  if  mere  acquaintance,  die  a  natural 
death.  No  "  gentleman  visitors  "  could  be  allowed  by  the  two 
young  schoolmistresses  ;  so  that  even  though  the  Stedmans 
lived  within  a  mile  of  them — which  fact  Edna  knew,  though 
they  were  not  aware  she  knew  it — still  they  were  not  very  likely  to 
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meet.  People  in  and  near  London  often  pass  years  without 
meeting,  even  though  living  in  the  next  street.  And  if  so — 
if  this  association,  just  as  it  was  growing  quite  pleasant,  were 
thus  abruptly  to  end — would  she  be  glad  or  sorry  ? 

Edna  asked  herself  the  question  more  than  once.  She  could 
not  answer  it,  even  to  her  own  truthful  heart.  She  really  did 
not  know. 

But  she  soon  ceased  to  trouble  herself  about  that  or  anything  ; 
for  there  came  upon  her  a  feeling  of  intense  cold,  also — let  it 
not  disgrace  her  in  poetical  eyes,  this  healthy-framed  and  healthy- 
minded  little  woman  ! — of  equally  intense  hunger :  during 
which  she  had  a  vision  of  the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  lying 
on  the  parlour  table,  so  vivid  and  tantalising  that  she  could  have 
cried.  She  began  to  agree  with  Dr.  Stedmau  that  it  was  rather 
cruel  to  have  left  her  here — at  least  for  so  long — so  much  longer 
than  she  had  anticipated. 

Surely  they  had  all  got  home  safe  by  this  time.  Nothing 
had  happened — nothing  was  likely  to  happen ;  for  she  had  seen 
them  with  her  own  eyes  cross  safely  the  perilous  point  and  enter 
upon  the  stretch  of  level  sand.  With  a  slightly  sad  feeling  she 
had  watched  the  three  black  figures  moving  on — two  together 
and  one  a  little  apart — till  they  vanished  behind  a  turn  in  the 
cliff.  Beyond  that  nothing  could  be  safer — though  it  was  a 
good  long  walk. 

"  And  that  young  man  is  weak  still,"  thought  Edna  com- 
passionately. "  Of  course  he  could  not  walk  quickly;  and  Letty 
never  can.  Besides,  when  she  learnt  I  was  left  behind,  she  might 
have  been  unwilling  to  go  home  without  me." 

But  while  making  this  excuse  to  herself,  Edna's  candid  mind 
rejected  it  as  a  fiction.  She  knew  well,  that  with  all  her  good 
nature,  Letty  was  not  given  to  self-denial :  being  one  of  those 
theoretically  virtuous  people  who  are  content  to  leave  their 
heroisms  to  be  acted  out  by  some  one  else.  But  the  doctor  :  he 
was  a  man — a  courageous  and  kindly  man,  too.  He  surely 
would  never  leave  a  poor  weak  woman  to  spend  the  night  upon 
this  dreary  ledge. 

"  It  is  such  dangerous  walking  in  this  darkness,  and  among 
all  these  rocks.  Suppose  he  has  tried  it,  and  some  accident  has 
happened  to  him  !  I  wish  I  had  told  him  not  to  come  !  Rather 
than  any  risk  to  him,  I  would  have  sat  here  till  daylight." 

And  with  a  kind  of  vague  terror  of  "  something  happening  " 
— such  terror  as  she  had  never  felt  concerning  any  one  except 
Letty — nay,  with  her  very  slightly,  for  in  their  dull,  peaceful 
lives  had  occurred  none  of  those  sudden  tragedies  which  startle 
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life  out  of  its  even  course,  and  take  away  for  ever  the  sense  of 
security  against  fate — Edna  sat  and  listened  ;  straining  her  ears 
in  the  intense  stillness  until  the  sensation  became  actual  pain. 

But  she  heard  nothing  except  the  lap-lap  of  the  tide  going 
down — either  it  was  going  down,  for  it  sounded  fainter  every 
minute,  or  else  she  herself  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  sleepy 
exhaustion,  more  dangerous  than  any  danger  yet.  For  if  she 
fainted,  or  dropped  asleep,  she  might  fall  from  her  narrow  seat. 
She  thought,  should  he  come  and  find  her  there,  lying  just  at 
his  feet,  with  a  limb  broken,  or  otherwise  seriously  injured,  how 
very  sorry  Dr.  Stedman  would  be  ! 

All  these  fancies  came  and  went,  in  every  form  of  exaggera- 
tion, till  poor  Edna  began  to  fancy  her  wits  were  leaving  her. 
She  drew  herself  as  far  back  against  the  rock  as  possible,  crouch- 
ing down  like  a  child,  leant  her  head  back,  and  quietly  cried. 
Then  excessive  drowsiness  came  over  her :  she  must,  for  some 
minutes  at  least,  have  actually  fallen  asleep. 

She  was  roused  by  hearing  herself  called  :  in  her  confused 
state  she  could  not  think  where  or  by  whom  ;  and  her  tongue 
was  paralysed  and  her  limbs  frozen  just  as  if  she  had  the  night- 
mare. 

"  Miss  Edna — Miss  Edna  !  "  the  shouting  went  on,  till  the 
cliffs  echoed  with  it.  "  Where  are  you  ?  Do  answer — only  one 
word  ! '' 

Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  a  light  like  a  glow-worm  began  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  rocks  below.  Edna  tried  to  call,  but 
could  not  make  herself  heard.  The  whole  thing  seemed  a  kind 
of  fever-dream. 

At  length,  sitting  where  she  was,  she  felt  a  warm  hand  touch 
her.  She  uttered  a  little  cry. 

"  You  are  alive,"  some  one  said.     "  Thank  God  !  " 

Though  she  knew  it  was  Dr.  Stedman,  and  tried  her  utmost 
to  appear  the  brave  little  woman  he  had  called  her,  Edna's 
strength  failed.  She  could  not  answer  a  word,  but  fell  into  a 
violent  fit  of  sobbing,  in  the  which  the  doctor  soothed  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child. 

"  There  now.  Never  mind  crying — it  will  be  a  relief.  You 
are  quite  safe  now  ;  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  home.  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  have  got  back  here  a  little  sooner  !  " 

And  then  Edna  was  sufficiently  her  natural  self  to  ask  him 
eagerly  if  any  harm  had  befallen  Letty  or  his  brother — if  they 
were  both  safe  at  home  1 

"  Yes,  quite  safe.  But  it  was  a  long  business.  Twice  I 
thought  Julius  would  have  broken  down  entirely." 

o  2 
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"  And  my  sister  ? " 

"  Your  sister  is  perfectly  well,  only  a  good  deal  frightened." 

"  "Was  she  very  uneasy  about  me  ?  " 

"  Not  overwhelmingly  so,"  said  Will  Stedman,  with  that  slight 
hardness,  approaching  even  to  sarcasm,  which  came  occasionally 
into  his  voice  as  well  as  his  manner,  giving  the  impression  that 
if  very  good,  he  was  not  always  very  amiable.  "  But  come  !  we 
are  losing  time  ;  and  I  have  to  get  you  safe  home  now.  It  is 
ten  o'clock  :  we  can  easily  pass  the  point  now.  But  it  will  be 
an  hour's  stiff  walking.  Can  you  manage  it  %  Try." 

Edna  stretched  her  poor  cramped  limbs,  and  attempted  to 
descend.  But  she  grew  dizzy;  her  footing  altogether  failed  her. 

"  I  can't  walk,"  she  said,  helplessly.  "  You  will  have  to  leave 
me  here  till  morning." 

"  Impossible." 

"  Oh,  no  !     Indeed,  I  don't  much  mind." 

For  in  her  state  of  utter  exhaustion  anything — even  to  lie 
down  there  and  die — seemed  easier  than  to  be  forced  to  make  a 
single  effort  more. 

"  Miss  Edna,"  said  the  doctor,  with  all  the  doctor  in  his  tone 
— calm,  firm,  authoritative — "  you  cannot  stay  here.  You 
must  be  got  home  somehow.  If  you  cannot  walk,  I  must  carry 
you." 

Then  Edna  made  a  violent  effort,  and  succeeded  in  creeping, 
aiding  herself  with  both  hands  and  feet,  down  the  cliff-side  to 
the  level  sands.  But  as  soon  as  she  stood  upright,  and  at- 
tempted to  walk,  her  head  swam  round,  and  consciousness  quite 
left  her.  She  remembered  nothing  more  till  she  found  herself 
lying  on  the  sofa  in  their  own  parlour,  opposite  a  blazing  fire, 
with  Letty — only  Letty — sitting  beside  her. 

11  Mrs.  Williams !  oh,  Mrs.  Williams !  Come  here !  She's 
quite  herself  now.  My  sister — my  dear  little  twin-sister  !  Oh, 
Edna,  I  thought  you  were  dead.  I  have  been  near  breaking  my 
heart  about  you." 

And  Letty  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  hung  over  her,  and 
gave  her  all  manner  of  things  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  smell  at — 
with  an  affection  the  genuineness  of  which  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
For  Letty  was  no  sham  ;  she  had  a  real  heart,  so  far  as  it  went, 
and  that  was  why  Edna  loved  her.  All  the  better  that  it  was  a 
keen-eyed  love,  which  never  looked  for  what  it  could  not  find, 
and  had  the  sense  not  to  exact  from  the  large,  splendid,  open- 
bosomed  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  rich  depths  of  perfume  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  red  moss-rose. 

"  Yes,  Letty,  dear,  1  must  have  frightened  you  very  much," 
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said  she,  clinging  to  her  sister,  and  trying  to  recall,  bit  by  bit, 
what  had  happened.  "It  must  have  been  a  terrible  suspense 
for  you.  But,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  get  home.  How  did  I  ever  get  home  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  except  that  Dr.  Stedman  brought  you.  You 
were  quite  insensible  when  he  carried  you  in,  and  he  had  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  recover  you.  Oh,  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  a 
doctor  in  the  house,  and  he  was  so  kind." 

"  Where  is  he  now  1 "  And  as  Edna  tried  to  raise  her  head  a 
faint  colour  came  into  her  white  face. 

"  He  has  j  ust  gone  away.  He  said  it  was  much  better  that,  when 
you  came  to  yourself,  you  should  find  nobody  beside  you  but  me 
— that  he  had  to  sit  up  reading  till  about  three  in  the  morning, 
and  that  if  you  were  worse  I  was  to  send  for  him — not  other- 
wise. He  told  me  not  to  frighten  myself  nor  you.  He  was  not 
uneasy  about  you  at  all ;  you  would  soon  be  well,  you  were  such 
an  exceedingly  healthy  person.  Indeed,  Edna,  he  must  be  a 
very  clever  doctor ;  he  seemed  to  understand  you  as  if  he  had 
known  you  all  your  life." 

Edna  smiled,  but  she  felt  too  weak  to  talk.  "  And  you — how 
did  you  get  home  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  business.  I  was  so  frightened.  And 
that  young  Julius  Stedman — he  was  no  help  at  all.  He  is  but  a 
poor  stick  of  a  fellow  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  gets  cross  at 
the  least  thing.  Still,  when  we  reached  home,  and  his  brother 
started  off  again  to  fetch  you,  he  was  very  kind  also." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be." 

"  He  sat  with  me  all  the  time  we  were  waiting  for  you ;  I 
sent  for  Mrs.  Williams,  so  it  was  quite  proper — but,  indeed,  I 
was  too  miserable  to  think  much  about  propriety.  I  only 
thought,  What  if  you  were  drowned,  and  I  were  to  lose  my  dear 
little  sister — my  best  friend  in  all  this  world  1  Oh,  Edna,  Edna  !  " 

And  once  again  Letty  kissed  and  embraced  her,  shedding 
oceans  of  tears — honest  tears. 

Mrs.  Williams,  too,  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  She  had  grown 
"  mighty  fond "  (she  declared  afterwards)  of  these  two  young 
ladies.  She  was  certain  they  were  real  ladies,  though  they  only 
had  one  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cupboard,  and  their  living  was  as 
plain  as  plain  could  be.  So  she,  too,  worthy  woman,  shed  a  few 
glad  tears  over  Miss  Edna's  recovery — until  Edna  declared  it 
was  enough  to  make  a  person  quite  conceited  to  be  thought  «JO 
much  of.  And  then,  being  still  in  a  weak  and  confused  state, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  off  to  bed  by  Mrs.  William* 
and  Letty. 
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It  was  a  novelty  for  Edna  to  be  taken  care  of.  Either  she  was 
very  healthy,  though  so  fragile-looking,  or  she  did  not  think 
much  about  her  own  health,  which  is  often  the  best  method  of 
securing  it — but  for  years  such  a  thing  had  not  happened  to  her 
as  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  and  have  Letty  waiting  upon  her.  It 
was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  for  an  hour  or  two,  until 
Letty  began  to  weary  a  little  of  her  unwonted  duties,  and  Edna 
of  the  dignity  of  invalidism.  So  she  rose,  and  though  still 
feeling  dizzy  and  queer,  crept  down-stairs,  and  settled  herself  in 
her  usual  place,  with  her  work-basket  beside  her. 

There  Dr.  Stedman  found  her,  when,  having  sent  a  preliminary 
message  through  Mrs.  Williams,  he  came,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  to  visit  his  patient. 

His  patient  he  seemed  determined  to  consider  her.  He  entered 
the  room  with  a  due  air  of  medical  gravity — nay,  a  little  more 
formal  than  his  customary  manner — touched  her  pulse,  and 
asked  a  few  unimportant  questions,  after  a  fashion  which 
entirely  removed  the  awkwardness  which  Edna  felt,  and  was 
painfully  conscious  she  showed,  towards  him. 

"  Yes,  she  will  soon  be  quite  well,"  said  he,  turning  to  Letty. 
"Your  sister  is  thin  and  delicate-looking,  Miss  Kenderdine,  but 
she  has  a  thoroughly  pure  constitution.  You  need  not  be  in 
the  least  alarmed  about  her.  Still,  I  will  just  look  after  her  for 
a  day  or  two  professionally — I  mean  in  an  amateur  professional 
way — if  she  will  allow  me." 

Letty  was  overflowing  with  thanks.  Edna  remained  silent. 
She  disliked  being  Dr.  Stedman's,  or  indeed  anybody's  patient ; 
but  her  position  would  have  been  still  more  difficult  had  he  ap- 
peared to-day  in  the  character,  not  of  her  doctor,  but  of  her 
brave  preserver,  who  had  waded  through  the  stormy  billows  like 
a  Norse  hero,  and  carried  her  back  in  his  arms — as  she  now  was 
sure  he  had  carried  her,  for  he  could  have  got  her  home  in  no 
other  way.  But  he  had  said  nothing  about  this,  and,  appa- 
rently, nobody  had  asked  him.  Nor  did  he  refer  to  it  now,  for 
which  reserve  Edna  was  very  grateful.  She  would  not  have 
known  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  thank  him,  but  his  delicate 
silence  on  the  matter  made  all  things  easy. 

Likewise  Letty,  who  was  not  given  to  penetrate  too  deeply 
below  the  surface  of  things,  seemed  blessed  with  a  most  fortunate 
lack  of  inquisitiveness.  She  made  no  reference  to  last  night, 
but  sat  talking  sweetly  to  the  doctor,  in  the  character  of  affec- 
cionate  nurse  and  sister,  looking  the  while  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  that  Julius,  who  on  his  brother's  suggestion  had  been 
invited  in  to  see  Edna,  was  driven  to  beg  permission  to  make 
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sketch  of  her  on  the  spot,  in  the  character  of  a  guardian 
angel. 

Nobody  objected — for  the  young  artist  was  treated  like  a 
spoiled  child  by  them  all.  And,  as  it  was  a  wet  day — so  wet 
that  nobody  could  think  of  going  out,  and  everybody  would  be 
dull  enough  indoors — they  agreed  to  share  their  dulness,  and 
spend  the  afternoon  together.  For,  as  some  one  suggested,  their 
holiday  was  drawing  short  now. 

So  Julius  brought  in  his  sketch-book  and  fell  to  work.  After 
a  long  discussion  as  to  what  sort  of  an  angel  Miss  Kenderdine 
was  to  be  made  into,  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  would  do 
exactly  as  one  of  the  Scandinavian  Valkyrise,  who  wait  in  the 
halls  of  Odin  to  receive  the  souls  of  the  departed  slain. 

"  Is  that  the  business  of  guardian  angels  ? "  asked  Will  Sted- 
man.  "  I  should  have  thought  they  would  have  done  better  in 
taking  care  of  the  living  than  making  a  fuss  over  the  dead." 

Julius  looked  annoyed.  "  Pray  excuse  Will,  Miss  Kenderdine. 
He  is  not  at  all  poetical ;  he  always  takes  a  matter-of-fact  view 
of  things.  Now,  just  the  head  bent,  with  a  pitying  sort  of 
expression,  if  you  can  manage  it.  Thank  you — that  will  do 
exactly." 

And  Julius,  with  that  keen,  ^ager,  thirsty  look,  which  for  the 
last  few  days  had  begun  to  dfc.  -*n  in  his  face,  gazed  at  Letty 
Kenderdine,  who  smiled  as  -jsual,  calm  and  moonlike.  Even  as 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  Lucrezia  might  have  smiled  on  him,  and  as 
dozens  more  of  lovely  women  to  the  end  of  time  will  continue 
to  smile,  maddeningly,  upon  the  two  types  of  men  with  whom 
such  charms  are  all-powerful — the  sensualist,  who  cares  for  mere 
beauty  and  it  alone — the  poet,  who  out  of  his  own  nature 
idealises  physical  perfectness  into  the  perfection  of  the  soul. 

But  there  is  a  third  type  which  unites  both  these.  Was  it  to 
this  that  William  Stedman  belonged  ? — that  is,  in  his  real 
heart,  though  his  eyes  might  have  been  temporarily  no  wiser 
than  his  neighbours'. 

He  seemed  a  little  changed  in  his  manner  since  yesterday — 
graver,  and  yet  franker  and  freer.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  with  his  brother's  complete  engrossment  of  Letty, 
though  he  watched  the  two  very  closely  at  intervals.  This 
Edna  saw,  and  drew  her  own  conclusions  therefrom  :  but  they 
were  erroneous  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  they  made  her  resolve 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  with  next  Thursday  this  intimacy 
should  entirely  cease.  That  one  or  both  of  these  brothers 
should  fall  in  love  with  Letty,  was  a  catastrophe  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  They  were  two  good  men,  she  was  sure  cf  that,  and 
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they  should  neither  of  them  suffer  if  she  could  help  it.  No : 
just  two  days  more,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  Stedmans 
should  come  to  a  natural  and  fitting  close. 

This  being  decided,  Edna  threw  herself  unresistingly  into  the 
pleasure  of  it  while  it  lasted.  For  it  was  a  pleasure — she  had 
ceased  to  doubt  that.  No  good,  simple-hearted,  sensible  woman 
could  help  enjoying  the  society  of  two  such  men,  each  so  different, 
and  yet  each  acting  as  a  set-off  to  the  other.  Julius,  when 
he  flung  himself  into  conversation,  was  not  only  clever,  but 
brilliant  ;  William  said  little,  but  whatever  he  did  say  was  to  the 
point.  True,  as  his  brother  had  accused  him,  he  did  now  and 
then  take  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  things  ;  but  his  matter-of- 
factness  was  neither  stupid  nor  commonplace.  He  might  be 
Blow,  or  obstinate,  or  hard  to  please,  but  he  was  not  a  fool— not 
a  bit  of  it ;  in  spite  of  his  grave  and  solid  temperament,  most 
people  would  have  considered  him  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  in 
his  own  undemonstrative  way. 

So  Edna  thought,  and  since  he  chose  to  talk  to  her,  she  talked 
to  him  back  again,  and  enjoyed  the  exercise.  For  there  could 
hardly  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than  these  two.  Edna 
Kenderdine,  though  so  quiet,  was  not  a  passive,  scarcely  even  a 
calm  woman.  Whatever  she  felt,  she  felt  acutely.  Life  and 
energy,  feeling  and  passion,  quivered  through  every  movement 
of  her  small  frame,  every  feature  of  her  plain  but  sensitive  and 
spiritual  face — more  so  to-day  than  usual,  through  the  excite- 
ment left  behind  by  her  last  night's  peril.  Also  by  another  sort 
of  excitement,  for  which  she  could  not  at  all  account,  but  which 
seemed  to  make  her  whole  being  thrill  like  a  harp  newly  tuned, 
which  the  lightest  touch  causes  to  tremble  into  music. 

She  could  not  think  how  it  was  :  she  ought  to  have  been 
miserable,  leaving  that  pleasant  place  to  go  back  to  London,  and 
•work,  and  endless  anxieties.  Yet  she  was  not  miserable ;  nay, 
she  felt  strangely  happy  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  wet  as  it 
was,  and  through  great  part  of  the  next  day — except  the  hour 
or  two  that  she  occupied  in  packing. 

There,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room — for  Letty,  whose 
back  was  quite  too  long  for  packing,  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
outside,  between  the  two  Stedmans — poor  Edna  felt  just  a  little 
sad  and  dull.  They  had  had  such  a  happy  time,  and  it  was  now 
over,  or  nearly  over  :  ay,  for  ever  ! — such  times  do  not  return. 
We  say  they  will,  and  plan  renewed  meetings  of  the  same  sort ; 
but  these  seldom  come  about,  or  if  they  do,  things  are  different. 
Edna,  in  her  level  existence,  had  not  known  enough  either  of 
happiness  or  misery  to  feel  keenly  the  irrecoverableness  of  the 
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past ;  still,  she  had  sense  enough  to  acknowledge  that  a  time 
such  as  she  and  Letty  had  had  for  the  last  fortnight,  so  excep- 
tional in  its  circumstances  and  its  utter  unworldliness  of  COD 
tentment,  was  never  likely  to  occur  twice  in  their  lives. 

First,  because  two  hardworking,  solitary  women  were  never 
likely  again  to  be  thrown  into  such  close,  yet  perfectly  harmless 
and  blameless,  relations  with  two  such  young  men  as  the  Sted- 
mans — thorough  gentlemen,  refined  in  act  and  word,  never  by 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  shade  crossing  the  boundary  of  those 
polite  and  chivalric  attentions  which  every  man  may  honourably 
pay  to  every  woman  ;  men,  too,  whom  they  could  so  heartily 
respect,  who  apparently  led  a  life  as  pure  and  simple  as  their 
own.  At  this  time,  it  was  with  the  young  men  as  with  the 
young  women,  such  an  innocently  idle  life.  When  they  met 
again,  if  they  ever  did  meet,  they  would  all  be  in  the  whirl  of 
London,  absorbed  in  work — the  restless,  jarring,  selfish  work  of 
the  world — in  which  they  might  both  seem  and  be  quite  different 
sort  of  people,  both  in  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

So  thought  Edna,  as  she  hastened  her  packing  in  order  to  go 
down  to  the  others — who  did  not  seem  to  want  her  much,  she 
fancied.  Still,  she  wanted  them  :  there  were  several  things  she 
would  like  still  to  talk  about  to  Dr.  Stedman,  and  why  should 
she  not  talk  to  him  as  long  as  she  could  1 

As  she  closed  her  trunk,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  lid  felt  like 
closing  a  bright  chapter  in  her  existence.  She  had  an  instinct 
that  such  seasons  do  not  come  often,  and  that  when  they  do 
they  are  brief  as  bright.  She  did  not  weep — this  cheerful- 
hearted  Edna,  who  had,  and  was  always  likely  to  have,  enough 
to  do  and  to  think  of,  to  keep  her  from  unnecessary  grieving. 
She  locked  her  box,  having  placed  inside  it  the  little  mementoes 
they  were  carrying  home — a  pebble  which  Letty  had  picked  up 
on  the  beach,  supposed  to  contain  the  possibility  of  a  valuable 
brooch,  if  they  could  afford  to  have  it  cut  and  set ;  a  piece  of 
some  queer  sort  of  sea-weed,  which  Dr.  Stedman  had  given  her, 
telling  her  that,  if  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  it  would  prove  a 
faithful  barometer  for  months  and  years  ;  also,  pressed  between 
her  blotting-book's  leaves,  the  very  biggest  of  primroses,  a  full 
inch  in  diameter,  which  she  had  gathered  in  a  competition  with 
Julius  Stedman.  All  these  trifles,  and  a  few  more,  which  were 
nobody's  business  but  her  own,  she  locked  up  fast :  but  as  she 
did  BO,  Edna  sighed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  this  love-tale,  I  find  I  am  telling  the  story  of  the  women 
/lore  than  of  the  men — which  is  not  unnatural. 

But,  in  truth,  of  the  men  there  is  as  yet  little  to  be  told. 
Their  passion  had  not  arrived  at  the  demonstrative  stage. 
Everything  they  did  was  done  quite  as  usual.  JSTo  doubt  they 
eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  joining  their  fair  neigh- 
bours— watched  them  out  and  in  :  met  them  constantly  on  the 
cliff  and  down  the  shore,  contrived,  in  short,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  spend  with  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  three 
days ;  but  beyond  this  they  did  not  go.  And  even  this  was 
done  by  a  tacit  understanding,  without  prior  arrangements. 
Men  are  much  more  delicately  reticent  in  love  affairs  than 
women.  Many  women,  even  good  women,  will  chatter  merci- 
lessly about  things  which  a  man  would  scorn  to  reveal,  and 
think  himself  a  brute  to  pry  into. 

On  the  Wednesday  night,  the  brothers  had  sat  till  ten  o'clock 
in  the  Misses  Kenderdine's  parlour — the  visits  were  always 
there.  On  no  account  would  the  sisters  have  penetrated  into 
that  bachelor  sanctum,  of  which,  in  its  chaos  of  bachelor  un- 
tidiness, they  had  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse  through  the 
open  door — to  Edna's  pity  and  Letty's  disdain.  The  young 
men  themselves  felt  the  contrast  between  their  masculine 
chamber  of  horroi's  and  the  feminine  sitting-room  opposite, 
which,  humble  and  bare  as  it  was,  looked  always  cheerful,  neat, 
and  nice. 

"  What  a  muddle  we  do  live  in,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Will,  when 
they  returned  this  last  evening  to  their  own  parlour.  But  he 
sat  down  to  his  books,  and  Julius  to  his  drawing,  and  there  they 
both  worked  away  till  nearly  midnight,  without  exchanging  ten 
words. 

At  length  Will  rose  and  suggested  his  brother's  going  to  bed. 

"  We  have  to  be  up  early  to-morrow,  you  know." 

<;  Have  we  ?  " 

Will  smiled.  "Didn't  I  hear  you  settling  with  the  Misses 
Kenderdine  to  see  them  off  by  the  coach  1  It  starts  at 
seven  A.M. 

"  I  said  I  would  go  ;  but  that  does  not  imply  your  going." 

"Oh,  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  last  of  them,'5  said 
Will. 

u  It  may  not  be  the  last.  There  is  no  necessity  it  should  be. 
They  live  in  London,  and  so  do  we." 
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"  Do  you  know  their  address  ? ''  Will  asked,  abruptly. 

"  No.     Do  you  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  They  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  to  inquire.'' 

"  Should  you  ?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  assure  you,  I  have 
never  asked  them — though  I  intended  to  ask  to-morrow.  But 
one  wouldn't  do  the  ungentlemanly  thing  on  any  account.  So 
I  suppose,  if  they  give  us  no  special  invitation  to  call  on  them, 
they  will  drift  away  like  all  the  pleasant  things  in  this  world, 
and  we  shall  never  see  them  more." 

Julius  spoke  sentimentally — nay,  dolefully ;  but  with  a  com- 
plete resignation  of  himself  to  fate,  as  was  his  character.  He 
never  struggled  much  against  anything. 

Will  moved  restlessly  among  his  books — piling  and  re-piling 
them  in  a  vain  effort  at  order.  At  last  he  let  them  be,  and 
lifting  up  his  head,  looked  his  brother  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  at  seven  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  see  the 
last  of  them.  And  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so." 

"  Why  1 "  said  Julius  sharply,  taking  up  at  once  the  opposi- 
tion side,  as  was  also  his  character. 

Dr.  Stedman  paused  a  minute  before  speaking,  and  the  blood 
rose  in  his  rugged  brown  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  Because,  Julius,  in  plain  English,  two  young  men  cannot  go 
on  in  this  sort  of  free-and-easy  way  with  two  young  women — at 
least,  not  in  any  place  but  here,  and  not  here  for  very  long — 
without  getting  talked  about,  which  would  be  very  unpleasant. 
For  the  men  it  doesn't  matter,  of  course ;  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  careful  over  the  women." 

"  Careful !     What  nonsense  !  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  nonsense,  though  perhaps  my  speaking  about  it 
may  be.  But  I've  had  it  on  my  mind  to  speak,  and  it's  better 
out  than  in." 

"  Very  well,  then.     Preach  away." 

And  Julius  stretched  himself  along  the  sofa,  his  arms  over 
his  head,  listening  with  a  half-vexed,  half-contemptuous  air. 

"  Well,  lad,"  said  Will,  stoutly,  "  1  think  that  for  a  man, 
because  he  likes  a  girl's  society,  to  daunder  after  her  and  hang 
an  to  her  apron-string  till  he  gets  her  and  himself  talked  about, 
is  a  piece  of  most  arrant  folly — not  to  say  knavery  ;  for  he  gets 
all  the  fun  and  she  all  the  harm.  It's  selfishness — cowardly 
selfishness — and  I  wont  do  it !  You  may  if  you  choose ;  but 
I  wont  do  it !  " 

"  Do  what  1 "  said  Julius,  with  an  irritable  and  most  irritating 
laugh.  "  What's  the  use  of  blazing  up,  and  striking  your  hand 
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on  the  table  as  if  you  were  striking  me — which,  perhaps,  is 
what  you're  after  1  Come  on,  then  ! " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'm  an  idiot  1 " 

"  Or  I  either  1  What  harm  have  I  done  1  Was  I  going  to 
offer  myself  on  the  spot  to  either  of  your  fair  friends  ?  A  pretty 
offer  it  would  be  !  A  fellow  who  has  not  a  halfpenny  to  bless 
himself  with.  Why,  she'd  kick  me  out-of-doors,  and  serve  me 
right  too  !  No — no  !  "  and  Julius  laughed  again  very  bitterly : 
"I  know  women  better  than  that.  Pray  compose  yourself, 
Will.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  downright  fool." 

"  You  quite  mistake  me,"  said  Will,  gravely.  "  Any  man  has 
a  right  to  ask  the  love  of  any  woman — even  if  he  hasn't  a  half- 
penny. But  he  has  no  right  to  pay  her  tender  attentions,  and 
set  folk  gossiping  about  her,  and  perhaps  make  her  fancy  he 
likes  her,  when  he  either  does  not  like  her,  or  doesn't  see  his  way 
clear  to  marry  her.  It's  not  to  be  done,  lad — not  to  be  done." 

"  And  have  I  any  intention  of  doing  it  1  You  foolish  old 
fellow — what  crotchets  you  take  up  !  Why — hang  it — if  I  had 
never  flirted  more  than  I  have  here " 

"  I  hate  flirting,"  broke  in  Will,  tearing  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
violently  in  two.  "  Women  may  like  it ;  but  men  ought  to 
nave  more  sense.  What's  the  use  of  philandering  and  fooling, 
when  you  mean  nothing,  and  it  all  ends  in  sheer  waste  of  time. 
If  ever  I  marry,  I  vow  I'll  go  up  to  the  woman  and  say,  *  Mary/ 
or  'Molly' " 

"  Her  name  is  Molly,  then  1     That's  information." 

"  I  mean,  I'd  ask  her  point-blank  to  many  me.  If  she  said 
*  Yes,'  well  and  good." 

"  And  if  6  No  ? '  "  said  Julius,  with  a  k«en  look. 

"  I'd  walk  off,  and  never  trouble  her  more.  If  a  girl  doesn't 
know  her  own  mind,  she  isn't  worth  asking — certainly  not  asking 
twice.  She  never  would  be  asked  twice  by  me." 

"Wait  till  your  time  comes — as  you  once  said  to  your 
obedient,  humble  servant.  Go  on,  Will,  I'm  waiting  for  another 
sermon,  please.  Plenty  more  where  that  last  came  from,  I 
know." 

Julius  seemed  determined  to  turn  the  whole  into  a  laughing 
matter ;  and  at  last  his  brother  was  fain  to  laugh  too. 

"  One  might  as  well  preach  to  a  post — it  always  was  so,  and 
always  will  be !  Come,  I've  said  my  say,  and  it's  done.  Let 
us  dismiss  the  subject." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Julius,  who,  with  his  other 
womanish  peculiarities,  had  a  most  provoking  habit  of  liking  to 
have  the  last  word;  "only  just  tell  a  fellow  what  you  are 
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driving  at  !  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  these  girls  ? 
Shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms,  and  stare  at  them  from  behind 
the  keyhole  without  ever  daring  to  bid  them  good-bye  ? " 

"  Eubbish  !  We'll  just  meet  them,  as  you  said,  at  the  coach, 
wish  them  a  pleasant  journey,  and  there  it  ends." 

"  Does  it  !  "  said  Julius,  half  to  himself ;  while  his  soft,  sad 
look  wandered  into  vacancy,  and  he  leaned  his  arm  behind  his 
head,  in  his  favourite  listless  attitude,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing affected  and  something  real; — his  small,  slight  figure, 
dark  meagre  face,  and  brilliant  eyes,  making  equally  natural  to 
him  both  languor  and  energy.  A  true  southern  temperament 
— made  up  of  contrarieties,  if  not  contradictions,  and  never  to 
be  reckoned  on  long  together  in  any  way. 

But  he  ceased  to  argue,  either  in  jest  or  earnest ;  and  soon 
the  two  brothers  parted  for  the  night ;  quite  amicably — as, 
after  all  their  little  warfares,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  ; 
for  neither  of  them  were  of  the  sullen  sort ;  arid,  besides,  Will 
had  a  doctrine — learned  at  the  big  public  school  where  he  had 
been  educated,  fighting  his  way  of  necessity  from  bottom  to 
top — that  sometimes  after  a  good  honest  battle,  in  which 
either  speaks  his  mind,  men,  as  well  as  boys,  are  all  the  better 
friends. 

Julius  went  to  bed.  But  far  into  the  small  hours  Will's 
candle  burnt  in  the  parlour  below,  as  was  his  habit  whenever 
he  had  spent  a  specially  idle  day. 

Edna,  too,  sat  up  late,  for  to  her  always  fell  the  domestic 
cares  of  packing,  arranging,  and  settling  everything.  Not 
that  Letty  did  not  try  to  help  her ;  but  she  helped  her  so 
badly  that  it  was  double  trouble — everything  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  Letty's  unconscious,  good-humoured  incapacity 
was  one  of  the  things  which  tried  her  sister  most,  and  caused 
her  to  hope  that  whenever  the  of -course-certain  husband  did 
appear,  he  might  be  a  man  sensible  and  practical,  and  sufficiently 
rich  to  make  his  wife  independent  of  those  petty  worries  which 
a  cleverer  and  braver  woman  would  breast  and  swim  through, 
and  perhaps  even  gain  strength  and  energy  from  the  struggle. 

As  it  was,  whenever  they  had  anything  to  do,  or  to  suffer, 
Edna's  first  thought  was,  how  to  get  Letty  out  of  the  way.  She 
had  sent  her  to  bed  early,  and  creeping  in  tired  beside  her  was 
only  too  thankful  to  find  her  sound  asleep.  And  Letty  slept 
still,  when  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  Edna  woke,  with 
the  consciousness  that  something  had  to  be  done,  or  something 
was  going  to  happen,  which  came  with  a  sharp  shock  upon  her 
the  minute  she  opened  her  eyes. 
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She  took  her  watch  to  the  window  to  see  the  time  correctly, 
and  stood  gazing  out  upon  the  sea,  which  lay  so  lonely  and 
quiet — dim  and  grey — just  brightened  in  the  eastward  by  those 
few  faint  streaks  in  the  sky  which  showed  where  the  sun  would 
rise  ere  long. 

A  strange  unquietness  came  into  Edna's  spirit — hitherto  as 
placid  as  that  sea  before  the  sun  rose — a  sense  of  trouble,  of 
regret,  for  which  she  could  not  account.  For  though  she  was 
of  course  sorry  to  leave  this  place,  still  she  might  come  back 
again  some  day.  And  now  she  was  going  home  with  Letty 
quite  strong  again,  and  herself  also,  ready  to  begin  their  work 
anew.  Why  should  she  grieve  ?  She  ought  to  be  very  glad 
and  thankful. 

Perhaps  she  was  only  tired  with  the  excitement  of  last  night 
— when  the  two  Stedmans  had  stayed  later  and  talked  more 
than  usual  :  pleasant  refreshing  talk,  such  as  clever,  good  men 
can  make  with  good,  and  not  stupid  women  ;  talk  difficult  to 
be  detailed  afterwards,  if  indeed  any  conversation  written  down 
does  not  seem  as  tame  and  lifeless  as  yesterday's  gathered 
roses.  But  it  had  left  a  sweet  aroma  behind  it,  and  while  it 
lasted  it  had  made  Edna  feel  happy,  like  a  creature  long  pent 
up  in  horrible  cities,  who  is  set  free  upon  its  native  mountain, 
and  led  cheerily  up  the  bright  hill -side,  at  every  step  breathing 
a  fresher  and  purer  air  j  at  every  glance  seeing  around  prospects 
wider  and  fairer  ;  the  sort  of  companionship,  in  short,  which 
makes  one  think  the  better  of  oneself  because  one  can  appre- 
ciate it  and  enjoy  it.  How  keenly  she  had  enjoyed  it,  Edna 
knew. 

And  now,  with  a  slight  spasm  or  constriction  of  the  heart, 
she  recognised  that  it  was  all  over,  that  this  morning  was  the 
very  last  day.  She  should  probably  never  meet  the  Stedmans 
more. 

She  was  not  "  in  love."  She  did  not  for  a  moment  fancy 
herself  in  love  with  either  of  them,  being  no  longer  of  that  un- 
ripe age  when  girls  think  it  fine  to  be  in  love  with  somebody ; 
but  she  was  conscious  that  all  was  not  right  with  her ;  that  the 
past  had  been  a  delicious  time,  and  that  she  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  her  school  life  and  her  home  life,  alone  with  Letty, 
with  a  sense  of  vacancy  and  dreariness  almost  amounting  to 
dread.  Be  sorry  for  her,  ye  who  can  understand  this  state  of 
mind !  And  ye  who  caunot — why,  she  had  need  to  be  sorry 
for  you  ! 

She  stood  looking  at  the  sombre  sea — at  the  smiling  hopeful 
dawn,  then  went  back  to  her  bed,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the 
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pillow,  wept  a  few  tears.  But  there  was  no  time  for  crying  or 
for  sleeping  ;  she  had  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  they  must 
leave  soon  after  six  ;  so,  early  as  it  was,  she  rose. 

Her  neighbours  were  early  stirring  too,  though  it  was,  after 
all,  Will  who  accomplished  this,  rousing  his  brother  into  suffi- 
cient energy  to  be  in  time.  The  impulse  of  overnight  had 
faded  out,  and  Julius  now  seemed  very  indifferent  whether  or 
not  he  wished  the  sisters  good-bye. 

"  If  we  are  never  to  see  them  again,  what  does  it  matter  to 
see  them  now  ? "  said  he,  carelessly.  "  Or,  indeed,  what  does  it 
matter  in  any  case  1  Women  only  care  for  fellows  with  lots  of 
money." 

"  In  one  sense,  perhaps — the  matrimonial ;  but  I  thought  we 
had  decided  that  this  was  not  the  sense  in  which  your  civilities 
were  to  be  construed." 

"  My  civilities,  Will !  You  have  been  quite  as  sweet  upon 
them  as  I  have." 

"  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  our  civilities  should  not  be 
continued  to  the  end.  Get  your  hat,  man,  and  let  us  start  to 
the  coach-office." 

"Now?" 

"  Yes,  now.  We  are  better  out  of  the  way  here.  We'll  not 
bother  them  with  any  last  words." 

And  the  doctor,  who  looked  a  little  jaded,  as  if  he  had  sat  up 
most  of  the  night — which  indeed  he  had — contrived  to  stay  out, 
and  keep  his  brother  out,  on  the  breezy  cliffs  during  the  half  hour 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  staircase  meetings,  or  interference, 
for  good  or  ill,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Misses  Kenderdine. 
But  all  this  half-hour  the  young  men  never  once  referred  to 
their  friends — nor  regretted  their  departure.  They  lounged 
about,  read  the  newspaper,  and  talked  politics  a  little,  until, 
suddenly  taking  out  his  watch,  Will  said, — 

"  Now,  if  we  mean  to  be  in  time,  we  had  better  be  off  at 
once." 

They  walked  up  to  the  coach-office.  In  those  days,  and  at 
that  early  season  of  the  year,  there  was  only  a  diurnal  coach 
which  passed  through  the  village,  taking  up  any  chance  passenger 
by  the  way.  It  was  just  the  usual  old-fashioned  stage,  with 
outside  and  inside  places,  and  was  rarely  full ;  still  to-day,  as 
it  came  lumbering  up  the  hilly  street,  it  looked  to  be  so. 

"  Suppose  they  can't  get  seats  1 "  suggested  Julius. 

"Not  impossible.  I  wish  I  had  suggested  their  booking 
places  overnight." 

Small   trivial   sentences,  about   such  a  trivial  thing ! — save 
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that  all  the  manifold  machinery  of  life  hangs  pivoted  upon 
trifles. 

The  brothers  found  the  two  sisters  standing  waiting  amidst  a 
conglomeration  of  boxes,  at  which  Julius  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  winked  aside  at  Will  in  thankful  bachelorhood.  But  the 
four  met  and  shook  hands  as  usual,  just  as  if  they  were 
starting  for  their  conjoint  walk  this  merry,  sunshiny,  breezy 
morning. 

"  What  a  fine  day  !  I  am  glad  you  have  good  weather  for 
your  journey.  We  thought  we  might  be  allowed  to  come  and 
see  you  off.  Can  we  be  of  any  use,  Miss  Kenderdine  ? " 

Dr.  Stedman  addressed  himself  to  Letty,  who  looked  nervous 
and  fidgety. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  It  is  so  troublesome,  travelling  ; 
especially  without  a  gentleman  to  take  care  of  us.  Edna,  are 
you  sure  the  boxes  are  all  right  ?  Did  you  count  them  ?  Two 
trunks,  one  bonnet-box,  one " 

"  Yes,  all  are  right.  Don't  vex  yourself,  dear,"  said  Edna,  in 
her  soft  sotto  wee,  and  then  she  was  aware  that  Dr.  Stedman 
turned  to  look  at  her  earnestly,  more  earnestly  than  usual. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  said  he  :  "  you  are  carrying  such  a  heap 
of  cloaks,  and  you  look  so  tired.  Are  you  able  for  the  journey 
to-day?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  able.     Besides,  we  must  go." 

Will  made  no  reply,  but  he  took  her  burdens  from  her, 
arranged  her  packages,  and  stood  silently  beside  her  till  the  coach 
came  up. 

Julius,  too,  his  languor  and  indifference  dispersed  as  if  by 
magic,  placed  himself  close  to  the  blooming  Letty,  paying  her 
his  final  politenesses  with  remarkable  empressement. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  this  place,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
his  question.  "  We  have  had  a  pleasant  time ;  and  we  are 
going  back  to  horrid  school- work.  I  hate  it ! " 

"  No  wonder.     Still,  your  pupils  are  somewhat  to  be  envied." 

"  Eh  1 "  said  Letty,  not  detecting  the  compliment,  her  mind 
being  divided  between  Julius,  the  boxes,  and  the  approaching 
coach.  "Look,  Edna,  it  is  quite  full.  We  shall  have  to  go 
inside — nay,  the  inside  is  full  too.  What  must  we  do  ?  Oh, 
Edna,  what  must  we  do  1 " 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Will  Stedman.  "  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  it  was  better  to  secure  places.  Coachman,  is  there  no 
chance  whatever  for  these  ladies  ? " 

Coachman  shook  his  head,  remorseless  as  Fate  ;  and  Fate, 
laughing  from  under  the  coach-wheels,  and  making  •nouths  at 
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them  from  the  dickey,  set  at  naught  all  the  excellent  schemes 
of  these  four  young  people. 

The  two  sisters  regarded  each  other  in  mute  consternation. 

"  How  very,  very  foolish  I  was  ! "  said  Edna,  in  extreme 
vexation.  "  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  Dr.  Stedman,  will  you 
think  for  us  1  We  must  go  home  to-day." 

"Po'-chay,  ma'am — po'-chay  to  Hyde,"  suggested  the  land- 
lord. 

"  How  much  would  that  cost  ? " 

A  serious  sum  was  named.  Edna  looked  at  and  counted  her 
money.  No,  it  was  not  to  be  done.  She  saw  Dr.  Stedman 
watching  her,  and  blushed  crimson. 

He  came  near  her,  and  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Excuse 
me,  but  at  a  journey's  end  one  sometimes  runs  short.  If " 

Edna  shook  her  head,  and  set  her  little  mouth  together,  firm 
as  Fate — whom  she  fancied  she  was  thus  resisting;  at  which 
Dr.  Stedman  blushed  as  deeply  as  herself,  and  retired. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Several  boats  crossed  daily  from 
Ryde ;  but  to  get  to  Ryde  from  this  out-of-the-way  place  was 
the  difficulty. 

"No,  Letty,"  said  Edna,  "not  being  able  to  travel  about  in 
post-chaises,  we  must  e'en  put  up  with  our  misfortunes.  We  can 
go  by  the  coach  to-morrow  morning.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Williams 
will  take  us  in  for  one  night  more.  Things  might  be  worse, 
you  see." 

But,  as  she  watched  the  coach  roll  away  Edna,  though  she 
spoke  cheerfully,  looked  a  great  deal  more  ai  noyed  and  troubled 
than  her  sister  did;  and  Dr.  Stedman  saw  it 

"  You  have  a  tell-tale  face,"  said  he.  l'  This  has  vexed  you 
very  much,  I  perceive." 

"  Of  course  it  has.  Many  reasons  make  it  important  for  us 
to  go  home." 

"  Your  sister  takes  it  easily  enough,  apparently." 

"  She  always "  and  Edna  stopped  herself.  Why  should 

she  be  discussing  Letty  with  a  stranger — with  anybody  1 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  abruptly,  and  dis' 
appeared. 

But  when  they  had  all  escaped  out  of  the  condolences  of  the 
little  crowd  round  the  inn-door,  and  were  ignominiously  re- 
trrxing  their  steps  to  Mrs.  Williams's  lodgings,  he  overtook  them, 
breathless. 

"  Stop,  Miss  Edna  !  I  have  found  a  way  out  of  your  difficul- 
ties. There  will  be  a  post-chaise  here  at  noon,  bringing  a 
wedding  couple  from  Ryde.  It  will  take  you  the  return  journey 
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for  merely  coach-fare.  If  you  cross  at  once,  you  will  be  able  to 
start  from  Portsmouth  to  London  to-night.  Will  that  do  ]  'J 

"  Admirable  !  "  said  Edna,  turning  back.  "  Let  me  go  and 
settle  it  at  once." 

"  It  is  settled — I  took  the  liberty  of  settling  it  with  the  land- 
lord, whom  I  know.  Always  provided  you  were  satisfied.  Are 
you  ? " 

"  Quite." 

"  Thank  you.  And  now  you  have  only  to  repay  me  the 
coach-fare — inside  places  for  two,"  said  the  doctor,  holding  out 
his  hand  with  a  smile. 

Edna  laughingly,  and,  as  it  occurred  to  her  long  after,  most 
unsuspiciously,  gave  him  the  money ;  and  he  walked  on  beside 
her,  receiving  silently  her  expressions  of  gratitude.  She  did 
indeed  feel  grateful.  It  was  so  new  to  her  to  have  the  burdens 
of  daily  life  thus  taken  off  her,  and  in  such  a  considerate  way — 
simply  a  man  doing  a  man's  part  of  kindness  to  a  woman  : 
nothing  more.  It  made  her  remember  his  words, — "  If  I  had 
had  a  sister,  I  would  have  been  so  good  to  her!"  Though 
while  Edna  recalled  them  there  was  a  strange  sting  in  the  re- 
membrance. 

At  the  familiar  door  they  all  stopped,  rather  awkwardly,  till 
Dr.  Stedman  said,  with  something  beyond  his  usual  formality, — 

"  I  wonder,  Julius,  if  these  ladies  would  consider  it  presump- 
tion in  us  to  offer  them  our  bachelor  hospitality  for  the  next 
few  hours  ?  It  might  be  more  convenient,  and  they  would  at 
least  get  a  dinner." 

"  Oh,  they  must !  they  must  !  "  cried  Julius.  "  Say  you  will, 
Miss  Edna  ;"  and  he  caught  hold  of  her  hand  in  his  boyish, 
affectionate  way.  "  Come  and  dine  with  us  :  it  will  be  such 
fun  !  And  we  will  go  a  long  walk  before  then.  Oh,  I  am  so 
obliged  to  Fate  and  that  grim  coachman  :  we'll  have  such  a 
jolly  day ! " 

He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  which 
relieved  itself  in  almost  puerile  pvanks,  an  incessant  How  of  talk, 
and  a  pettish  assertion  of  his  own  will ;  which  was,  as  Edna 
declared,  "  exactly  like  a  baby."  Nevertheless,  she  and  the 
others  only  laughed,  and  gave  way  to  him. 

Evidently  the  catastrophe  about  the  coach  had  produced  in 
none  of  the  little  party  any  permanent  depression  ;  and  it  was 
with  almost  exuberant  spirits  that  they  prepared  to  make  the 
very  most  of  this  sweet,  stolen  day  :  all  the  sweeter,  Julius 
insisted,  because  it  was  stolen — a  clear  robbery  out  of  the  trea- 
sure-house of  Destiny,  who  had  not  many  such. 
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"  At  least  not  for  us,"  added  he,  with  the  dash  of  melancholy 
wtych  ran  through  his  merriest  moods.  "  So  I'll  take  the 
residuum  of  my  pleasures  as  I  used  to  take  the  spoonful  of  sugar 
at  the  bottom  of  an  emptied  coffee-cup,  which  1  was  always  told 
it  was  such  ill  manners  to  touch,  though  it  was  the  best  bit  of 
the  draught.  And  yet  we  have  had  a  good  draught  of  happiness 
this  fortnight:  have  we  not,  Miss  Edna?  Our  coffee  of  life  v\ra' 
thoroughly  well  made — strong  and  clear,  with  plenty  of  milL 
iu  it." 

"  The  milk  of  human  kindness  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  and  some  water,  too.  We  had  only  too  much  water 
on  Monday  night.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  : "  for  Edna  still 
turned  pale,  and  then  red,  whenever  there  was  the  slightest 
allusion  to  her  painful  adventure  ;  so  that  now  all  reference  to 
it  had  tacitly  ceased. 

"  I  think,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  "  since  our  friends  have  gained 
an  extra  day  of  sea  air,  they  had  better  make  use  of  it.  So 
come  away,  all  of  you,  down  to  the  shore." 

There  they  wandered  for  hours,  as  merry  as  children,  tossing 
the  shingle  at  one  another,  or  entombing  themselves  in  it  as 
they  sat ;  writing  names  and  sentences  with  umbrella-sticks  on 
the  sand,  or  building  out  of  it  castles  and  moats  for  the  in- 
coming tide  first  to  fill  and  then  to  wash  away.  Some  mixture 
of  seriousness  there  was,  for  sea-side  folly  has  always  a  touch  of 
solemnity  in  it;  and  there  is  but  a  step  between  the  babyish 
pranks  on  the  sand,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  silent  ocean 
beyond.  But  still,  whatever  they  did,  or  whatever  they  talked 
about,  these  four  were  very  happy.  It  was  a  day — one  of  those 
single,  separate  days,  which  stamp  themselves  upon  the  memory 
for  years,  both  from  their  heavenly  beauty  externally,  and  their 
moral  atmosphere  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  A  day  never  to 
be  forgotten,  in  its  innocent  Arcadian  enjoyment,  to  which  all 
things  seemed  natural ;  and  they  themselves  felt  not  like 
modern  work-a-day  men  and  women,  but  creatures  of  some  per 
fectly  ideal  world — shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  some  long 
past  golden  age. 

They  dined,  nevertheless,  upon  cold  mutton  and  suet-dump 
lings,  which  was  the  best  Mrs.  Williams  could  provide;  and 
they  dined  heartily  and  merrily.  It  might  have  been  a  little 
"  incorrect,"  this  bachelor  entertainment  to  two  young  maiden 
ladies.  In  the  midst  of  the  meal  a  grave  doubt  of  this  struck 
Edna  ;  but  it  was  a  merry  meal  for  all  that,  with  not  one  bit  of 
sentiment  about  it,  nor  regret  that  it  was  the  first  and  last  they 
would  share.  For  still,  with  all  their  mutual  friendliness,  the 
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sisters  withheld  their  address,  and  the  brothers  were  too  cour* 
teous  to  ask  for  it. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety,  Dr.  Stedman  said,  "  Tt 
is  nearly  three.  Your  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  five 
minutes.'*  And  for  that  five  minutes  everybody  was  rather  silent. 

Edna  sat  at  the  window,  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful sea;  and  Dr.  Stedman  came  and  looked  at  it  with  her. 

"  You  are  better  now  than  in  the  morning,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  salt  air  always  does  me  good." 

"  It  will  be  very  late  before  you  reach  home  to-night.  Are 
you  afraid  1 " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  You  seem  afraid  of  nothing." 

"  Not  of  many  things — outside  things.  Why  should  I  be  ) 
And  it  would  do  no  good.  I  am  not  like  a  carefully  guarded 
young  lady  ;  I  am  a  poor  schoolmistress,  who,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not,  must  face  the  world." 

"  Do  you  find  that  very  hard  1 " 

"  Sometimes — only  sometimes  ;  for  I  am  young  and  strong, 
and  not  given  to  despondency.  It  may  be  otherwise  when  I 
get  older." 

Arid  a  vague  cloud  came  over  Edna  as  she  spoke  ;  a  fear  that 
it  not  only  might,  but  would  be  thus  ;  that  the  days  would 
come  when  her  strength  would  fail,  and  her  courage  sink  beaten 
down ;  tthen  she  would  be  dull,  weary,  lonely,  and  old. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  growing  old  ? "  said  Dr.  Stedman  again. 
"  I  am— a  little." 

"  Why  should  you  be  T'  said  Edna,  forgetting  the  question  in 
the  confession,  and  turning  to  look  inquiringly  at  him.  "  Old 
age  can  have  no  terrors  for  you.  A  man  is  so  different  from  a 
woman." 

"  He  is — horribly  different — in  some  things  Miss  Edna,  I 
would  give  the  whole  world  if  I  were  more  like  you." 

These  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  that  seemed  at  once  appealing, 
apologising,  nay,  almost  caressing,  so  low  and  soft  was  it, 
quivered  through  Edna  from  head  to  foot.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  answer,  or  think  of  answering,  the  post-chaise  was  at 
the  door — a  goodly  equipage — all  in  its  bridal  splendour — white 
favours  and  all. 

Letty  jumped  up  in  delight.  "  Oh,  how  nice  !  "We  shall  get 
to  Hyde  so  comfortably.  And  think  of  our  starting  from  the 
very  door.  So  kind  of  you  to  order  it,  Dr.  Stedman.  It  is 
almost  as  good  as  if  we  had  our  own  carriage.  Ah,  Edna  !  shall 
we  ever  have  our  own  carriage  1 " 
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"  Possibly — I  should  say  not  improbably,"  said  Dr.  Stedman, 
dryly,  as  he  handed  the  beautiful  woman,  with  careful  courtesy, 
to  the  chaise,  which  she  seemed  to  step  into  as  if  she  were  born 
to  a  carriage. 

Julius  hung  back,  and  made  his  adieux  with  a  cynical 
air. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  thinks  the  white  favours  a  lucky  omen,  Miss 
Kenderdine.  She  hopes  to  see  one  or  both  of  you  two  young 
ladies  back  again  ere  long — in  a  similar  equipage.  I  trust  the 
owner  may  be  a  duke  at  least. " 

"  Eh  1 "  said  Letty,  not  comprehending,  but  smiling  still. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  says,  next  time  you  come  here,  she  hopes  it 
will  be  in  your  own  carriage,  and  married  to  some  rich  gentle- 
man— possibly  a  duke  !  " 

Letty  bridled.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Stedman,  you  are  so  funny  ! 
Good-bye." 

So  they  parted — all  four  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  shaking 
hands  cordially,  and  keeping  up  their  jests  even  to  the  last 
moment ;  expressing  all  manner  of  mutual  good  wishes,  but  not 
a  hint  or  hope  of  future  meetings.  They  parted — as  completely 
as  two  ships  that  had  crossed  one  another's  track  in  the  mid 
ocean — paused  alongside  for  a  short  space  of  kindly  greeting — 
then  divided,  steadily  and  finally,  to  sail  on  round  the  world 
their  several  and  opposite  ways. 

Edna  knew  it  must  be  thus — that  it  was  best  it  should  be. 
Some  instinct,  forestalling  experience,  warned  her  of  the  fact — 
proved  fatally  by  how  many  wrecked  lives  ! — that  men  ought  to 
be  nothing  to  women  and  women  nothing  to  men,  except  in  the 
merest  ordinary  friendship — unless  they  are  either  akin  by 
blood,  or  deliberately  choose  one  another  in  love  and  marriage  : 
that  all  so-called  "  Platonic  attachments,7'  sentimental  compro- 
mises which  try  to  steer  clear  of  both,  and  institute  pseudo- 
relations  which  Nature  never  meant,  almost  always  end  in 
misery — blameless,  but  still  heart-deep,  life-long  misery.  Edna 
wished  to  avoid  everything  of  the  kind — for  both  herself  and  her 
sister.  Nothing  had  happened  ;  nobody  had  proposed  to  Letty, 
and  she  was  thankful  thus  peacefully,  friendly,  and  kindly,  to 
close  all  associations  with  the  Stedmans. 

Yes,  they  had  parted  just  as — (she  said  this  to  herself  again 
and  again  during  the  long  drive) — just  as  she  most  desired  them 
all  to  part ;  like  ships  on  the  ocean,  never  to  sail  in  company 
again.  Still,  she  felt  that  for  some  days  to  come  her  own  little 
vessel  would  sail  rather  drearily,  and  flap  its  canvas  idly  in  the 
Veeze,  scarcely  noticing  whether  or  not  there  was  sunshine  on 
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the  sea,  which  looked  so  limitless,  and  yet  which  she  must  cross 
— and  cross  alone. 

"I  wonder,"  she  thought  to  herself,  '-'which  of  us  will  grow 
old  the  fastest,  or  live  the  longest — Dr.  Stedman  or  I  ? " 


CHAPTER   X. 

KENSINGTON"  twenty  years  ago  was  not  like  the  Kensington 
of  to-day.  It  seemed  much  quieter  and  farther  from  London. 
No  Great  Exhibitions  had  beaten  down  the  smooth  grass  of 
Hyde  Park  and  stamped  out  the  green  lanes  of  Brompton,  which 
then  formed  a  barrier  between  u  The  Old  Court  Suburb,"  as 
Leigh  Hunt  tenderly  calls  it,  and  the  metropolitan  vortex. 
Down  the  long  dusty  miles  of  the  Knightsbridge  Road  crawled 
a  few  uncomfortable  omnibuses — forming  the  chief  communica- 
tion with  London — except  for  those  fortunate  people  who  had 
carriages  of  their  own.  Consequently,  to  middle-class  respecta- 
bility, Kensington  was  a  rather  retired  place.  Townified, 
certainly,  but  then  its  queer  winding  streets,  its  old-established 
shops,  and  old-fashioned  houses,  above  all,  its  palace  and  ancient 
church,  gave  it  a  dignified  quaintness  which  half  atoned  for  the 
want  of  the  country.  And  but  a  little  way  beyond  it  were 
many  rural i ties  :  lanes  and  gardens,  haunted  by  larks  in  the 
daytime  and  nightingales  at  eve  ;  here  and  there  a  real  field — 
not  yet  become  a  brick-field  ;  several  "  lovers'  walks,"  where, 
between  the  tall  hedge  of  may  or  wild  roses,  young  people  so 
circumstanced  might  exchange  a  kiss  safely  and  unobserved. 

About  half-a-mile  from  where  the  Misses  Kenderdine  lived 
was  a  canal,  along  the  banks  of  which  ran  a  slip  of  waste  ground, 
where  bloomed  as  if  by  stealth  many  a  real  country  flower  : 
bindweed — the  little  pink  creeping  sort  and  the  large  white  one, 
which  in  late  summer  mounts  the  hedges  and  stars  them  with 
its  dazzling,  short-lived  bells  ;  abundance  of  those  flowers  which 
grow  on  commons  and  waste  ground — bright  yellow  and  delicate 
primrose-tinted  hawkweed  ;  with  scarlet  lychnis,  ground  thistle, 
and  other  plants,  pleasant  enough  to  observant  eyes,  and  of 
which  there  used  to  be  plenty  in  these  regions,  till  London, 
gradually  growing,  has  forced  them  to  give  place  to  coarser 
weeds. 

To  this  place  Edna  often  came,  between  or  after  school  hours, 
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to  fancy  herself  in  the  country,  and  get  a  breath  of  air,  for  the 
sisters'  house  was  somewhat  small  and  close.  Not  that  it  was 
an  ugly  house  ;  creepers,  jessamine,  and  grape-vine  half  covered 
it,  and  it  was  open,  front  and  back,  to  a  view  of  market  gardens. 
Nobody  can  find  it  now — it  has  been  completely  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  pulled  down  and  built  upon,  with  all  its 
surroundings.  Year  by  year  genteel  terraces  and  squares  are 
growing  where  the  cabbages — acres  of  them — once  grew.  So  if 
I  say,  with  the  lingering  tenderness  that  its  inhabitants  also 
learnt  to  speak  of  it — that  it  was  not  an  ugly  house — there  is 
no  one  who  can  contradict  me. 

It  boasted  three  stories,  of  two  rooms  each,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  sitting-room,  the  drawing-room  above, 
made  into  a  school-room,  and  a  large  (or  they  called  it  large) 
bed-room  overhead,  where  the  two  sisters  slept.  Thus,  at  a 
glance,  may  be  seen  their  small  establishment,  of  which  the  only 
other  inmates  besides  themselves  were  one  servant  and  a  cat. 
A  very  microscopic,  maidenly  establishment,  simple  even  to 
poverty,  and  yet  it  had  its  happiness — to  Edna  at  least — for  it 
was  their  own.  Every  atom  of  furniture  had  been  bought  with 
their  own  money — bought  and  paid  for — which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  magnificent  mansions.  Every  corner,  from 
attic  to  basement,  was  theirs,  to  do  with  as  they  liked.  And  to 
these  governesses  who  had  lived  for  years  in  other  people's 
houses,  any  nook  they  could  call  their  own  and  do  what  they 
chose  in,  possessed  a  certain  charm,  of  which  the  novelty  was 
not  even  yet  exhausted.  In  this  nest  of  theirs,  narrow  as  it 
was,  the  two  sisters  had  not  been  unhappy — Edna  especially  had 
been  the  merriest  little  bird— till  now. 

It  chanced  that  after  the  pleasant  spring  came  a  very  hot 
summer :  weeks  of  settled  drought.  By  August  the  leaves 
were  almost  burnt  off  the  trees,  and  the  dusty,  languid  air  that 
seemed  to  creep,  or  rather  to  stagnate,  over  the  lanes  and 
market  gardens,  and  the  line  of  road  between  Kensington  town 
and  Holland  House,  was  almost  stifling,  even  at  twilight,  when 
Edna  insisted  on  their  going  out,  just  for  health's  sake. 

"  Oh,  Edna,"  Letty  would  say,  drearily,  as  she  crawled  along 
the  heated  pavement  and  looked  up  at  the  handsome  houses, 
nearly  all  with  closed  windows — "  everybody  has  gone  out  of 
town.  Why  can't  we  go  too  ?  It's  very  hard  for  us  to  be 
teaching  school  here  when  all  the  world  is  away  at  the  sea-side. 
I  wish  we  were  there  also.  Don't  you  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  Edna,  "  One  holiday  is  enough  for  one  year. 
No." 
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But  she  knew  she  was  telling  a  falsehood ;  that  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  had  a  frantic  longing  for  the  sight  of  the  sea,  for 
the  sound  and  smell  of  briny  waters,  lapping  on  shingle  and 
sand,  for  even  a  handful  of  sea-weeds,  damp,  salt,  and  living — 
not  like  that  poor  dead  mummy  of  a  sea-weed  that  still  hung 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  though  Letty  had  begged  her  more 
than  once  to  take  it  down,  it  looked  so  "  nasty,"  for  its  meteoro- 
logical powers  had  signally  failed.  Yet  still  she  let  it  hang 
there — a  thing  that  had  missed  its  destiny,  and  was  of  no 
mortal  use  to  anybody,  except  as  a  memento  of  a  very  pleasant 
time. 

That  pleasant  time  had  passed  out  of  all  memories.  Even 
Letty  scarcely  mentioned  it  now — three  months  was  far  too  long 
for  Letty  to  remember  anything,  or  anybody.  At  first  she  had 
.  found  home  extremely  dull,  and  talked  incessantly  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  of  the  two  Stedmans,  wondering  whether  they  had 
come  home — if  when  they  did  come  they  would  make  any 
effort  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 

"  It  would  be  possible,  nay,  easy  to  find  out  our  address,  for 
our  boxes  were  marked  *  Kensington,'  and  there  is  the  post-office 
to  inquire  at.  If  I  were  they,  I  would  hunt  us  out  and  call. 
In  which  case,  Edna,  you  know,  we  must  be  polite  to  them. 
They  might  mean  nothing." 

"  Probably  not.     What  would  you  wish  them  to  mean  ? " 

"  How  sharp  you  are  with  me  !  Of  course,  if  Dr.  Stedman 
did  call  upon  us  two  single  ladies,  he  could  have  but  one  inten- 
tion in  doing  so.  Not  that  he  ever  gave  me  any  reason  to 
suppose  anything/'  added  Letty,  looking  down  with  her  half 
smile,  that  implied  an  expectation  of  being  contradicted  in  her 
assertion.  But  no  contradiction  came.  "  Of  course  a  man  so 
poorly  circumstanced  couldn't  be  expected  to  come  forward  at 
once  ;  but  then  you  see " 

Edna  would  see  nothing.  Every  time  the  conversation  took 
thi~  turn  she  resolutely  avoided  it :  to  speak  her  mind,  or  to 
opon  her  heart  to  this  her  only  sister,  became  every  day  more 
impossible.  Not  that  there  was  less  affection  between  thsm, 
out  there  was  a  clearer  perception,  and  a  sadder  acceptance  of 
the  great  difference  in  thought  and  feeling,  which  sometimes 
happens — that  alienation  of  nature  which  no  nearness  of  blood 
can  atone  for,  or  prevent,  or  cure. 

Sometimes,  when  in  the  long,  bright  June  evenings,  Letty 
persisted  in  walking  out  regularly — not  down  the  actual  street 
where  Dr.  Stedmau  lived  (Edna  knew  it  well,  and  kept  half  a 
mile  from  it  always),  but  up  and  down  the  long  green  alleys  of 
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Kensington  Gardens,  looking  round  at  every  corner,  and  fancying 
every  tall  figure — or  two  figures,  a  taller  and  a  shorter — must 
eurely  be  the  two  Stedinans — the  patient  elder  sister  would  grow 
excessively  irritable  ;  and  then  Letty,  who  was  invariably  good- 
tempered,  would  wonder  at  her,  and  fear  she  was  not  well,  and 
pet  her  and  caress  her  in  a  fashion  harder  to  bear  than  the 
interminable  talkativeness. 

But  when  week  after  week  crept  by,  and  the  Stedmans  gave 
no  sign,  Letty's  interest  in  her  lost  admirer  or  admirers  died 
out.  Besides,  school-time  began,  and  the  small  worries  of  the 
present  completely  extinguished  the  past.  Then,  when  her 
Aister  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  them,  poor  Edna's  memory 
of  those  happy  sea-side  days  woke  up  with  a  vividness  quite 
horrible  in  its  pain,  and  in  its  sharp  consciousness  of  what  that 
pain  was,  whence  it  arose,  and  to  what  it  tended. 

I  will  tell  no  untruth  about  my  poor  Edna,  nor  make  any 
pretences  concerning  her,  which  she  herself  would  have  been  the 
first  to  scorn.  I  believe  that  no  woman,  gifted  with  common 
sense  and  common  feeling,  ever  "  falls  in  love,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
without  knowing  it :  at  least  not  when  the  love  comes  suddenly, 
and  for  one  who  heretofore  has  been  a  stranger,  so  that  no 
gradual  previous  relations  of  intimacy  have  disguised  the  true 
state  of  things  for  awhile,  as  sometimes  occurs.  She  may  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  even  to  herself;  but  she  knows  it — 
knows  it  at  the  very  core  of  her  heart — in  all  its  sweetness,  and 
in  all  its  bitterness  too. 

Long  before  those  three  months  had  gone  by,  Edna  Kender- 
dine,  wrho  had  met  so  few  men,  and  had  never  taken  the  smallest 
interest  in  any  man,  began  to  find  out  that  she  was  never  likely 
again  to  meet  such  an  one  as  Dr.  William  Stedman — never 
likely,  in  all  her  future  life  to  have  such  a  happy  fortnight  as 
that  she  spent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  her  anxiety  for  her 
sister  was  over,  and  she  and  Letty  were  roaming  about  the 
sweet  country  and  pleasant  sea- shore,  arid  meeting  the  two 
Stedmans  every  day  and  all  day  long. 

Only  a  fortnight — fourteen  days — a  short  time  on  which  to 
build — or  to  wreck— a  life's  happiness;  yet  many  have  done  it 
before  now,  and  will  do  it  again.  Fate  sometimes  compresses 
into  a  few  days  the  events  and  the  experience  of  years.  People 
love  in  divers  ways,  and  marry  under  infinitely  varied  circum- 
stances, concerning  which  no  person  can  judge,  or  has  a  right  to 
judge,  any  other;  yet  there  is  but  one  true  love — leading  to  the 
one  perfect  marriage,  or  else  leading  through  dark  and  thorny 
yet  sacred  ways  to  that  perpetual  virginity  of  heart  and  lifo 
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which  is  only  second  to  marriage  in  its  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. 

This  love  had  come  to  Edna,  and  she  knew  it. 

She  did  not  fall  into  romantic  ecstasies  of  joy  or  grief  over  it, 
though  let  not  even  these  be  condemned;  they  are  natural  in 
the  time  of  passionate  youth — the  Juliet-time.  But  Edna  was 
a  woman— not  a  girl,  though  her  heart  was  as  fresh  as  if  she 
were  sixteen.  She  said  nothing— she  betrayed  nothing;  exter- 
nally she  was  the  schoolmistress  only;  but  within  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  great  change  which  only  comes  once  in  a  lifetime, 
and  after  which  no  woman  is  ever  quite  the  same  again. 

Of  her  lover — or  her  love,  a  tenderer  and  nobler  name — sho 
did  not  sit  and  think  all  day  long — her  days  were  too  busy  for 
that ;  but  she  thought  of  him  in  every  idle  or  solitary  minute, 
and  often  when  neither  idle  nor  alone;  till  day  by  day  she 
learned  to  mingle  him  in  all  her  doings  and  all  her  dreams. 
Him — the  one  "him"  in  the  world  to  her  now,  whom  by  a 
magic  sympathy  she  seemed  already  to  understand,  faults  and 
all,  better  than  any  other  human  being  she  had  ever  met. 

For  she  did  not  think  Dr.  Stedman  faultless;  she  had  seen  in 
him  a  good  many  things  she  would  have  liked  different,  and 
had  to  apologise  for — shortcomings  of  temper,  roughness,  and 
hardness,  which  seemed  the  result  of  circumstances.  Still  he 
was  himself ;  drawn  to  her,  or,  rather,  she  to  him,  by  a  strange 
attraction,  and,  as  a  whole,  very  near  her  ideal  of  what  a  man 
should  be. 

But  it  is  idle  reasoning  about  such  things,  and  soon  Edna 
ceased  to  reason,  and  was  content  only  to  feel, — all  the  stronger, 
because  in  her  intense  humility  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  feeling  could  be  reciprocated.  She  accepted  with  a  strong 
silent  courage  the  lot  which  had  befallen  her — a  great  misfor- 
tune, some  would  say.  But  she  did  not  call  it  so,  though  she 
recognised  to  the  full  its  sadness,  hopelessness,  and — no,  sho 
was  not  so  cowardly  as  to  add,  its  humiliation. 

She  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  loving,  even  though  she 
loved  a  man  who  had  never  asked  her  to  marry  him,  who  had 
apparently  no  intention  of  asking  her,  whom,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, she  would  never  meet  again.  Well  ;  let  it  be  so  :  she 
had  met,  for  once  in  her  life,  the  man  whom  she  felt  could  have 
satisfied  her  whole  heart,  reason,  conscience — whom,  had  he 
asked  her,  she  would  have  married,  and  whom  otherwise  she 
would  remember  tenderly  to  the  day  of  her  death.  This  is, 
next  to  a  thoroughly  happy  marriage,  the  best  lot  which  can 
befall  ar>^  woman. 
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I  linger  over  Edna  Kenderdine  because  I  like  to  linger  over 
her,  just  here  :  the  picture  of  a  woman  who  is  brave  enough  to 
love,  unloved,  the  best  and  highest  :  embodied  to  her,  as  it  was 
to  her  mother  Eve,  in  a  man.  For  Milton's  celebrated  line, — 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him," — 

is  so  far  true  that  no  woman  can  love  either  lover  or  husband 
perfectly,  unless — in  a  sense  — she  sees  God  in  him,  and  sees  in 
him,  beyond  herself,  the  desire  for  God  only.  And  if  so,  her 
love  is  neither  an  unhappy  nor  an  unfortunate  love,  however 
it  may  end. 

One  fact  proved  incidentally  how  utterly  removed  from  the 
selfishness  of  all  personal  feeling  was  this  ideal  admiration,  this 
self-existent,  up-looking,  and  out-loving  love  which  had  taken 
such  sudden  and  strong  hold  of  Edna's  heart,  and  after  lurk- 
ing there  awhile,  sprung  up,  forced  into  being  not  by  the  sun- 
shine of  hope,  but  by  the  warm  darkness  of  complete  though 
quiet  despair.  The  possibility — which  Letty's  vanity  had  taken 
for  granted — of  Dr.  Stedman's  attentions  being  to  herself,  awoke 
in  her  sister's  mind  no  jealousy  or  dread — indeed,  no  sensation 
of  any  kind.  In  those  early  days — when  she  was  so  ignorantly 
happy — Edna  had  thought  the  matter  over  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  set  it  aside  as  a  mistake.  For  had  he  really  fallen  in  love, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  spoken,  nor  why 
afterwards  he  should  not  have  hunted  Letty  out  and  followed 
her  to  the  world's  end.  Edna  thought,  if  she  were  a  man,  she 
would  have  done  so.  She  could  imagine  no  hindrance  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  man  who  really  loved  a  woman  from  seek- 
ing her  out,  wooing  her,  and  carrying  her  off  triumphant — like 
one  of  the  old  Paladins — in  face  of  all  the  world. 

Yet  for  these  three  months  William  Stedman  had  lived  close 
by  them,  and  given  no  sign  of  his  existence.  Therefore,  of 
course,  there  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  Letty,  shd 
supposed,  had  come  to  it  likewise,  or  else  had  forgotten  the 
whole  matter — Letty  could  so  easily  forget ! 

Still,  this  summer  was  a  dull  time  with  poor  Letty  Kender- 
dine. After  the  fever,  pupils  were  naturally  slow  of  returning 
the  sisters  were  likely  to  be  very  poor  this  half-year.  Edna 
did  not  care  much  for  the  fact ;  but  she  tried  to  make 
things  as  easy  as  she  could  to  Letty,  whom  want  of  money 
always  affected  keenly  with  a  hundred  small  wants  and  petty 
humiliations,  which  her  sister,  if  unable  to  sympathise  with, 
felt  heartily  sorry  for.  She  taxed  her  ingenuity  to  lighten 
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Letty's  school  duties,  and  out  of  school  to  invent  inexpensive 
amusements  for  her;  but  still  the  dulness  remained.  Only 
dulness ;  certainly  not  disappointed  love,  for  Letty  spoke  more 
than  once  of  accepting  her  latest  offer,  from  an  Australian 
sheep-farmer,  once  the  boy-brother  of  one  of  her  pupils,  whose 
ardent  admiration  had  gone  so  far  as  to  entreat  her  to  come  out 
to  Geelong  and  marry  him.  And  so  Edna,  who,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  liking  one  man,  and 
in  the  remotest  degree  contemplating  marriage  with  another, 
became  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of  her  sister's  affections. 

Thus  they  went  on,  teaching  school  daily,  and  spending  the 
time  as  well  as  they  could  after  school  hours,  generally  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  making  ends  meet,  until  the  leaves  which  had 
budded  out  in  that  happy,  merry  spring-time  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  began  to  change  colour,  wither,  and  fade. 

"  How  fast  the  year  slips  by  ! "  said  Letty,  drearily,  one  half- 
holiday  when  she  sat  at  the  window,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  over  the  long  flat  of  market  gardens,  and  wish  she  was 
anywhere  but  where  she  was.  "I  declare,  to-day  is  the  last 
day  of  the  band  playing  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  we  have 
never  yet  been  to  hear  it.  It  is  your  fault,  Edna.  Why 
wouldn't  you  let  us  go  ? " 

The  question  was  not  easy  to  answer.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  obvious  reason  that  Letty  was  too  beautiful  a  person  to 
promenade  much  in  so  public  a  place  without  father  or  brother ; 
but  Edna's  conscience  told  her  this  was  not  the  only  reason 
why  she  had  so  persistently  resisted  such  a  very  harmless 
amusement. 

She  knew  quite  well,  that  if  by  walking  twenty  miles  she 
could,  herself  unseen,  have  caught  one  glimpse  of  William 
S  ted  man — resting  her  weary  thirsty  eyes  on  his  brown  face, 
which  might  not  be  handsome,  yet  was  so  manly,  gentle,  honest, 
and  good — she  would  eagerly  have  done  it.  That,  even  the 
dim  remote  possibility  of  seeing  him — his  tall,  sturdy,  erect 
figure,  turning  round  some  street  corner — a  common  Kensington 
street  — sanctified  to  her  even  those  dusty  pavements  and  ugly 
roads.  Sometimes  the  craving  only  to  know  that  he  was  alive 
— alive  and  well — pursuing  his  duties,  which  she  knew  were  so 
close  to  his  heart,  working  at  his  profession,  and  carrying  out 
nobly  his  useful,  beneficent  life,  without  the  remotest  thought 
of  herself,  came  upon  poor  Edna  with  a  force  that  was  almost 
maddening  in  its  pain.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  chance  of 
really  seeing  him,  of  meeting  face  to  face,  and  being  obliged  to 
bow,  or  to  shake  hands  and  speak  to  him,  in  the  visible  flesh — 
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mm  of  whom  she  thought  night  and  day — was  to  her  an  appre- 
hension almost  amounting  to  terror.  The  mere  thought  of  it 
often,  in  her  walks,  made  her  heart  stand  still  a  minute,  and  then 
go  on  beating  so  violently,  that  she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was 
or  what  she  was  doing.  Therefore,  she  had  contrived  always  to 
avoid  that  band  promenade,  where  Kensington  young  men 
might  naturally  take  an  afternoon  lounge,  and  where  Julius 
Stedman  had  once  said  he  was  rather  fond  of  going. 

But  this  day  Letty  was  so  persistent,  that,  with  a  kind  of 
fear  lest  her  secret  reason  should  be  betrayed,  Edna  ceased 
resistance,  and  they  went. 

Only,  however,  for  one  or  two  turns,  during  which  she  looked 
straight  before  her,  and  deported  herself  as  grimly  as  possible 
towards  the  fops  and  fashionable  idlers  who  never  failed  to 
stare  at  the  tall  beautiful  woman  and  her  unobtrusive  com- 
panion. Only  two  turns ;  but  even  these  were  one  too  many. 
At  the  second,  Fate  came,  dead  front,  to  meet  the  sisters. 

"  There  they  are  !  Don't  look,  Edna  ;  don't  let  them  fancy 
we  see  them  ;  but  there  are  the  two  Stedmans." 

Edna's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap,  everything  seemed  turning 
round  and  round  for  a  minute,  then  she  gathered  up  her  senses, 
and  recovered  her  strong  self-control,  w7hich  had  never  failed  her 
yet.  Happily,  her  veil  was  down  ;  but  Letty' s  careless  eyes 
roved  everywhere  rather  than  to  her  sister's  face.  Had  it  been 
different,  still  Edna  would  have  been  safe.  Usually  tears  and 
blushes  came  readily  to  that  sensitive  little  face,  which  changed 
its  expression  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  when  any- 
thing srnote  her  hard,  Edna  neither  blushed  nor  wept,  but 
grew  perfectly  white,  and  as  quiet  as  a  stone.  She  did  so  now. 

"The  Stedmans,  is  it?  You  are  right,  Letty,  we  will  not  look. 
They  are  not  likely  to  see  us.  They  are  passing  on." 

And  they  did  pass  on,  their  attention  being  caught  by  some 
acquaintance  on  the  other  side  of  the  promenade,  to  whom  they 
stood  talking  for  some  time. 

That  while,  the  eyes  Dr.  Stedman  did  not  see — the  sad,  fond, 
lingering  eyes— had  seen  him — vividly,  distinctly  ;  had  noticed 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  thinner,  paler,  graver — very  unlike 
his  former  self ;  until  in  talking  he  chanced  to  smile,  and  then 
Edna  recognised  it  again,  fully — the  face  stamped  indelibly 
upon  her  memory. 

Perceiving  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  noticing  her,  she  looked  at  him  once  again, 
with  a  quiet,  sad  feeling — "  God  bless  him  !  no  man  is  any  the 
worse  for  a  woman's  loving  him  " — and  turned  away. 
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As  soon  as  she  could,  she  lured  Letty  out  of  the  crowd  into 
one  of  those  green  alleys  that  abound  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
in  sight  of  the  queer  old  red  brick  palace,  with  its  Dutch 
garden,  where,  long  ago,  the  courtiers  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
the  maids  of  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges, 
may  have  strolled,  coquetted,  and  made  love — the  old,  old 
story  !  In  their  long-effaced  footsteps  walked  the  lovely  Letty 
Kenderdine,  as  fair  as  any  of  them,  and  talking,  perhaps,  not 
greater  nonsense  than  they  had  talked. 

"  Well  I  must  say,  it  was  strange,"  said  she.  "  It  only  shows 
how  easily  men  forget.  To  pass  me  by  within  a  few  yards,  and 
never  even  see  me  ! " 

"  They  were  talking  to  some  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  but  people  always  see  those  they  want  to  see.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  bowed.  You  know  they  could  not  come  and 
speak  to  us  unless  we  bowed  first.  And  how  nice  and  gentle- 
manly they  both  looked,  especially  Julius  !  Really  Julius  is  a 
very  handsome  young  fellow  now  he  is  quite  well.  I  suppose 
he  is  quite  well  by  this  time.5' 

"  He  looked  so."  And  Edna  felt  glad,  partly  for  his  own 
sake,  but  more  for  his  brother's.  That  anxiety  at  least  was 
over.  And  then  she  let  her  imagination  wander  wildly  as  to 
what  could  be  the  secret  trouble  which  showed  plainly  on  Dr. 
Stedman's  face,  and  had  altered  him  so  much.  The  desperate 
longing  to  comfort  him,  to  take  part  of  his  burden,  whatever  it 
might  be,  came  upon  her,  sad  and  sore. 

So  much  so,  that  she  never  heard  footsteps  behind,  nor 
guessed  what  was  going  to  happen,  until  Letty  called  out  in 
her  loud  whisper, — 

"  Goodness  me  !     There  they  are  !  " 

And  at  an  angle  of  the  path  the  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
met,  face  to  face,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  so  as  to  make 
non-recognition,  or  the  half  recognition  of  a  formal  bow,  impos- 
sible. They  were  all  evidently  taken  by  surprise.  Involun- 
tarily they  stopped  and  shook  hands.  Not  without  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  the  greeting,  probably  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  their  rencontre  ;  but  after  the  first  minute  it  passed  off.  In 
spite  of  all  the  good  resolutions  on  both  sides,  everybody  seemed 
unfeignedly  glad  to  meet. 

The  two  young  men  turned  back  with  them  in  the  old 
familiar  way*  Julius  by  Edna,  Dr.  Stedman  by  Letty,  until, 
with  some  slight  excuse,  Julius  crossed  over  to  the  latter,  and 
his  brother  fell  behind  with  Edna.  Thus  they  went,  walking 
slowly  the  whole  way  up  the  Broad  Walk  to  the  Bayswater 
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Gate.  The  younger  brother  and  sister  begun  laughing  and 
talking  immediately,  Julius  making  himself  agreeable  in  his  old 
light  way,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  he  had  carried  on 
the  same  pleasant  badinage  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore  ;  but  the 
two  others  were  rather  silent. 

Dr.  Stedman  asked  Edna  a  few  questions  as  to  her  sister's 
health  and  her  own ;  if  they  had  had  no  return  of  scarlet-fever 
in  the  house,  and  if  their  pupils  had  come  back  ;  to  all  of  which 
she  replied  quietly,  briefly,  and  categorically  ; — then  he  seemed 
to  have  nothing  more  to  say.  And,  far  in  the  distance,  they 
heard  the  faint  sound  of  the  band  playing,  and  one  or  two 
straggling  groups  of  gaily  dressed  people  passed  them,  chatter- 
ing and  flirting — a  great  contrast  to  this  quiet,  silent  pair. 

Very  silent,  very  quiet  outside,  but  beneath  that '{ 

Many  people  might  call  it  wrong  for  an  unsought  woman — a 
tender,  sweet,  reticent  maiden — to  feel  as  Edna  felt,  walking 
along  beside  him  who,  she  now  knew,  was  the  lord  of  all  her 
life.  But  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  her  heart.  She  had  no 
hope  of  being  wooed  or  married  by  Dr.  Stedman ;  she  only 
loved  him.  She  only  felt  that  it  was  heaven  to  be  near  him — 
to  catch  again  the  sound  of  his  voice — to  rest  again  in  the 
protection  of  his  honest  goodness.  Oh,  that  protection !  the 
one  thing  a  woman  needs — even  a  woman  so  brave  as  Edna 
Kenderdine.  As  for  herself,  she  thought  if  she  could  only  serve 
him,  tend  him,  do  him  good  in  any  way  ;  ay,  in  the  pathetic 
way  of  some  ballad  heroine  she  had  read  of — making  the  house 
ready  for  his  bride,  and  helping  to  rear  and  cherish  his  children, 
— it  would  have  been  not  hard,  but  blessed  to  have  done  it ;  for 
he  seemed,  now  she  saw  him  again,  just  as  heretofore — unlike 
all  others  ;  simplest,  noblest,  best ;  truest  man  and  most  perfect 
gentleman ;  a  love  worth  living  for — worth  dying  for. 

She  idealised  him  a  little  :  women  always  do  that ;  but 
William  Stedman  was  a  great  deal  that  she  believed  ;  and  as 
for  her  idealising,  it  did  no  harm.  Men  so  loved  not  seldom 
grow  to  be  as  good  as  the  fond  women  believe  them. 

At  the  Bayswater  Gate  Dr.  Stedman  paused. 

"  This  is  our  best  way  home.     Will  you  come,  Julius  ] " 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  have  not  half  talked  out  my  talk.  Do  the 
ladies  turn  1  Then  so  shall  we — with  your  permission,  Miss 
Kenderdine." 

Letty  bowed  a  smiling  assent.  After  her  long  fast  from 
flirtation,  she  was  all  graciousness,  even  to  the  "  boy "  Julius, 
as  she  persisted  in  considering  him,  though  he  was  exactly  her 
own  age.  So  the  two  couples  strolled  back  again  to  the  Palace, 
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and  then  across  the  grass  to  the  little  gate  'which  led  to  Ken- 
sington High  Street. 

"  Here  we  really  must  take  our  leave,"  said  William  Sted- 
man,  decisively.  "  I  have  an  appointment ;  and  besides,  Julius — " 
he  added  half-a-dozen  inaudible  words,  which  his  brother  did 
not  answer,  but  turned  sharply  away. 

Then  Edna  came  forward,  very  dignified.  This  little  woman 
could  be  dignified  when  she  chose,  in  spite  of  her  few  inches. 

"  Indeed,  Dr.  Stedman,  we  will  not  trouble  you  to  accompany 
us  any  farther.  We  have  a  call  to  make  in  Kensington.  Good- 
bye." 

She  held  out  her  hand  —  first  to  Julius,  and  then  to  his 
brother. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  coolest  dismissal ! "  said  the  former. 
"  Must  it  be  ?  Do  you  really  agree  to  it,  Miss  Letty  ?  " 

But  Miss  Letty  was  making  elaborate  adieux  to  Dr.  Stedman, 
and  did  not  hear.  Besides,  she  very  rarely  contradicted  Edna. 
Her  easy  nature  always  yielded  to  the  stronger  will  ;  and  it  was 
least  trouble.  But  when  they  had  really  parted  from  their 
cavaliers  she  was  a  little  cross. 

"Why  on  earth  were  you  so  peremptory,  Edna?  They 
wanted  tc  see  us  home." 

"  Did  they  ?  " 

"  At  least,  Julius  did.  And  why  not  ?  It  would  have  been 
rather  amusing.  If  we  ever  meet  them  again,  and  perhaps  we 
may — for  Mr.  Stedman  says  they  always  take  their  walks  in 
Kensington  Gardens — we  ought  to  treat  them  a  little  more 
civilly,  and  let  them  see  us  home  if  they  desire  it." 

Edna  replied  not,  but  the  small  mouth  set  itself  closely 
together.  No.  Letty  might  say  what  she  liked — fancy  what 
she  chose,  but  this  should  not  be.  Dr.  Stedman  should  never 
think  that  either  she  or  her  sister  were  girls  ready  to  meet  the 
first  advances  of  any  idle  youth.  Love  was  no  disgrace  ;  it  did 
nobody  any  harm ;  but  the  feeble  pretence  of  it — flirtation  or 
philandering — was  a  thing  which  this  woman,  pure  and  true, 
yet  passionate-hearted,  utterly  scorned.  If  the  Stedmans 
wanted  to  many  Letty — either  of  them — he  must  come  and 
ask  for  her  as  a  man  should  ask,  and  is  a  coward  if  he  dare  not 
ask  under  any  circumstances. 

Letty — always  Letty  !  That  the  object  of  their  devotion 
could  be  any  other  when  Letty  was  by,  did  not  occur  to  Edna. 
And  when  Letty  took  her  bonnet  off,  and  shook  back  her  bright 
fair  hair,  and  looked  into  the  glass  with  her  eyes  glittering  with 
the  novel  excitement  of  the  day,  Edna  thought  the  universal 
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admiration  her  sister  excited  was  not  wonderful.  If  Dr.  Sted- 
raan  shared  it — if  that  was  the  cause  of  his  silence  and  evident 
preoccupation — well  ! 

Edna  stood  a  minute  to  face  this  thought.  She  was  alone. 
Letty  had  gone  down-stairs,  all  smiles  and  excitement ;  at  least, 
as  much  excitement  as  she  was  capable  of — quite  another 
woman  after  the  afternoon's  adventure,  which  was  such  a  plea- 
sant break  in  their  dull  life.  Was  it  only  that,  or  did  Letty 
really  care  for  one  or  other  of  the  Stedmans  ?  And  if  one  of 
them  really  asked  her,  would  she  marry  him  ? 

Such  a  possibility  might  occur.  The  man  Edna  loved  might 
marry  another,  and  that  other  her  own  sister  :  a  supposition 
maddening  enough  to  many — nay,  most  women.  Even  to  this 
gentle  little  woman  it  gave  the  same  sudden  "  stound  "  which 
had  come  to  her  several  times  lately.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
drew  a  long  hard  breath,  tried  to  stifle  the  choking  in  her 
throat,  and  to  view  her  position  calmly. 

Jealousy,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  forms,  did  not  affect  her  :  her 
nature  was  too  single,  too  entirely  free  from  both  vanity  and  self- 
consciousness.  No  wound  could  come  to  her  through  either  of 
these  points  :  nothing  except  simple  sorrow,  the  agony  of  lost 
love.  Besides,  she  was  accustomed  to  view  things  in  the  plain 
daylight,  without  any  of  those  distorted  refractions  to  which 
egotistic  people  are  subject.  She  saw  that  in  such  a  case  as 
hers  there  are  but  two  ways  open  to  any  woman.  If  she  loves 
a  man  and  he  does  not  love  her,  to  give  him  up  may  be  a 
horrible  pang  and  loss,  but  it  cannot  be  termed  a  sacrifice — -she 
resigns  what  she  never  had.  But  if  he  does  love  her  and  she 
knows  it,  she  is  bound  to  marry  him,  though  twenty  other 
women  loved  him,  and  broke  their  hearts  in  losing  him.  He  is 
not  theirs,  but  hers  ;  and  to  have  her  for  his  wife  is  his  right 
and  her  duty.  And  in  this  world  are  so  many  contradictory 
views  of  duty  and  exaggerated  notions  of  right,  so  many  false 
sacrifices  and  renunciations  weak  even  to  wickedness,  that  it  is 
but  fair  sometimes  to  uphold  the  right  of  love — love  sole, 
absolute,  and  paramount,  firmly  holding  its  own,  and  sub- 
mitting to  nothing  and  no  one — except  the  laws  of  God  and 
righteousness. 

"  Yes,"  Edna  whispered  to  herself  as  she  sat  down,  feeling 
strangely  weak  and  yet  strong,  and  looked  through  the  open 
window  across  the  market  gardens,  and  down  Love  Lane,  where, 
in  the  August  evening,  more  than  one  pair  of  figures — lovers 
of  course — might  be  seen  slowly  strolling.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  clear 
enough,  plain  enough.  Possibly  we  shall  never  meet  him  again 
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— I  hope  not.    But  if  we  do,  if  he  loves  Letty,  marries  Letty  - 
she  paused — "  of  course,  I  never  say  one  word.     He  only  does 
right,  and  she  does  right  too — what  I  should  have  done  myself. 
If  he  loved  me,  and  I  knew  it,  I  would  hold  to  him  in  spite  of 
Letty,  in  spite  of  the  whole  world — hold  to  him  till  death  !  " 

Involuntarily,  her  right  hand  closed  over  the  other  hand.  Ay, 
small  and  fragile  as  it  was,  it  was  a  hand  that  any  one  could  see 
would  hold,  faithfully  and  firmly  till  death. 

Oh,  that  among  us  poor,  wavering  women,  driven  about  by 
every  wind  of  fancy,  prejudice,  weakness,  or  folly,  there  were 
more  such  hands !     They  would  keep  back  many  a  man  from 
t      sinking  into  the  gulf  of  perdition. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  I'VE  done  it !  I've  tracked  them  as  cleverly  as  if  I  were  a 
bee-hunter  on  the  American  prairies.  I've  found  their  house — 
such  a  little  one,  in  such  a  shabby  neighbourhood.  No  wonder 
they  didn't  like  us  to  know  it.  I  say,  Will,  don't  you  hear]  " 

"  Yes,"  growled  Will,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a  severe 
day's  work,  as  his  brother  had  done  from  a  severe  day's  play. 
They  were  eating  conjointly  their  final  meal,  half  tea,  half 
supper,  roughly  laid  out  and  roughly  served,  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  the  one  well-furnished  apartment  of  the  doctor's 
large  empty  house — a  good  house  in  a  good  street,  which,  as  a 
doctor,  he  was  obliged  to  have,  and  had  contrived  to  make 
externally  comfortable  for  his  patients, — when  they  should 
come.  But  beyond  this  consulting-room,  all  was  dreariness — 
the  dreariness  of  raw  newness,  which  is  much  worse  than  that 
cf  ancient  dilapidation. 

William  Stedman  was  wearied  and  dull,  but  J'lius  seemed  in 
high  spirits,  insisting  on  talking  and  being  listened  to. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  found  out  where  they  live,  though  they 
were  so  confoundedly  secret  about  it.  It's  a  tiny  house  in  one 
of  the  lanes  beyond  Kensington.  They  must  be  poor  enough — 
poorer  even  than  they  seemed.  But  there  they  certainly  live, 
and  1  vow  I'll  go  and  pay  them  a  call  to-morrow. " 

"  Pshaw !  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself." 

<4  Make  a  fool  of  myself!  You're  uncommonly  civil  to-day. 
Pray,  may  I  ask  in  what  way  would  it  be  making  a  fool  ol 
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myself?  I  like  women's  society,  and  these  two  are  the  very 
jolliest  young  women  I  ever '' 

Will  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "  Hold  your  tongue ! 
you'd  better ! "  cried  he,  violently ;  and  then,  catching  his 
brother's  look  of  utter  amazement,  he  suddenly  reined  himself 
in,  and,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  begged  Julius's  pardon. 

"  Well  you  may !  Why,  what  has  come  over  you,  Will  1 
What  on  earth  have  I  said  or  done  amiss  T' 

"  Nothing — decidedly  nothing.  Except  that  you  might  speak 
a  little  more  respectfully  of  these  friends  of  yours.  And  I  do 
think,  as  I  told  you  before  you  went,  that  it  was  hardly  right, 
hardly  gentlemanly,  to  hunt  them  out,  when  they  so  evidently 
wished  to  conceal  from  us  where  they  lived.  Just  consider,  we 
know  nothing  at  all,  in  reality,  concerning  them,  except  their 
names." 

"  And  themselves,  which  is  a  good  deal.  I  flatter  myself  I 
know  one  of  them,  at  least,  pretty  well.  Miss  Edna  and  I 
were  capital  friends,  though  I  wasn't  sweet  upon  her,  as  you 
thought  I  was.  She's  a  very  nice  girl,  but  she's  not  to  my  taste 
exactly." 

Will  poured  himself  out  his  last  cup  of  weak  tea  and  answered 
nothing. 

"  Come,  now,  be  reasonable,  old  fellow.  You're  my  elder 
brother,  and  I  don't  like  to  go  against  you.  Why  are  you  so 
fierce  at  me  for  wishing  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance — a  perfectly 
harmless,  indifferent  acquaintance,  with  the  two  Misses  Ken- 
derdine  ? " 

"  They  evidently  do  not  wish  it." 

"  Oh,  trust  me  for  that,"  said  Julius  with  a  laugh.  "  I  know 
women's  ways  rather  better  than  you.  They  only  wanted  to  be 
followed — tracked  down,  like  bee-hunting,  as  I  said ;  and  very 
amusing  work  it  is,  and  rather  cleverly  I've  done  it.  To-morrow 
I  mean  to  knock  boldly  at  their  door — such  a  little  door,  only  fit 
for  a  little  fellow  like  me,  so  you  needn't  try  it — send  in  my 
iard  and  request  permission  to  pay  my  respects." 

"  And  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?  " 

"Nothing;  at  least  nothing  in  particular.  Just  a  little  bit 
of  harmless  amusement." 

"  Amusement  ! " 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  amusement  1  Nay,  don't  look  as  if 
you'd  eat  me  up.  Only  consider  what  a  dull  life  we  lead,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  year.  We're  not  bad  enough,  or  rich 
enough,  to  do  things  jollily.  I'd  really  like  to  be  a  good  boy, 
if  I  could  find  out  a  house  to  visit  at,  a  family  house  with  nice 

I  2 
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girls  in  it,  where  T  could  go  to  tea  sometimes.  I'd  do  it,  I 
assure  you,  as  soberly  and  respectably  as  if  I  were  my  own 
great-gram  1  moth  er. ' ' 

"  And  that  is  your  intention  with  regard  to  these  ladies  1 " 

"  "What  other  intention  could  I  have  ]  You  may  think  of 
marrying,  old  boy,  if  you  like.  You  have  a  profession,  a  house, 
and  a  settled  income  of  two  hundred  a-year  j  but  as  for  me — 
Bah  ! " 

"  We  can  neither  of  us  think  of  marrying  just  yet,"  said  the 
elder  brother  gravely.  "  It  would  be  an  act  of  insanity — or 
worse,  scoundrelism,  to  take  a  young  girl  and  plunge  her  into  a 
life  of  grinding  poverty.  But  even  that,  I  think,  would  be 
lesser  scoundrelism  than  to  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  two  young 
ladies  who  have  neither  parents,  nor  brothers ;  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance  or  friendship,  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  but  we 
couldn't  be  friends,  it  isn't  in  human  nature.  It  would  end  in 
making  them  think,  and  other  people  say,  we  were  their  lovers ; 
and  then  we  must  sheer  off  and  leave  them," 

"  Well,  and  if  so  ?  It  would  have  been  jolly  fun  while  it 
lasted." 

Dr.  Stedman  turned  upon  his  brother  with  blazing  eyes. 
"  You're  joking — you  know  you  are.  For  me,  I  may  be  a  very 
bad  fellow — I  don't  think  much  of  myself,  anyhow ;  but  I'm 
not  such  a  scamp  as  that.  And  as  long  as  I  am  your  elder 
brother,  and  have  the  slightest  influence  over  you,  I'll  hinder 
you  from  being  one.  You  will  seriously  offend  me,  Julius,  if 
you  carry  out  your  plan  of  visiting  these  two  young  ladies." 

Will  spoke  quietly,  the  almost  unnatural  quietness  of  some 
smothered  feeling  or  passion  :  with  him  a  feeling  was  a  passion, 
or  it  was  nothing.  He  was  not  a  merely  intellectual  man,  or  a 
sentimental  man :  it  needed  but  to  look  at  him  to  perceive  that  in 
him  the  full  human  tide  of  life  ran  strongly  and  deeply — the  more 
deeply  because  so  completely  held  in  restraint.  His  measured 
words,  his  steady  step — for  he  had  risen,  and  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room — indicated  faintly  what  lay  concealed  below. 

But  Julius  did  not  notice  it.  Either  he  was  too  pre-occupied 
by  his  own  concerns,  or  else  this  was  a  novel  development  of 
his  brother  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  only  said 
lightly,— 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  don't  consider  myself  a  scamp, 
not  just  yet ;  even  though,  in  spite  of  my  elder  brother,  I  do 
certainly  intend  to  call  upon  the  Misses  Kenderdine  to-morrow." 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  had  Edna  seen  what  Dr.  Stedman 
ne/.t  did — Dr.  Stedman,  her  calm,  gentle,  wise  hero — exalted 
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by  her  foolish  love  into  all  that  man  should  be.  Nothing  could 
excuse  it,  though  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  under- 
current of  mental  struggle  that  must  have  gone  on  within  him, 
before  that  last  touch  caused  it  to  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
forced  him  completely  beyond  his  self-control.  It  was  a  wrong 
tiling,  and  a  ridiculous  thing  to  do,  but  he  did  it :  he  seized  his 
brother  by  the  collar  and  shook  him,  as  a  furious  big  dog  shakes 
a  little  one,  which  he  must  punish,  but  will  not  injure  ;  then 
let  him  go,  and  leaned  breathless  against  the  wall. 

Julius  rose  up,  not  furious,  but  smouldering  in  the  white 
heat  of  passion  which  he  so  seldom  showed. 

"You  shall  repent  this!"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  whether 
you're  mad  or  drunk,  or  what,  but  you  shall  repent  it.  I'll 
leave  you  now  :  you're  not  fit  for  civil  men's  company ;  but 
to-morrow Good-night. " 

Julius  had  the  best  of  it,  and  knew  he  had.  Sometimes, 
though  not  many  times,  during  their  lives,  the  two  brothers  had 
quarrelled — most  brothers  do  :  and  then  generally  the  stronger 
and  better-governed  nature  had  won.  But  now  they  seemed  to 
have  changed  characters,  and  the  lighter  and  more  superficial 
one  carried  the  day. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool !  "  muttered  Will,  as  his  brother  delibe- 
rately lit  a  chamber  candle,  and  passed  him  by,  unobservant,  or 
else  regardless  of  the  hand  which  was  half  extended  — the  old 
affectionate,  brotherly  hand.  Will  drew  it  back  immediately. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Julius  again,  very  stiffly,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

Bitterly  humbled  and  shamed,  with  the  bitterest,  perhaps  the 
only  shame  an  honest  man  can  ever  feel — the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience — Will  sat  down,  folding  his  arms  on  the  table  and 
laying  his  head  upon  them,  in  an  attitude  of  complete  dejection. 
There  he  remained,  nearly  motionless,  for  a  long  time.  The 
last  faint  glimmering  of  an  August  sunset  crept  into  the  room 
and  crept  out  again,  leaving  behind  a  dull  twilight,  almost  dark- 
ness. Then  the  lamplighter's  quick  step  was  heard  through  the 
open  window,  as  he  went  down  the  dreary  emptiness  of  a  London 
evening  street,  and  flashed  upon  it  gleam  after  gleam  of  lighted 
gas-lamps,  till  at  last  he  reached  the  one  opposite  Dr.  Stedman's 
window — it  suddenly  brightened  up  the  room,  throwing  fantastic 
patterns  through  the  window-curtains  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Will  Stedman  sprang  up  as  if  he  had  been  asleep,  and  the 
light  had  suddenly  wakened  him. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "What  a " 

Forgive  him,  gentle  souls  of  gentle  women,  if  he  used  stronger 
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language  than  I  care  to  record.  He  was  only  a  man,  and  he 
was  hard  bestead.  "I  wonder  what  Julius  thought  of  me !  what 
anyone  would  think  !  Who  would  believe  I  could  have  done 
such  a  contemptible  thing  ?  How  she  would  despise  me  !  " 

She?  So  the  man  had  succumbed  at  last.  Passion  had  taken 
hold  of  him  :  that  passion  which,  seizing  one  like  William 
Stedman,  completely  masters  him — turns  his  whole  nature 
either  to  sweetness  or  bitterness.  How  had  this  come  about, 
and  for  what  woman?  For  that  is  the  great  test,  the  one  fearful 
risk  of  a  man's  life.  A  woman  will  sometimes  idealise  a  very 
inferior  man,  until  her  love  for  him,  and  her  patience  with  him, 
exalt  him  into  something  better  than  he  originally  was,  and  her 
into  little  short  of  an  angel  \  but  a  man  almost  invariably  drops 
to  the  level  of  the  woman  he  is  in  love  with.  He  cannot  raise 
her,  but  she  can  almost  unlimitedly  deteriorate  him.  Why  this 
should  be,  Heaven  knows,  but  so  it  constantly  is.  We  have  but  to 
look  around  us  with  ordinary  observation,  in  order  to  see  that  a 
man's  destiny,  rrrore  than  even  a  woman's,  depends  far  less  upon 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  his  wooing,  than  upon  the  sort  of 
woman  with  whom  he  falls  in  love. 

That  William  Stedman  was  a  man  to  choose  strongly,  firmly, 
and  irrevocably,  no  one  who  knew  him,  if  ever  so  little,  could 
doubt.  That,  having  chosen,  his  character  would  be  modified 
to  a  momentous  extent  by  the  object  of  his  love,  and  that,  once 
gaining  him,  she  would  have  almost  unlimited  influence  over 
him — was  a  fact  also  patent,  for  it  belonged  to  common  human 
nature.  Not  that  he  was  a  weak  man,  or  a  sensualist,  to  be  led 
by  an  iron  chain  hid  under  passion's  roses — his  thirty  years  of 
brave  and  virtuous  life  furnished  a  sufficient  refutation  to  both 
suppositions.  But  his  affections  were  very  strong,  and  hitherto 
had  been  wholly  undivided.  He  had  no  intimate  friend,  and 
not  one  relative  living,  except  the  brother  whom  he  :iad 
guarded  and  guided  all  his  days,  in  a  way  less  brotherly  than 
fatherly.  Still  Julius  had  often  been  a  great  anxiety  to  him — • 
more  anxiety  than  pleasure ;  and  besides,  there  comes  a  time 
in  a  man's  life — in  all  lives — when  ties,  not  only  of  instinct 
and  duty,  but  of  personal  election,  are  necessary  for  happiness ; 
when,  in  short,  no  tie  satisfies,  except  the  one  which  God  Him- 
self made  to  be  the  root  of  all. 

Was  it  so  with  William  Stedman  ? — this  good  brother  :  this 
eager,  active  worker  in  the  world,  who,  as  yet,  did  more  for  it 
than  it  had  ever  done  for  him,  though  he  lived  in  hopes  that  if 
he  fought  on  steadily,  there  was  a  good  time  coming.  Had 
Fate  suddenly  met  him  in  his  busy  life,  caught  him  round  a 
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corner,  grappled  with  him  and  bound  him,  throwing  him  into 
the  reckless  bitterness,  the  angry,  dissatisfied  craving  of  a  man 
who  feels  the  keynote  wanting  in  his  existence — who  misses  the 
soft,  sweet  harmony  that  would  resolve  all  its  discords  into  peace 
— the  quiet  blessedness  which  nothing  ever  gives  to  a  man's  life 
except  a  woman's  love. 

William  Stedman's  good  angel  standing  behind  him  that 
night  might  well  have  wept  over  him,  so  unlovely  and  unlove- 
able he  seemed.  But  angelic  wisdom  would  also  have  known 
that  it  was  only  the  upboiling  of  the  chaos  out  of  which  was 
soon  to  be  formed  a  perfect  world. 

He  paced  his  dining-room — his  well-furnished  but  ugly  and 
dreary  dining-room — till  he  was  thoroughly  wearied ;  and  he 
had  had  a  long  day  of  hospital  work  besides ;  yet  still  the  rest- 
less spirit  was  not  half  taken  out  of  him.  Then  he  went  and 
listened  on  the  staircase,  but  from  Julius's  room  came  no 
sound. 

"  What  do  I  want  with  him,  or  he  with  me  ?  Probably  he 
is  fast  asleep,  and  has  forgotten  it  all.  Nothing  ever  makes 
much  impression  on  him  for  long.  Why  should  I  sacrifice  my- 
self ?  He  will  be  just  as  happy  in  any  other  house  as  in  mine  ; 
and,  besides,  he  might  come  here  often.  He  would,  if  this 
house  were  made  pretty  and  pleasant — as  a  woman  could  make 
it.  They  are  as  poor  as  we  are— thank  God  for  that !  Yet 
what  a  difference  there  used  to  be  between  their  parlour  and 
ours !  How  neat  her  work-basket  was !  and  how  she  used  to 
stick  little  bits  of  flowers  here  and  there  about  the  room  ! " 

While  he  thought,  the  man's  hard  features  softened. 

"  She  wouldn't  let  me  be  savage  with  Julius.  She  always 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  him,  poor  fellow  !  She  would  be  a 
good  sister  to  him,  I  know.  He  liked  her  too,  and  I  was  such 

a  fool  as  to  think  that Almost  as  great  a  fool  as  I  was  for 

a  day  or  two  over  the  beauty  of  the  other  one.  Pshaw  !  mere 
flesh  and  blood — bones  and  epidermis.  But  my  darling ;  my 
little  bright,  active,  loving  darling  !  she  is  all  spiritual  :  makes 
me  believe  in  spirit  without  the  flesh.  No  death  could  kill  her, 
or  the  love  that  lives  in  her.  Oh,  my  God,  if  I  had  it  for 
mine ! " 

A  great  convulsion  came  over  his  face,  and  his  thoughts 
(which  were  altogether  silent — he  was  not  a  person  to  stamp 
about  and  soliloquise)  came  to  an  abrupt  stop — then  ran  ram- 
pant in  a  wild  riot.  At  last  he  gathered  them  up  together,  and 
formed  them  into  a  resolution — strong  and  clear. 

"  I  will  have  her  ;  at  least  I'll  try  my  best  to  get  her.     I  am 
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driven  to  it,  whether  or  no.  As  for  prudence — hang  prudence  ' 
And  with  regard  to  honour, — well,  perhaps  it's  as  honourable 
to  speak  out  at  once  as  to  hold  my  tongue  for  another  year  or 
two,  and  let  Julius  go  philandering  after  them,  vexing  and 
fretting  her,  and  setting  people  talking  besides ;  while  if  she 
were  engaged  to  me — openly  and  fairly  mine — nobody  could  say 
one  word.  Only  let  any  one  dare,  that's  all ! " 

He  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  it  with  such  force  against  the 
table  that  he  actually  hurt  himself,  and  then  laughed  at  his 
own  exceeding  silliness. 

"  I'll  take  a  walk  and  think  the  matter  over.  I  shall  get 
quiet  then.  But  I  must  send  the  household  to  bed.  How- 
late  it  is !  She  would  not  have  been  so  forgetful  of  other 
people."  And  after  shouting  down  the  stairs  to  the  old  man 
and  woman  who  formed  his  sole  establishment — one  to  attend 
upon  patients,  and  the  other  to  see  to  the  comfortless  comforts 
of  the  two  young  bachelors,  Dr.  Stedman  closed  his  hall-door 
with  a  bang,  and  set  off  at  a  quick  pace— anywhere. 

His  feet  carried  him  to  a  place  w^here  he  had  very  often  walked 
this  summer,  but  never  in  daylight ;  mostly,  as  now,  taking  it 
on  his  way  home  from  night  visits  in  that  poor  neighbourhood 
which  lay  close  by,  whence,  no  doubt,  the  scarlet  fever  came. 
Not  a  wholesome  spot,  especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  was  heavy  with  decaying  vegetation.  Yet  to  the 
end  of  his  days  William  Stedman  thought  there  was  something 
pleasant  in  the  faint,  moist  odour,  half  perfume,  of  jessamine, 
clematis,  and  the  like,  and  half  composed  of  scents  much  less 
sweet,  which  came  through  the  brilliant  harvest  moonlight,  a 
he  walked  along  under  black  shadowing  trees  and  stirless 
hedges,  past  the  Misses  Kenderdine's  door. 

He  knew  it  well  enough — had  discovered  it  long  ago — though 
he  had  allowed  his  brother  to  take  such  a  world  of  pains  to  find 
it ;  but  he  walked  rapidly  past  it,  and  not  till  he  was  some 
distance  off  did  he  turn  round  to  watch  it,  as  men  in  love  will 
stand  and  watch  the  casket  that  holds  their  jewel,  to  the  end 
of  time. 

For  he  was  in  love — deeply,  desperately — as  rarely  happens  to 
a  man  twice  in  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  all  the  deeper  because, 
like  Romeo  with  his  Rosaline,  there  had  previously  appeared 
and  vanished  the  phantom  of  a  mock  sun.  It  sometimes  flashed 
upon  him,  this  deep-hearted,  high-minded,  and  somewhat  exact- 
ing man,  who  in  midst  of  all  his  passion  never  let  his  reason 
go,  what  a  different  kind  of  love  his  would  have  been  had  it 
been  placed  on  mere  outside  beauty — like  Letty  Kenderdine's ! 
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"  My  little  darling !  my  bright,  active,  unselfish  little  darling  \ 
you  are  not  plain  to  me.  You  are  all  sweet,  all  lovely  ! "  And 
he  opened  his  arms  and  closed  them  again  over  his  breast,  as  if 
he  still  felt  her  there,  as  on  the  stormy  night  when  he  carried 
her  home  insensible — that  night  when  he  vowed  in  his  heart 
that  no  other  woman  bat  herself  -would  he  ever  marry. 

Let  us  look  at  him  tenderly — this  man  who  had  no  mother 
or  sister,  none  of  those  holy  influences  which  are  often  almost  as 
blessed  as  that  of  a  wife,  if  rightly  and  wisely  and  unselfishly 
used.  But  he  had,  as  he  said,  nothing  ;  and  he  felt  his  nature 
hardening  and  corrupting,  and  a  kind  of  hopeless  cynicism 
stealing  over  him. 

"  Oh,  save  me  ! "  he  cried,  almost  aloud ;  for  the  corner 
where  he  stood  was  as  desolate  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  wilderness. 
"  Save  me  from  myself  !  Make  a  man  of  me  !  You  could,  if 
you  only  knew  it — if  you  only  knew  how  bad  I  am,  and  how  I 
want  you  to  make  me  good,  my  little  darling." 

And  then  and  there  he  took  his  resolve,  leaning  on  a  railing 
where  many  a  lover  must  have  leant  before ;  for  it  was  all 
engraved  with  rough  letters  in  twos  and  twos,  encircled  in  rings 
or  true-lovers'  knots.  Ah,  to  think  what  has  become  of  the 
owners  of  those  initials  now  !  How  many  broken  troth-plights, 
and  death-partings,  and  marriages  more  fatal  than  deaths !  Yet 
still,  then  and  there  William  Stedman  resigned  himself  to  the 
common  lot,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  risk  his  all 
on  a  brief  yes  or  no  from  a  woman's  lips. 

The  poor  old  railing  has  long  been  broken  down,  and  there  is 
a  range  of  handsome  houses,  in  which  you  can  pay  morning 
calls  and  go  to  evening  parties,  on  the  quiet  spot  where  the 
lovers  used  to  linger.  But  I  think  more  than  one  person  still 
living  remembers  it  tenderly,  and  thanks  God  that  William 
Stedman  bad  strength  and  courage  to  take  his  destiny,  and 
another's  also,  into  his  own  hands*,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
four  lines,  which  every  honest  man  would  do  well  to  repeat  to 
himself  when  he  goes  a-wooing  : — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts,  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
And  win  or  lose  it  all." 

After  that  decision  the  doctor  walked  home  with  steadier 
feet,  and  a  bolder  heart.  He  let  himself  in  at  his  own  door 
with  a  feeling  that,  come  what  would,  he  was  master  there — 
master  of  himself,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  his  fortunes  :  as  a  man 
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always  is  who  lias  courage  to  look  his  difficulties  in  the  face 
mid  push  his  way  through  them  with  a  firm,  steadfast  hand. 

To  that  singleness  of  purpose — to  the  consciousness  that,  in 
acting  as  he  had  determined  to  act,  there  was  in  his  heart  no 
mean  intent,  no  thought  which  a  good  man  need  wish  to  hide, 
or  a  good  woman  blush  to  look  at — he  trusted  the  success  of  his 
suit.  And  if  it  failed — why,  he  was  not  the  first  man  to  whom 
such  a  thing  had  happened. 

Though  when  he  imagined  the  possibility — nay,  probability, 
for  his  humility  made  him  think  it  very  probable — of  his  love 
being  rejected,  he  felt  as  a  man  would  not  willingly  feel  twice 
in  a  lifetime. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  no  coward  ;  and  yet,  when  he  lit  his  lamp, 
took  out  his  desk,  and  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  his  hand  shook  like 
a  leaf. 

The  letter  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines :  he  could  not  write 
more.  Some  men  take  refuge  in  pen  and  paper,  and  revel 
therein;  their  thoughts  and  feelings  flow  out — and  generally 
evaporate  also — in  the  most  charming  sentences,  which,  even 
under  the  deepest  emotion,  it  is  a  relief  to  them  to  write,  and  a 
pride  in  having  written.  But  William  Stedman  was  of  another 
sort.  To  express  his  feeliugs  at  all  was  very  difficult  to  him; 
to  write  them,  and  see  them  written,  staring  back  at  him  in 
terrible  black  and  white,  was  impossible.  Therefore  this  letter, 
the  first  love-letter  he  ever  wrote,  was  of  the  very  briefest  and 
most  formal  kind : — 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  read  this  in  private 
and  alone  ? 

"My  brother  has  just  told  me  he  has  discovered  where  you 
live,  and  means  to  call  upon  you.  May  I  be  allowed  to  do  so 
first  1  I  have  but  one  reason  for  this,  and  one  apology  for  the 
presumption  of  proposing  it — that  I  consider  neither  mj 
brother  nor  myself  have  any  right  to  intrude  upon  you  as  mere 
acquaintances.  And  besides,  a  mere  acquaintance  I  could  never 
willingly  be  to  you. 

"  You  and  I  know  one  another  pretty  well :  we  shall  never 
know  one  another  better  unless  I  dare  to  ask  you  one  question : 
Could  you,  after  any  amount  of  patient  waiting  on  my  part  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  love  of  which  I  cannot  speak,  consent  to  be  my 
.vife  ? 

"To-morrow  is  Saturday.  If,  during  the  day,  only  one  line 
comes  to  me  by  post,  I  will  be  with  you  on  Sunday.  If  I  may 
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not  come — but  then  I  know  you  will  answer  me  quickly ;  you 
would  not  keep  in  needless  torture  any  creature  living. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  WILLIAM  STEDMAN. 
"  Miss  Edna  Kenderdine." 

Yes,  that  was  the  name — her  name.  He  wrote  it  firmly 
enough.  The  die  was  cast,  and  now  he  must  meet  either  for- 
tune; and  he  thought  he  could.  He  did  not  even  re-read  his 
letter,  or  speculate  upon  whether  or  not  it  was  a  good  letter,  or 
the  sort  of  letter  to  effect  its  end;  for,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
delirium  of  passion,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  woman 
who,  in  so  momentous  a  crisis,  could  lay  weight  upon  accidental 
forms  of  phrase  or  mistakes  of  expression,  was  not  a  woman  to 
be  much  desired.  One  doubt  alone  he  had — would  she  show 
her  sister  the  letter  ?  and  if  so,  what  would  Letty  say,  and  how 
might  she  influence  Edna  with  regard  to  him  1 

But  shortly  he  cast  this  perplexity  also  aside.  A  woman 
who,  in  such  a  case,  could  be  influenced  by  sister  or  friend — or 
even  parent — who  could  not  ask  herself  the  simple  question, 
"  Do  I  love  him,  or  do  I  not  love  him  ?  "  and  answer  it  herself, 
without  referring  the  decision  to  any  human  being — such  a 
woman  might  be  good  enough  in  her  way,  but  she  was  not 
Edna  Kenderdine — not  the  woman  whom  a  man  like  William 
fStedman  would  ever  care  to  marry. 

Saying  this  to  himself,  and  staying  himself  therewith  a  little 
— ay,  even  in  the  full  tide  and  torrent  of  his  passion — he  closed 
and  sealed  his  letter  :  then,  with  a  vague  dread  of  trusting 
himself  with  it  till  the  morning,  he  went  out  again  into  the  dark 
streets,  and  posted  it  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  postman  was  by  no  means  a  daily  visitor  at  the  Misses 
Kenderdine' s  door.  It  is  a  fact — amusing  or  melancholy, 
according  as  one  takes  it — that  society  in  the  aggregate  does 
not  very  much  run  after  resident  governesses  or  poor  school- 
mistresses ;  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  inundated  with  cor- 
respondence or  haunted  with  invitations.  Of  course,  under  no 
circumstances,  are  young,  good,  and  pleasant  women,  likely  to 
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be  quite  without  friends  or  acquaintances ;  such  loneliness 
would  argue  a  degree  of  uulovingness  or  unlovableness,  of  which 
no  one  could  accuse  the  Misses  Kenderdine.  But  this  is  a 
busy  and  a  self-engrossed  world  :  it  has  quite  enough  to  do  with 
its  own  affairs,  and  it  likes  to  get  the  full  value  for  all  it 
bestows.  The  sisters,  who  had  so  little  to  give  it,  had  not  been 
troubled  with  any  overplus  of  its  affection.  Still  there  were, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  few  households  who  affec- 
tionately remembered  the  Kenderdines  ;  and  even  at  Kensing- 
ton there  were  some  houses  where  they  occasionally  visited, 
cr  went  to  one  of  those  evening  parties  which  in  London 
middle-class  society  take  the  place  of  the  countrified,  old- 
fashioned,  "  going  out  to  tea." 

They  were  expecting  one  of  these  invitations ;  so  the  post- 
man's red  coat  gleaming  against  the  green  hedge  of  Love  Lane 
attracted  Letty's  attention,  and  his  knock  roused  her  to  jump 
up  and  take  in  the  letter.  Edna  allowed  her  to  go.  She 
herself  had  not  felt  well  all  the  day  ; — the  morning  school  had 
been  an  unusual  burden  to  her,  and  now  it  was  over  she  took 
refuge  in  her  favourite  American  rocking-chair— a  present  from 
an  old  pupil — and  rocked  and  rocked,  as  if  in  that  soothing 
motion  the  uneasy  feeling  in  mind  and  body — half  weariness, 
half  restlessness — would  pass  away.  Though  she  knew  all  the 
while  it  would  not ;  that  there  it  was,  and  she  must  bear  it,  as 
many  another  woman  had  borne  it  before  her — the  dull  heart- 
ache, the  hopeless  want.  These  sorrows  do  come,  and  they 
conquer  even  the  bravest  sometimes.  May  He  who  ordained 
love  to  be  the  crown  of  life,  have  pity  on  all  those  to  whom  it 
comes  only  as  a  crown  of  thorns,  or  who  have  to  endure  the 
blankness  of  its  absence — the  agony  of  its  loss  !  Both  can  be 
endured,  and  comfort  will  come  at  length,  but  the  torture  is 
terrible  while  it  lasts.  Edna  endured  it  but  in  a  small  measure, 
lind  for  a  short  time  ;  yet  the  pang  was  sharp  enough  to  make 
her,  till  the  end  of  her  days,  feel  unutterable  pity  and  tender- 
ness over  those  women  whom  the  world  called  "  disappointed  in 
love  : "  from  whose  lives  God  has  seen  fit  to  omit  life's  first  and 
best  blessing  :  or  else,  though  this  is  a  lesser  grief,  to  give  it  and 
take  it  away. 

She  was  sitting  listlessly  rocking,  not  thinking  much  about 
anything,  when  Letty  re-entered  with  the  letter. 

"  It  is  for  you,  dear.  What  a  funny  hand  ! — a  lawyer's  hand, 
I  should  say.  Who  can  be  writing  to  you,  Edna  ] " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Edna,  indifferently,  and  then,  catching 
k  glimpse  of  the  letter,  checked  herself,  with  a  startled  con- 
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sciousness  that  she  did  know,  or  at  any  rate  guess  ;  that  locked 
up  in  her  desk,  in  a  hidden  corner,  she  had  a  small  fragment  of 
the  very  same  handwriting,  a  most  unimportant  fragment — 
memoranda  about  trains,  &c.?  for  their  railway  journey — bat 
still,  there  it  was,  kept  like  a  treasure,  secreted  like  a  sin. 

"  Miss  Edna  Kenderdine,"  read  Letty,  detaining  the  letter 
and  examining  it.  "  Then  it  must  be  from  a  stranger.  A 
friend  would  know  of  course,  that  you  were  Miss  Kenderdine. 
Shall  I  open  it  for  you,  dear  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Edna,  and  an  unaccountable  impulse  made  her 
snatch  it,  and  turn  away  with  it ;  turn  away  from  her  sister, — 
her  dear  sister,  from  whom  she  had  not  a  secret  in  the  world. 
At  the  first  sentence  she  started,  glanced  at  the  signature,  and 
then  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  flush  ing  scarlet. 

Letty  looked  amazed.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  'I  Is 
it  a  love-letter  ?  Do  say  !  " 

"  It  begins  like  a  business  letter,  and  the  writer  wishes  me  to 
read  it  in  private  and  alone/'  said  Edna,  forcing  her  white  lips 
— she  felt,  with  a  terrified  consciousness,  how  very  white  she 
must  be  turning  now — to  utter  the  exact,  formal  truth. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Letty,  a  little  vexed,  but  too  sweet- 
tempered  to  retain  vexation  long. 

She  sat  down  composedly  and  finished  her  dinner — lingering 
a  good  while  over  the  pudding — Letty  liked  puddings  and  all 
good  things  ;  while  Edna  sat,  with  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  as 
quiet  and  almost  as  silent  as  if  she  were  made  of  marble,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Letty  rose. 

"  Now  I'll  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  I  want  to  iron  out  my 
muslin  dress.  In  the  mean  time,  you  can  read  in  peace  your 
wonderful  letter.  You'll  tell  me  about  it  afterwards,  Edna  dear." 

Touched  by  her  sister's  gentleness,  Edna  returned  a  smiling 
u  thank  you,"  and  tried  to  look  as  usual,  while  the  dinner  was 
being  cleared  away.  But  her  head  was  whirling  and  her  pulse 
beating  fast — so  fast  that  when  she  at  last  took  the  letter  out 
and  opened  it,  the  lines  swam  before  her  eyes.  She  had  only 
strength  to  creep  noiselessly  up  to  her  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  shut  herself  in,  and  lock  the  door. 

There  let  her  be.  We  will  not  look  at  her,  nor  inquire  into 
what  she  felt  or  did.  Women  at  least  can  understand. 

Letty's  muslin  dress  had,  happily,  a  good  many  frills  and 
flounces,  and  took  a  long  time  in  ironing.  Not  that  Letty 
grumbled  at  that  :  she  had  great  pleasure  in  her  clothes,  and 
was  the  last  person  to  treat  them  lightly  or  disrespectfully,  or 
to  complain  of  any  trouble  they  cost  her.  This  dress  especially 
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always  engrossed  so  much  of  her  attention  and  affection,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  once  let  her  mind  stray  from  it  to  such 
commonplace  facts  as  business  letters.  And  when  it  was  done, 
she  was  good-natured  enough  to  recollect  that  while  she  had 
the  things  about  she  might  as  well  iron  Edna's  dress  too.  She 
went  up-stairs  to  fetch  it,  but,  to  her  surprise,  found  the  door 
locked. 

"  I  will  come  presently,"  answered  a  very  low  voice  from 
within. 

"  But  your  dress,  Edna.  I  want  to  iron  out  your  new  muslin 
dress." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.    Never  mind.     I  will  be  down  presently." 

"  It  was  a  love-letter  then  ! "  pondered  Letty  to  herself  as  she 
descended.  "  I  am  sure  it  was.  But  who  in  the  wide  world 
can  have  fallen  in  love  with  Edna  ?  Poor  Edna  !  " 

"  Poor  Edna  !  "  Rich  Edna  !  rich  in  the  utmost  wealth  that 
heaven  can  give  to  mortal  woman  !  Oh,  when  there  is  so  much 
sadness  in  the  world — so  much  despised  love — unrequited  love 
— unworthy  love — surely  the  one  bliss  of  love  deserved  and 
love  returned  ought  to  outweigh  all  else,  and  stand  firm  and 
sure  whatever  outside  cares  may  lay  siege  to  it.  They  cannot 
touch  the  citadel  where  the  two  hearts — the  one  double  heart 
— has  entrenched  itself,  safe  and  at  rest — for  ever. 

Edna's  "  love  " — hopelessly  and  dearly  beloved — had  become 
her  lover.  He  wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  Her  solitary  days 
\tere  done  :  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life — in  a  new 
world.  Never,  until  through  the  gate  of  death  she  should 
enter  on  the  world  everlasting,  would  there  come  to  her  such 
another  hour  as  that  first  hour  after  she  read  William  Stedman's 
letter. 

Half-an-hour  after — to  so  long  a  space  extended  her  "pre- 
sently"— Edna  Kenderdine  crept  down-stairs,  and  crept  on, 
still  quietly,  into  her  sister's  arms. 

"  Kiss  me,  Letty  !     There  are  only  we  two." 

In  a  few  words — strangely  few  it  seemed,  and  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  quite  natural  and  known  beforehand — Edna  told  her 
happy  secret,  and  the  sisters  embraced  one  another  and  wept 
together,  the  harmless  tears  that  women  are  sure  to  shed,  and 
are  not  women  at  all  if  they  do  not  shed,  on  these  occasions. 

At  first  Letty  was  considerably  surprised — perhaps  a  little 
more  than  surprised — but  she  had  the  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  not  to  say  overmuch  on  this  head,  and  not  to  refer,  even 
in  the  most  passing  way,  to  certain  remarks  of  her  own  during 
the  last  two  days,  which  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
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rather  annoying  to  remember.  But  if  Letty  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed and  humiliated — and  it  was  scarcely  in  human  nature 
that  she  should  not  be  —  after  having  so  confidently  placed 
herself  and  Dr.  Stedman  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  ballad 
couplet — 

"  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  Captain  Baxter, 
s     Whom  Miss  Biddy  refused  afore  he  axed  her  ? " 

her  vanity  was  too  innocent,  and  her  nature  too  easy,  to  bear 
offence  long.  After  the  first  surprise  was  over,  her  congratu- 
lations were  given  with  sufficient  warmth  and  sincerity. 

"  Well,  Edna  dear ;  you  know  I  always  liked  him,  and  I  dare 
say  I  shall  find  him  a  veiy  good  brother-in-law  !  and  really  it 
will  be  rather  convenient  to  have  a  man  in  the  family.  But  to 
think  that  after  all  the  offers  I  have  had,  you  should  be  the 
first  to  get  married,  or  anyhow  engaged.  Who  would  ever  have 
expected  such  a  thing  !  " 

"  Who  would  indeed  ! "  said  Edna,  in  all  simplicity,  and  with 
a  sense  almost  of  contrition  for  the  fact. 

"  Well,  never  mind  !  "  answered  Letty,  consolingly  ;  "  I  am 
sure  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy ;  and  as  for  me  " — she 
paused  and  sighed — "  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  left  an  old 
maid  after  all,  in  spite  of  my  appearance." 

Which  catastrophe,  so  dolefully  prognosticated,  would  have 
awakened  a  smile  yesterday ;  but  to-day  Edna  could  not 
smile.  Though  her  joy  was  only  an  hour  old,  it  was  so  intense, 
so  perfect,  that  it  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole  of  life,  as  if  she 
knew  not  how  she  had  ever  lived  without  it.  Thinking  of  her 
sister  who  had  it  not — who  did  not  even  comprehend  what  it 
was — she  felt  so  sorry  that  she  could  have  wept  over  her. 

But  Letty's  next  words  dispelled  this  tender  regret. 

"  Still,  Edna,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  be  in  any  hurry  to 
give  the  young  man  his  answer.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  what  sort  of  practice  he  has — whether 
he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry  soon — and  so  on.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  match  as  I  myself  should 
have  expected  to  make  ;  but  then  you  are  different — I  mean 
your  ideas  of  things  are  much  humbler  than  mine.  Didn't 
somebody  once  say  you  had  quite  a  genius  for  poverty?  " 

"  He  said  it,"  and  Edna  hung  her  head,  blushing ;  then 
lifted  it  up  with  a  bright,  proud,  peaceful  smile — "  Yes,  he  said 
it  one  day  on  the  shore.  He  knew  me  even  then,  and  under- 
stood me,  thank  God." 

And  there  came  before  her  a  vision  of  her  life  to  come — not 
an  easy  one  :  not  that  of  a  woman  who  slips  into  marriage  to 
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"  Letter  herself,"  as  servants  say — to  attain  ease,  and  luxury, 
and  position,  and  all  the  benefits  which  "  a  good  marriage  "  is 
supposed  to  confer.  Hers  would  be  a  life  in  which  every  energy 
would  be  tested,  every  power  put  to  use — which  would  exact 
unlimited  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  strength ;  the  life,  in 
short,  of  a  woman  who  does  not  care  to  be  a  man's  toy  and 
ornament,  but  desires  rather  to  be  his  helpmeet — supplying  all 
he  needs,  as  he  supplies  all  she  needs,  teaching  her  through  the 
necessities  of  every  day  how  to  fulfil  the  perfect  law  of  love — 
self-sacrifice. 

Edna  knew  she  should  have  a  hard  life.  Though  Dr.  Sted- 
man  was  still  tolerably  ignorant  about  their  circumstances,  he 
had  taken  good  care  to  inform  her  everything  about  his  own. 
She  was  well  aware  that  he  was  poor — proud  also — perhaps  on 
account  of  tha  poverty.  She  guessed  with  her  quick-sighted 
love,  that  his  temper  was  not  the  sweetest  in  the  world — 
though  she  could  find  excuses  for  that.  But  she  believed  hi 
him — she  honoured  him,  for  she  had  never  seen  anything  in 
him  that  was  not  worthy  of  honour  ;  and,  last  little  fact  of  all, 
which  included  all  the  rest,  she  loved  him. 

Letty  watched  her  a  minute — with  that  happy  smile  on  her 
face.  "  Well,  Edna  dear,  if  you  are  satisfied  so  am  I.  It  is,  of 
course,  your  own  affair  entirely.  I  would  only  advise  you  to 
take  time." 

"  Certainly  I  shall.     It  is  sure  to  be  a  long  engagement." 

Letty  shook  her  head  pathetically.  "  Ah  !  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  I  should  object  to,  it  is  a  long 
engagement.  It  wears  a  girl  to  death,  and  cuts  off  all  her 
chances  elsewhere.  And  suppose  in  the  mean  time  she  should 
receive  a  better  offer  ]  " 

Edna  dropped  her  sister's  hand.  "  Letty,  we  had  better  talk 
no  more.  If  we  talked  to  everlasting,  I  could  never  make  you 
understand." 

She  spoke  sharply,  almost  angrily  ;  and  then,  seeing  no  anger, 
only  mild  amazement,  on  Letty' 8  beautiful  face,  she  repented. 
With  the  yearning  that  every  woman  must  have  at  this  crisis 
in  her  life,  to  fall  on  some  other  woman's  neck,  and  ask  for  a 
little  love — a  little  sympathy,  on  the  new  strange  path  she  had 
just  entered — she  turned  back  again  to  her  sister,  who  kissed 
her  once  more. 

"  Really  now,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  Edna.  Of  course 
you  know  your  own  mind — you  always  did  ;  and  had  your  own 
way,  too,  in  everything — I'll  tell  him  so,  and  frighten  him." 

Edna  smiled. 
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"  And  what  does  he  say  to  you  ?  Do  show  me  your  love- 
letter — I  always  showed  you  all  mine  !  " 

But  this  was  a  different  thing  quite.  Edna  closed  her  little 
hand  fiercely  over  it  —  her  one  possession,  foretaste  of  her 
infinite  wealth  to  come.  It  was  hers — all  her  own,  and  the 
whole  world  should  neither  pry  into  it,  nor  steal  it,  nor  share  it. 

"  Well,  never  mind.  You  always  were  a  queer  girl,"  said 
Letty,  patiently.  "  But  at  least  you'll  tell  me  when  he  is 
coming  here.  This  is  Saturday — I  suppose  he  will  want  to 
come  to  tea  on  Sunday  ? " 

And  so  the  misty,  beautiful,  wondrous  dream  condensed 
itself  into  a  living  common-place  reality.  There  was  a  note 
written,  which  consisted  of  the  brief  word  "  Come,"  naming 
the  day  and  hour.  This  was  sent  by  their  servant,  who  looked 
much  astonished,  and  hoped  nobody  was  ill  and  wanting  the 
doctor ;  and  then  the  two  sisters  sat  down  side  by  side,  for  even 
Letty  was  silent  awhile. 

At  last,  however,  she  could  hold  her  tongue  no  longer,  but 
began  talking  in  her  smoothly  flowing,  inconsequent  way. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  house  he  lives  in,  and  whether  it 
is  well  furnished.  Of  course  we  can't  go  and  see — it  would  not 
be  proper  ;  but  I  will  try  and  find  out.  And  this  house  of  ours 
— I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  given  up.  No  man  would  like 
his  wife  to  go  on  keeping  school.  lie  would  never  let  her  work, 
if  he  could  help  it : — in  such  a  common  way  too.  Ah,  Edna, 
you  are  the  lucky  woman  after  all !  I  wish  I  had  somebody  to 
work  for  me." 

"  Do  you  ]  "  said  Edna,  absently. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  it  must  be  !  To  have  nothing  to  do  all  day 
long,  and  everything  pretty  about  one,  and  perhaps  a  carriage 
to  ride  in  and  no  trouble  at  all.  Heigho  !  I  wish  I  were 
married  too,  though  it  shouldn't  be  to  anybody  like  Dr. 
Stedman.  But,  my  dear,  since  it  is  to  be,  and  you  are  fond 
of  him,  and,  as  I  have  said,  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and 
must  please  yourself:  do  just  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
things.  In  the  first  place,  what  ought  your  wedding-dress  to 
be?" 

"  Hush  !  "  Edna  whispered.  "  Please  don't  talk  any  more. 
I  can't  bear  it."  And  then  she  threw  herself  into  her  sister'? 
arms,  and  cried  passionately  ;  half  for  joy,  half  for  sorrow.  So 
the  day  ended — the  day  of  days  which  closed  up  for  ever  one 
portion  of  the  sisters'  lives :  a  day,  to  Letty,  scarcely  different 
from  any  other,  but  to  Edna,  like  that  first  day  which  marked 
the  creation  of  a  new  world. 
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She  scarcely  slept  all  night :  still,  she  rose  and  went  to  church 
as  usual.  She  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.  She  knew  the 
Great  Searcher  of  hearts  would  not  punish  her,  because  in  every 
thanksgiving  was  a  thought  of  him,  and  every  prayer  was  a 
prayer  for  two.  She  walked  home  with  her  sister  through  the 
green  lane — Letty  vaguely  wondering  what  church  Dr.  Stedman 
attended — she  hoped  he  did  go  to  church  regularly  somewhere, 
for  nothing  made  a  man  look  so  respectable,  especially  if  he 
were  a  doctor.  Edna  had  a  sweet  composure  of  mien — a  gentle 
dignity  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  her  before ;  inasmuch 
as  more  than  one  stray  acquaintance  told  her  "  how  well  she 
was  looking."  At  which  she  felt  so  glad. 

But  during  the  afternoon — the  long  still  Sunday  afternoon — 
with  the  warm  jessamine-scented  air  creeping  in  through  the 
half-closed  Venetian  blinds,  some  of  her  nervousness  returned, 
her  quick  restless  movements,  her  little  abruptnesses  of  speech. 
She  went  about  from  room  to  room,  but  could  not  sit  long  any- 
where. 

Letty  watched  her  with  a  condescending  interest  rather 
trying  to  bear.  "  It's  natural,  dear,  quite  natural.  I  used  to 
feel  the  same  myself  when  one  of  them  was  coming.  Dear  me  ! 
what  a  long  time  ago  it  seems  since  anybody  came  to  see  me  ! 
But  even  one's  sister's  lover  is  better  than  none.  I  hope  you 
will  settle  with  Dr.  Stedman  to  come  every  Sunday.  And  he 
might  sometimes  bring  his  brother  with  him,  for  it  will  be 
desperately  dull  for  me,  you  know.  Well,  I  declare  !  Punctu- 
ality's very  self.  For  it  is  just  five  minutes  to  six,  and  I  am 
sure  I  see  a  gentleman  striding  down  Love  Lane.  I'll  run  down- 
stairs and  open  the  door  ;  shall  I,  Edna  ? " 

Edna  assented,  but  she  could  not  utter  a  word  more.  She 
stood  at  her  window — the  window  where  she  was  fond  of  sitting, 
and  had  sat  so  many  an  hour,  and  dreamed  so  many  a  maiden 
dream.  She  watched  him  coming,  a  tall  figure,  strong  and 
active,  walking  firmly,  without  pauses  or  hesitation,  and  though 
sometimes  turning  the  head  round  to  glance — Edna  guessed 
whither !  There  he  was,  the  ruler  of  her  life,  her  friend,  her 
lover,  some  day  to  be  her  husband.  He  was  coming  to  assume 
his  rights,  to  assert  his  sovereignty.  A  momentary  vague 
terror  smote  her,  a  fear  as  to  the  unknown  future,  a  tender 
regret  for  the  peaceful,  maidenly,  solitary  days  left  behind,  and 
then  her  heart  recognised  its  master  and  went  forth  to  meet 
him ;  not  gleefully,  with  timbrels  and  dances,  but  veiled  anu 
gentle,  grave  and  meek  ;  contented  and  ready  to  obey  him» 
"  even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord." 
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Edna  long  remembered,  in  years  when  it  was  a  comfort  to 
have  it  to  remember,  how  exceedingly  good  Letty  was  that  day; 
how  she  went  down  herself  to  welcome  Dr.  Stedman,  and 
behaved  to  him — as  he  told  Edna  afterwards — in  a  way  so 
womanly,  friendly,  and  sisterly,  that  it  took  away  all  his 
awkwardness ;  and  by  the  time  another  little  light  footstep  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  he  was  found  sitting — as  quietly  as  if  he 
had  sat  there  every  Sunday  for  years — in  the  great  arm-chair 
by  the  window,  with  his  face,  pale  indeed,  but  radiant  with  tha 
light  of  happiness,  the  one  only  happiness  which  ever  gives  that 
look,  turned  towards  the  opening  door. 

It  opened,  and  Edna  came  in. 

I  have  said  this  little  woman  was  not  beautiful,  not  even 
pretty ;  but  there  was  a  lovesomeness  about  her — her  neat, 
small,  airy  figure,  her  harmonious  movements,  and  her  daintj 
hands,  which  often  grew  into  absolute  loveliness  :  at  least, 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  who  had  the  sense  to  love  her, 
and  prize  her  at  her  worth.  Woman  as  she  was — all  woman — 
she  was 

"  Yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright, 
And  something  of  an  angel  light. " 

And  as  the  man—  this  big,  tall,  and,  it  might  once  have  been, 
rather  rough  man — looked  at  her,  standing  in  the  doorway  in 
her  lilac  muslin  dress,  his  whole  soul  came  into  his  eyes,  though 
there  was  also  a  mingled  expression  of  dread,  as  if  expecting 
that  while  he  gazed  her  wings  would  grow,  and  she  would  fly 
away  from  him. 

He  rose,  and  advanced  a  step  forward  ;  then  he  and  the 
lilac  angel  shook  hands — humanly — in  a  most  common-place 
fashion.  After  which  Letty,  with  astonishing  tact,  discovered 
the  immediate  necessity  of  "  seeing  about  tea,"  and  disappeared. 

There  are  those  who  despise  small  rooms  and  homely  furni- 
ture :  to  whom  Love  is  nothing  except  he  comes  dressed  in  fine 
clothes,  and  inhabiting  splendid  drawing-rooms.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  Poverty  enters  in  at  the  door, 
the  said  Love  will  surely  fly  out  at  the  window.  He  has  been 
far  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of  himself  and  his  own  ease. 
Undeniably,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  rich,  to  inhabit  handsome 
houses,  and  be  dressed  in  elegant  clothes ;  and  there  is  a  kind 
jf  love  so  purely  external,  selfish,  and  self-seeking,  that  it  can- 
not exist  unless  it  has  also  these  things.  But  the  true  love  is 
something  far,  far  beyond.  And  Edna,  when  William  Stedman 
took  her  in  his  arms — just  herself  and  nothing  more — in  her 
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common  muslin  gown,  with  no  attractive  surroundings,  for  the 
parlour  was  small  and  humble  as  well  could  be — asking  her  if 
she  could  love  him,  and  if  she  were  afraid  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife — Edna  knew  what  that  true  love  was. 

They  sat  long  talking,  and  he  told  her  everything,  including 
a  little  confession  which  perhaps  every  man  would  not  have 
made  ;  but  this  man  was  so  conscientiously  honest  that  he 
could  not  have  been  happy  without  making  it — that  his  first 
passing  fancy  had  been  for  her  beautiful  sister. 

"And  I  like  her  still — I  shall  always  like  her,"  added  he, 
with  an  earnest  simplicity  that  made  Edna  smile,  and  assured 
her  more  than  ever  of  the  love  that  was  far  deeper  than  all 
telling.  "  And — before  you  get  anxious  about  it,  I  wish  to  say 
cue  thing — Letty  shall  never  leave  you,  if  you  do  not  wish  it, 
and  I  will  always  be  good  to  her.  Who  could  help  it  ?  She  is 
so  charming  to  look  at — so  sweet-tempered — so  kindly,  I  like 
her  exceedingly  ;  but  as  for  loving " 

Edna  gave  one  shy,  inquiring  glance  into  the  passionate  face, 
then  in  the  strange  familiarity— sacred  as  sweet — which  one 
little  hour  had  brought  about  between  them,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  saying  gently — 

"  I  am  not  afraid.  I  know  you  will  never  love  anybody  but 
me." 

And  when  at  last  Letty  came  in,  after  a  most  lengthy  and 
benevolent  rattling  of  the  door-handle,  William  Stedman  went 
up  to  her  and  kissed  her  like  a  brother. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  and  you  are  to  live  with  us.  We  never 
mean  to  part  with  you — except  to  somebody  better  than 
ourselves." 

Thus,  quietly,  in  his  brief  masculine  way,  he  cleared  off  the 
only  weight  on  Edna's  mind — in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done.  And  as  she  looked  up  to  him  with  grateful  eyes, 
loving  him  all  the  dearer  because  of  the  tenderness  he  showed  to 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  inly  vowed  that  he  would  never  let 
her  know  how  in  resigning  his  first  great  happiness  of  a  married 
home  all  to  themselves,  he  had  made  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

Letty  thanked  him,  not  with  overmuch  emotion,  for  she  was 
so  used  to  be  first  considered,  that  she  took  it  quite  naturally. 
Then,  with  a  little  common -place  quizzing — not  ill-meant,  but 
rather  inappropriate — she  sat  down  in  Edna's  place  to  pour  out 
tea  and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  entertaining  "  the  man  of  the 
family." 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  Dr.  Stedman,  in  the  aforesaid  capa- 
city, which  he  accepted  in  a  cheery  and  contented  manner, 
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proposed  that  they  should  at  once  enter  upon  the  question  of 
business. 

"  Which  means  being  married,  I  suppose  *? "  laughed  Letty. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  deep  blush,  and  then  dashed  a,t 
the  subject  abruptly  and  desperately.  u  I  do  not  wish  to  wait 
— not  a  day  after  I  get  a  hospital  appointment  which  I  have 
been  long  trying  for,  and  have  now  a  good  chance  of.  With 
that  and  my  profession,  we  could  live.  And  Julius,  he  will 
have  enough  to  live  upon  too.'' 

"Will  he  live  with  you?  Then  how  can  I?"  asked  Letty, 
bridling  up  with  a  sudden  fit  of  propriety. 

"  No,  not  with  us,"  was  the  answer,  strong,  decisive,  almost 
angry.  "As  she  knows,"  glancing  at  Edna,  "there  is  two 
hundred  a-year,  which,  if  necessary,  he  can  have  ;  part  or  whole  ; 
but  I  will  not  have  him  living  with  me.  Two  men  in  one 
house  would  never  do ; "  and  then  he  told,  cursorily,  the 
"  slight  difference  " — so  he  called  it — which  he  had  had  with  his 
brother,  and  how  he  had  not  seen  him  since,  Julius  having  gone 
next  morning  on  a  painting  expedition. 

Edna  looked  grave,  but  Letty  listened  with  considerable 
amusement.  "And  so  Julius — I  may  call  him  'Julius,'  as  he 
will  be  my  half-brother-in-law,  you  know — wanted  to  come  and 
see  us,  and  you  prevented  him  ?  And  if  this  quarrel  had  not 
happened,  you  would  not  have  written  to  Edna  ?  Perhaps  you 
would  never  have  made  up  your  mind  to  ask  her  at  all  ? " 

The  silly  woman  had  hit  upon  something  like  a  truth,  or  near 
enough  thereto  to  vex  the  man  a  little. 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Letty — but  excuse  my  explaining.  Your 
sister  knows  all." 

Yes,  Edna  did  know — all  the  pride — all  the  pain — the  struggle 
between  duty  and  passion — the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong — honour  from  cowardliness — rashness  from  fearless 
faith.  Many  a  man  has  gone  through  the  like  before  his 
marriage — the  woman  neither  understanding  it  nor  pitying  it— 
but  Edna  did  both.  She  laid  her  little  hand  on  his — 

"  No  need  to  explain,  I  am  quite  satisfied." 

"  And  Julius  1 "  persisted  Letty,  who  was  beginning  to  find 
second-hand  felicity  a  little  uninteresting.  "  Does  he  know  of 
all  this  between  Edna  and  you  1 " 

"  No,  but  when  he  returns  on  Monday  I  shall  tell  him." 

"  And  what  will  he  say  1 " 

"  I  think  he  will  say,  as  a  brother  should — '  It's  all  right.  Be 
happy  in  your  own  way.'  " 

"  But  if  he  does  not  ? "  said  Edna,  tremulously. 
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William  Stedman  looked  vexed.  Perhaps  he  knew  his 
brother  better  than  she  did,  or  was  less  accustomed  than  she 
was  to  think  of  others. 

"  I  do  not  contemplate  any  such  impertinent  interference  on 
his  part.  But  if  so,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  me.  When 
a  man  of  my  age  chooses  his  wife,  no  other  man,  not  even  his 
0wn  brother,  has  a  right  to  say  a  word  Julius  had  better  not; 
I  would  not  stand  it." 

He  spoke  loudly,  like  a  man  not  used  to  talk  with  or  to  listen 
to  women ;  a  man  who,  right  or  wrong,  liked  to  have  his  own 
way.  Truly,  he  was  far  from  perfect,  this  chosen  of  Edna's 
heart.  Yet  he  had  a  heart  too,  and  a  conscience,  and  both 
these  would  have  understood  her  momentary  start — the  slight 
shadow  which  troubled  her  happy  face.  But  though  the  happi- 
ness lessened,  the  peace  remained,  and  the  love  which  had 
created  both. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "  that  Julius  is  too  generous 
to  make  us  unhappy.  He  may  be  vexed  at  first,  having  had 
you  all  his  life — and  only  you — like  Letty  and  me  here.  But 
perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  my  Letty." 

And  thinking  of  her  gentle  sister,  and  contrasting  their  v 
with  the  fierce  ways  of  these  two  men — lover  and  brother,  with 
whom  her  lot  was  to  be  bound  up  for  life — Edna  trembled  a 
little ;  but  the  next  minute  she  despised  herself  for  her 
cowardice.  What  was  love  worth  if  it  could  not  bear  a  little 
pain  ?  In  the  darkening  twilight  she  loosened  not,  but  rather 
strengthened,  her  clasp  of  William  Stedman' s  hand  ;  and  as  he 
went  on  talking,  principally  to  Letty,  and  about  common  th; 
the  size  and  arrangements  of  his  house,  and  his  means  of  fur- 
nishing it,  his  good  angel  might  have  heard  that  the  man's 
voice  grew  softer  and  sweeter  every  minute.  Already  there 
was  stealing  into  him  that  influence,  mysterious  as  holy,  which, 
without  any  assertion  on  then-  part — any  parade  of  rights  or 
complaints  of  wrong — makes  all  women — Christian  women — . 
if  they  so  choose  it,  the  queens  of  the  world.  Already  the  future 
queen  had  entered  into  her  kingdom. 

He  was  still  talking,  being  left  respectfully  by  these  inexpe- 
rienced maidens,  to  take  the  man's  part  of  explaining  and 
deciding  everything,  when  there  came  a  knock  to  the  door,  so 
sudden  and  startling  in  that  quiet  Sunday  evening  that  the  little 
house  seemed  actually  to  reeL 

"  Probably  some  one  for  me,"  said  Dr.  Stedman.  "  I  left 
word  at  home  where  I  might  be  f  und,  if  wanted  ;  a  doctor  is 
always  liable  to  be  summoned,  you  know.  It  is  not  an  easy  life 
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for  him,  or  for  his  household,"  added  he,  with  a  slightly  shy 
aud  yet  happy  smile. 

'•"  Oh,7'  cried  Letty,  "  I  wouldn't  marry  a  doctor  upon  any 
account,  as  I  always  said  to  Edna/' — whose  conscious  blush 
showed  how  completely  the  good  advice  had  been  throsvn  away. 

But  just  this  minute  the  front  door  was  opened,  and  the 
voice  of  a  man,  hurried  and  eager,  was  heard  inquiring  for  the 
-es  Kenderdine  ;  also,  in  not  too  gentle  tones,  whether 
Dr.  Stedman  was  here  ? 

"  It  is  Julius,"  said  Letty.  But  what  happened  next  is 
serious  enough  to  require  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

JULIUS  STEDMAN  entered  the  parlour  in  a  rather  excited 
state.  Not  with  wine — that  was  a  temptation  impossible  to  the 
pure-living,  refined  young  artist ;  but  his  excitement  was  of  a 
kind  peculiar  to  the  artistic  and  nervous  temperament,  and 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  drink.  His  face 
was  flushed,  his  motions  abrupt,  his  speech  unnaturally  loud 
and  fast,  and  as  he  stood  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sudden 
dazzle  of  the  lamp-light,  even  his  appearance  spoke  against  him; 
for  his  dress  was  dusty,  his  long  hair  disorderly,  and  his  whole 
exterior  very  far  below  that  standard  of  personal  elegance  —  nay, 
dandyism — which  was  a  strong  characteristic  of  Julius  Stedman, 

He  bowed  to  Letty,  who  was  the  first  to  advance  towards  him. 

"  I  am  ashamed,  Miss  Kenderdine,  of  intruding  at  this  un- 
seemly hour ;  but  my  brother — ah,  there  you  are  !  I  have 
found  you  out  at  last ;"  and  he  darted  over  to  the  doctor's 
chair.  "  You're  a  pretty  fellow,  Will ;  a  nice  elder  brother  !  — 
a  proper  person  to  lecture  a  younger  one,  and  teach  him  the 
he  should  go  ; — a  good,  honest,  generous,  candid " 

"  Julius  ! "  cried  Will,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  and  speaking 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "command  yourself,  You  forget  these 
ladies." 

'•  Xot  at  all ! "  And  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  shrill 
furious  voice.  "  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  these  ladies. 
And  out  of  my  respect,  as  soon  as  I  came  home  (unexpectedly, 
of  course,  like  a  fool  that  I  was,)  to  make  it  up  with  you,  and 
found  where  you  were  gone,  I  came  after  you, — I  came  just  to 
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tell  them  the  plain  truth.  Miss  Kenderdine,  this  brother  A 
mine,  who  comes  sneaking  here  on  the  sly " 

"  Julius  !  "  Not  a  whisper  now,  but  thundered  out  in  violent 
passion ;  then,  controlling  himself,  Will  added,  "Julius,  you  are 
under  an  entire  and  ridiculous  mistake.  Either  leave  this 
house  with  me,  instantly,  or  sit  down  and  listen  to  my  expla- 
nation." 

4<  Listen  ! — explanation ! "  repeated  Julius,  and  looked  be- 
wildered from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  whom  he  had  found 
sitting  together  so  familiarly  and  happily  in  the  pleasant  little 
parlour. 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  laying  his  hand  firmly  and  kindly  on  his 
brother's  shoulder,  "  I  will  explain  everything  :  there  is  no 
reason  now  why  I  should  not.  I  objected  to  your  visiting  here, 
because  you  had  no  right  to  come  ;  and  your  coming  was  an 
injury  to  these  ladies,  and  would  have  exposed  them  to  all  kinds 
of  unpleasant  remarks.  But  with  me  it  is  different.  I  came 
here  to-day — and  it  is  my  first  visit,  I  assure  you — with  a  dis- 
tinct right,  and  in  a  recognised  character.  Julius,  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  sister." 

"  A  sister ! "  The  young  man  turned  frightfully  pale,  and 
his  eyes  sought — which  face  was  it — Letty's  1  Then,  as  with 
the  strength  of  despair,  he  forced  himself  to  speak.  "  Tell  me — 
tell  me  quick  !  This  is  so  sudden  ! " 

"  Not  sudden  in  reality — it  only  seems  so,"  said  William, 
smiling;  "and  you  like  her  very  much — you  know  she  will  make 
you  a  good  sister.  Shake  hands  with  him,  Edna." 

"Edna — is  it  Edna?"  And  then,  either  out  of  his  own 
natural  impulsiveness,  or  in  the  reaction  from  a  still  stronger 
excitement,  Julius  darted  forward,  and  instead  of  shaking  hands, 
kissed  her  warmly.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Oh,  you  dear  little  woman — so  it's  you,  is  it? — you  that  have  all 
but  brought  about  a  quarrel  between  Will  and  me — the  first  we 
ever  had  in  our  lives  ?  " 

"  And  the  last,  I  trust,"  said  Will,  cheerily,  submitting  to 
have  his  hand  almost  shaken  off. 

"  Never  mind — never  mind,  now,  old  fellow.  All's  well  that 
ends  well.  I  give  you  joy.  I'm  quite  content.  She  will  be 
the  best  little  sister  in  all  the  world.  Shake  hands  again, 
Edna — let's  shake  hands  all  round." 

But  when  he  came  to  Letty,  he  stopped  point  blank. 

Letty  extended  her  long  fingers  in  a  dignified  manner,  ana 
smiled  her  benign  smile — alike  to  all — upon  the  flushed, 
passionate  young  face. 
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"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stedman,  this  makes  you  and  me  sort  of 
half-brother  and  sister-in-law.  I  am  quite  willing.  I  hope  we 
shall  always  be  very  good  friends — just  like  brother  and  sister, 
indeed." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  young  man's  excited 
mood  sank  into  quietness, — nay,  into  more  than  quietness, — 
sadness.  But  this  was  nothing  uncommon  with  Julius  Stedman, 
who,  after  one  of  his  fits  of  high  spirits,  generally  fell  into  a 
corresponding  fit  of  gravity  and  melancholy. 

This,  or  perhaps  his  mere  presence  as  an  extraneous  element 
in  what  had  been  such  a  peaceful  trio — for,  in  these  early  days 
of  betrothal,  sometimes  an  easy  negative  third  rather  adds  to 
than  takes  away  from  the  new-found  and  still  unfamiliar  happi- 
ness— made  the  evening  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  before.  In 
vain  Will,  with  most  creditable  persistency,  maintained  conver- 
sation, and  Edna  by  a  great  effort  shook  off  her  shyness,  and, 
taking  her  place  as  hostess,  presided  at  supper — endeavouring 
to  be  especially  attentive  to  Julius,  and  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
the  good  sister  she  intended  to  be.  For  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
own  joy,  her  heart  warmed  to  him — this  moody,  variable,  affec- 
tionate, loveable  fellow,  who  seemed,  as  so  many  young  men  do, 
like  a  goodly  ship  with  little  ballast,  the  success  of  whose  whole 
voyage  depended  upon  what  kind  of  hand  should  take  the  helm. 
Besides,  though  she  knew  it  was  wromanish  and  ridiculous,  she 
could  not  help  having  a  sort  of  pity  for  anybody  who  had  lived 
with  "William  Stedman  for  so  long,  and  would  not  now  live  with 
him  much  longer.  She  could  afford  to  be  exceedingly  kind  and 
forgiving  to  poor  Julius. 

Still,  the  cloud  did  not  pass  away,  and  in  spite  of  everybody's 
faint  efforts  to  disperse  it — except  Letty's,  \vlio  was  not  acute 
enough  to  see  anything,  and  went  talking  on  in  the  most  charm- 
ingly unconscious  and  inappropriate  way — the  awkwardness  so 
spread  itself,  that  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  the  little  quartette 
broke  up.  Dr.  Stedman  proposed  leaving,  and  then  stood  with 
Edna  at  the  window,  talking  for  ever  so  long  between  them- 
selves; while  Letty,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  went  into  the 
passage,  beckoning  Julius  to  follow  her. 

"  We're  terribly  in  the  way — we  two,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  I 
am  afraid,  on  future  Sundays,  we  shall  have  to  retire  to  the 
kitchen — that  is,  if  you  persist  in  coming  to  take  care  of  your 
brother  when  he  goes  a-courting.  But  it  will  be  very  dull  for 
you,  with  only  stupid  me." 

"  Only  you  !  "  said  Julius,  gazing  at  her  as  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  lobby  wall,  seeming  to  illumine  the  whole  place, 
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poor  and  small  as  it  was,  with  her  wonderful  beauty.  "  Only 
you'!" 

And  Letty  looked  down,  not  unconscious  of  his  admiration, 
and  perhaps  feeling  just  sufficiently  ill  used  by  fate  as  to  think 
herself  justified  in  appropriating  and  enjoying  it.  That  is,  if 
she  ever  thought  at  all ;  or  thought  ten  minutes  in  advance  of 
the  present  moment. 

"  I  suppose  those  two  are  very  happy,"  said  Julius,  at  length, 
with  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  silent  parlour. 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Everybody  is  very  happy  at  first.  That 
is — I  suppose  so.  Not  that  I  know  from  experience." 

Julius  regarded  her  with  piercing  eyes,  and  then  laughed,  half 
carelessly,  half  cynically. 

"  Oh,  you  and  I  are  old  stagers,  I  suppose.  We  will  not 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.  Probably,  being  in  love 
is  like  being  in  prison." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Letty,  puzzled,  and  then  added  confidentially  : 
"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  mention  prisons.  I  hope  your  brother 
is  not  in  debt — so  many  young  men  are,  now-a-days.  Is  he  in 
sufficiently  good  circumstances  to  warrant  his  marriage  ?  Not 
that  I  would  say  a  word  against  it.  Of  course,  my  sister  knows 
her  own  mind,  and  acts  as  she  thinks  right ;  she  always  did. 
But  will  they  not  be  very  poor  1  And  it  is  such  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  poor." 

"  A  cursed  thing  !  "  And  there  was  a  gleam,  almost  a  glare, 
in  those  wild  bright  eyes  of  Julius  Stedman,  as  he  fixed  them 
on  the  beautiful  creature  before  him.  A  creature,  whom  some 
fortunate  man,  say  an  Eastern  sultan  or  a  Western  duke,  might 
have  eagerly  bought,  the  one  with  a  ring,  the  other  with  a 
given  number  of  piastres,  and  carried  off  to  be  robed  in  silka 
and  hung  with  diamonds — laden  with  every  gift  possible,  except 
that  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  she  might  not  care  for,  or  only  as 
it  was  accompanied  by  these  other  things — his  heart.  "  Yes, 
poverty  is  very  dreadful.  There  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss 
Kenderdine." 

"  You  might  as  well  call  me  Letty,  and  so  get  our  relations 
clear  at  once,"  said  Letty,  coquettishly. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Letty,"  and  he  seized  her  hand. 

"  I  mean — our  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations,"  said  Letty, 
drawing  back,  upon  which  Julius  apologised,  and  also  drew  back 
immediately. 

"As  you  were  saying,"  observed  he  after  a  pause,  during 
which  the  low  murmur  of  talking  within  came  maddeningly  to  his 
ears,  "  those  two,  our  brother  and  sister,  regarded  by  our  wiser 
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eyes,  are  simply  a  pair  of  fools.  My  brother's  certain  income, 
since  you  so  prudently  ask  it,  is  only  two  hundred  a-year. 
Besides  that,  he  may  malie  another  two  hundred  by  his  pro 
fession,  which  comes  to  four  hundred  altogether.  And  four 
hundred  a-year  is,  of  course,  to  a  woman  downright  poverty.  I 
myself  think  Will  is  insane  to  dream  of  marrying." 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  boy  1 "  cried  Will,  coming  behind 
him,  with  a  radiant  light  on  his  face,  though  it  looked  thin  and 
worn  still,  "insane,  am  I?  Why,  it's  Julius,  and  not  I,  that 
deserves  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  has  been  in  love,  off  and  on, 
ever  since  he  was  fifteen,  and  never  found  anybody  good  enough 
to  please  him  for  a  month  together.  Wait,  man !  Wait  till 
you  have  found  the  right  woman,  and  have  won  her  too." 

"  Ah,  wait,"  said  Edna,  softly,  as  in  a  pretty,  demure,  sisterly 
fashion  she  put  both  her  hands  into  those  of  her  future  brother, 
and  then  took  them  away  to  remove  some  stray  dust  that  dis- 
figured his  coat-sleeve  :  "  wait  till  that  good  time  comes.  And 
she  will  be  so  happy,  and  so  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Bless  you,  my  little  sister,"  said  Julius,  in  a  choked  voice, 
as  he  suddenly  bent  down  and  put  his  lips  to  Edna's  hand. 
"  No,  he's  not  mad,  he's  a  lucky  fellow,  that  scamp  there.  And 
he  has  had  a  comfortless  life  of  late,  I  know  that  :  and  I  have 
not  helped  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  Perhaps  we  shall  both 
be  the  better,  we  jolly  young  bachelors,  for  having  a  woman  to 
keep  us  in  order.  Though  you'll  find  me  a  tough  customer,  I 
warn  you  of  that,  Miss  Edna." 

"  Never  mind.  I'll  take  you,  just  as  you  are,  and  make  the 
best  of  you." 

With  which  light  jest  the  two  sisters  sent  the  two  brothers 
out  under  the  narrow  jessamine-scented  doorway — out  into  the 
brilliant  harvest  moonlight,  so  dazzling  white  that  it  smote  one 
almost  with  a  sense  of  chill. 

Will  put  his  arm  through  his  brother's,  and  they  walked  on 
a  considerable  way  before  either  spoke.  At  last  Julius  took  the 
initiative. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  this  is  a  pretty  go  !  Catch  a  weasel  asleep  ! 
I  certainly  have  been  that  unfortunate  animal.  I  had  no  more 
idea  that  any  game  of  this  sort  was  afoot,  than — than  the  man 
in  the  moon,  who  perhaps  has  more  to  do  with  such  things 
than  we  suspect.  Of  course,  love  is  only  a  fit  of  temporary  or 
permanent  lunacy.  Bv-the-bye,  what  a  precious  fool  I  was  near 
making  of  myself  to-night !  " 

"  How  ] " 

"  Oh,  in  several  ways;  but  it  doesn't  matter  now.     I've  come 
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out  safe  and  scot-free.  And  pray,  how  long  is  it  since  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  marry  that  little  thing  1  " 

Will  winced. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  she  is  such  a  little  thing  ;  though,  I 
own,  the  best  little  woman  imaginable  ;  and  has  such  neat 
pretty  ways  about  a  house  —  even  such  a  shabby  house  as  theirs 
looks  cosy  with  her  in  it.  How  jolly  comfortable  she'll  make 
us  —  I  mean  you  ;  for,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to  turn  out." 

Will  said  nothing  —  neither  yes  nor  no.  He  felt  upon  him 
that  cowardice,  purely  masculine,  which  always  shrinks  from 
doing  anything  unpleasant.  He  wished  he  had  had  Edna  beside 
him,  to  put,  as  plainly  as  his  own  common-sense  put  it,  the  fact 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  lay  upon  his  wife  more  burdens  than 
she  can  bear  ;  and  that,  with  his  changeful,  moody  ways,  his 
erratic  habits,  and  his  general  Bohemian  tendencies,  Julius  was, 
with  all  his  loveableness,  about  the  last  inmate  likely  either  to 
be  happy  himself,  or  to  make  others  happy,  in  a  married  home. 
That  is,  unless  the  home  were  his  very  own,  and  the  mistress  of 
it  had  over  him  the  influence,  which  was  the  only  influence  that 
would  keep  Julius  safe  —  that  of  a  passionately  loved  and  loving 
wife. 

All  this  Will  thought,  but  could  not  explain.  Therefore  his 
only  refuge  was  silence. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  Julius,  somewhat  coldly  ;  "  and 
quite  natural  too.  I  don't  blame  you.  You  have  done  a  deal 
for  me,  Will  :  more  than  any  brother,  or  many  a  father,  would 
have  done.  I'll  never  forget  it.  And  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
able  to  shift  for  myself  somehow." 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered 
Will,  in  rather  a  husky  voice.  "  I  shall  not  be  married  until  I 
get  something  quite  certain  to  start  with  —  probably  that 
appointment  which  you  know  I  have  been  after  so  long.  And 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  over  to  you,  in  whole  or  part, 
for  as  long  as  you  require  it,  the  other  half  of  grandfather's 
money." 

«  Will,  you  don't  mean  that  1  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  In  truth,  she  was  so  sore  about  you,  and  especially 
your  being  '  turned  out,'  as  she  called  it,  that  she  would  not 
have  had  me  without  my  promising  that  arrangement,  which 
will  make  our  marriage,  whenever  it  does  take  place,  none  the 
worse  for  anybody." 


"  It's  no  use  arguing  with  a  woman,  especially  one  who  won't 
talk,  only  act.     Edna  is  quite  determined.     Indeed  I  may  say  I 
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have  purchased  her  at  the  alarming  sacrifice  of  two  hundred 
a -year,  payable  quarterly " 

"  Will ! "  cried  Julius,  stopping  suddenly,  and  looking  his 
brother  full  in  the  face.  The  moonlight  showed  his  own,  which 
was  full  of  emotion.  "You're  a  pretty  pair,  you  and  she — six 
of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  I  see  it  all  now.  Give 
her  my  love.  No  ;  I'll  take  it  to  her  myself.  For  me,  I've 
been  a  selfish,  luxurious  rascal  all  my  life  ;  but  I'll  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  hang  me  if  I  won't !  I'll  take  an  oath  against  light 
kid-gloves,  and  rings,  and  operas.  I'll  dress  like  an  old  clothes- 
man,  and  feed  like  a  day-labourer.  And  I'll  work — by  George, 
won't  I  work  ! " 

"  That's  right,  lad,"  said  the  elder  brother,  cheerily.  "  And 
you'll  find  it  all  the  better  when  some  day  you  have  to  work  • 
for  two.  Meantime,  instead  of  the  ( family  house  '  you  wanted 
to  visit  at,  you'll  have  a  brother's  home  always  to  come  to. 
And  she  will  make  it  so  bright,  as  you  say.  Besides,  Letty  will 
be  there,"  continued  Will,  dashing  at  this  fact  with  a  desperate 
haste,  uncertain  how  it  might  be  taken. 

Julius  did  start,  very  uneasily.     "  Is  she  to  live  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  was  no  other  way.  As  must  be  obvious  enough, 
Letty  is  not  the  person  to  be  left  to  live  alone." 

"  No,"  said  Julius,  concisely. 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  will  like  living  with  us,  for  we  shall 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
first  few  years  ;  and  she  is  not  well  fitted  for  poverty — Letty,  I 
mean.1' 

Julius  was  silent. 

"  But  in  that  case,  if  she  got  tired  of  us,  she  could  easily 
return  to  her  old  life  as  a  resident  governess,  which  she  often 
regrets  still.  Unless,  in  the  mean  time,  some  young  fellow  snaps 
her  up,  which  is  far  from  improbable.  Her  sister  says  she  has 
had  lovers  without  end,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  but  none  of  them 
were  good  enough  for  her.  Edna  hopes,  when  she  does  marry, 
it  will  be  some  nice,  good  fellow,  with  plenty  of  patience  and 
heaps  of  money.  Letty  would  never  be  happy  unless  she  lived 
in  clover  and  cotton-wooL  Poor  Letty  !  It's  well  for  me  that 
my  Edna  is  different." 

William  Stedrnan  must  have  been  strangely  blind- —perhaps 
that  little  word  "  my"  produced  the  blindness,  and  carried  his 
thoughts  involuntarily  away — not  to  have  noticed  how  dumb 
gre\^  his  talkative  brother  :  how  he  walked  on  fiercely  and  fast, 
swinging  his  cane,  and  slashing  at  the  hedges  in  a  nervous, 
excitable  way,  as  they  threaded  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were  so 
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pretty  twenty  years  ago,  but  are  now  vanishing  fast,  in  tha 
streets  and  squares  and  "  gardens  "  of  Gampden  Hill.  At  last 
Julius  said,  with  that  sudden  change  from  earnestness  to  frivolify 
tfhich  was  too  common  in  him  to  cause  Will  any  surprise — 

"  Nevertheless,  it's  odd  that  you,  and  not  I,  should  be  the 
fool  or  the  madman — for  you  certainly  are  both — to  commit 
matrimony.  Catch  me  giving  up  my  freedom — my  jolly,  idle 
life,  to  tie  myself  to  any  woman's  apron-string.  You'd  better 
think  twice  of  it :  eh,  old  fellow  ?  Edna's  a  good  girl — I  don't 
deny  that ;  and  likes  you — I  suppose ;  she'd  be  an  ass  if  she 
didn't.  But  is  there  a  girl  alive  who  would  go  on  caring  for  a 
man  unless  he  had  lots  of  money, — could  give  her  all  she 
wanted  ]  and  they're  always  wanting  something.  All  alike,  all 
alike ;  and  a  precious  lot  they  are,  too.  So — 

*  I'd  be  a  bachelor,  born  in  a  bower,'  " 

carolled  the  young  fellow,  startling  the  green  lanes  and  a  solitary 
policeman  with  the  then  popular  tune  of  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly," 
and  inventing  a  ludicrous  doggerel  parody  to  it,  which  was,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  inappropriate  that  quiet  Sunday  night. 

"  You're  not  yourself,  Ju,"  said  William.  "  You  have  got 
over-tired.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  walked  fifteen  miles  to- 
day ?  That  was  far  too  much.  I  shall  have  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  after  you,  even  when  we  have  a  separate  establishment.'* 

And  the  elder  brother,  out  of  his  deep  heaven  of  peace,  looked 
tenderly  upon  the  foolish  fellow  who  did  not  understand  what 
peace  was,  who  was  making  a  mock  of  it,  and  trying,  like  so 
many  other  sceptics,  driven  into  scepticism  less  by  nature  than 
circumstances,  to  believe  that  to  be  non-existent  which  was  only 
non-beheld. 

Then  the  two  Stedmans,  with  their  bachelor  latch-key,  entered 
their  dull,  dark,  close  house,  which  breathed  the  very  atmosphere 
of  dreariness  and  disorder.  Julius  went  up  to  bed  almost  imme- 
diately ;  but  William  sat  long  in  his  empty  dining-room,  peopling 
it  with  wondrous  visions,  brightening  it  with  hearth-light  and 
lamp-light,  and,  above  all,  the  perpetual  light  of  a  woman's 
smile — the  smile  which  happy  love  brings  to  a  woman's  lips, 
never  to  be  wholly  lost  from  them  until  they  are  set  in  that  last, 
loveliest  peace  upon  which  the  coffin-lid  closes — which  seems  to 
say,  even  to  mourning  husbands  or  children,  "  Be  content — I  am 
loving  you  still — in  heaven." 

William  Stedman  had  to-day  seen,  beyond  a  doubt,  this  love 
in  his  betrothed's  face — and  he  felt  by  that  in  his  own  heart 
that  it  would  be  his  until  death. 
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He  knew,  as  well  as  his  brother  did,  that  he  should  be  poor 
enough,  probably  for  years  :  that,  with  most  men,  to  marry  upon 
his  prospects  would  be  the  height  of  madness.  But  then  they 
were  men  who  had  not  learned,  like  himself,  the  calm  self-denial 
which  disarms  poverty  of  half  its  dangers,  half  its  dread,  be- 
cause holding  as  the  best  things  those  things  which  money  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away  ;  being  far  too  proud  for  the  ordinary 
petty  pride  of  dreading  to  seem  what  one  is,  if  that  happens  to 
be  a  little  inferior  to  one's  neighbours.  True,  he  had  never 
starved,  never  been  in  debt ;  for  neither  alternative  often  hap- 
pens to  an  unmarried  man  who  has  ordinary  health,  honesty, 
and  brains — at  least,  if  it  does,  he  has  usually  only  himself  to 
blame.  But  William  Stedman  had  been  poor,  very  poor ;  he 
had  known  how  hard  it  is  to  go  on  wearing  a  threadbare  coat 
because  you  have  not  five  pounds  to  spare  for  a  new  one  ;  how 
harder  still  to  crave  for  many  an  accidental  luxury  which  you 
know  you  have  no  right  to  indulge  in.  And  perhaps,  hardest  of 
all,  to  associate  with  people  who,  in  all  but  money,  are  fairly 
your  equals,  and  who  never  suspect,  or  never  pause  to  think, 
how  your  every  penny  is  as  valuable  as  their  pound.  In  short, 
he  had  learned,  in  the  many  wholesome  but  painful  ways  that 
early  poverty  teaches,  the  best  lesson  any  young  man  can  learn 
— to  control  and  deny  himself. 

Therefore,  fitter  than  most  men  was  he  to  enter  upon  that 
"holy  estate,"  which,  perhaps,  derives  its  very  holiness  from  the 
fact  that  it  requires  from  both  man  and  woman  never-ending 
self-control  and  self-denial :  teaching,  as  nothing  else  can  teach, 
that  complete  absorption  of  self  into  another,  which  is  the  key- 
stone and  summit  of  true  happiness. 

Possibly  William  Stedman  did  not  say  all  these  things  to  him- 
self, for  he  was  not  much  given  to  self-examination — in  truth, 
he  had  never  had  time  for  it ;  but  he  felt  them,  in  a  dim, 
nebulous  way  ;  he  "  took  stock  of  himself,"  so  to  speak,  as  to 
whether  he  was  fit  for  the  life  which  lay  before  him — fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  happiness  of  a  sweet,  fond,  ignorant,  innocent 
woman  :  whether  he  had  strength  for  her  sake  to  go  on  with 
hard  work  and  little  pleasure,  to  place  his  enjoyments  in  inward 
rather  than  outward  things,  and  to  renounce  very  much  that  to 
most  young  men — Julius  for  instance — would  be,  what  he  him- 
self had  jestingly  termed,  like  the  linen-drapers'  advertisements, 
an  "  alarming  sacrifice." 

He  was  not  afraid,  for  he  knew  Edna  was  not.  He  believed 
that  whatever  he  had  to  give  up  in  the  world  without,  would  be 
made  up  by  the  home  within.  That  this  little  woman  would 
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come  in  on  his  cheerless,  untidy  hearth  like  a  good  fairy,  re- 
ducing chaos  to  order,  and  charming  away  gloom  and  dulness  by 
her  bright,  sweet  ways.  Besides,  he  felt  that  with  her  quick 
sympathy,  her  unworldly  tone  of  thought,  her  divine  instinct  for 
right  and  truth,  she  would  come  and  sit  in  his  heart  like  a  con- 
science— a  blessing  as  well  as  a  delight,  making  him  better  as 
well  as  happier,  and  happier  just  because  he  was  better. 

"  God  has  been  very  kind  to  me — far  kinder  than  I  deserved," 
said  the  young  man  to  himself,  thinking,  in  his  happiness,  more 
than  he  often  found  time  to  think,  of  the  Source  whence  all  hap- 
piness flows.  And  his  heart  melted  within  him  ;  and  the  long, 
pent-up  storm  of  headlong  passion,  and  frantic  pride,  and  bitter 
self-distrust,  which  had  raged  within  him  for  weeks  and  months 
and  had  come  to  a  climax  two  days  ago,  when  he  found  himself 
driven  mad  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  and  the  touch  of  a  little, 
ignorant  hand, — all  this  calmed  itself  down  into  a  most  blessed 
quiet,  like  a  summer  evening  after  a  thunder-shower,  when  every- 
thing is  so  perfumy,  fresh,  and  green,  and  the  flowers  are  lifting 
up  their  heads,  and  the  birds  sing  doubly  loud  and  clear,  even 
though  the  large-leaved  trees  are  still  dropping, — as  more  than 
one  great,  heavy  drop  fell,  in  this  sacred  solitude,  from  William 
Stedman's  eyes. 

They  came  from  a  sudden  thought  which  darted  across  him—- 
the thought,  not  of  Edna,  but  of  his  mother.  He  scarcely  re- 
membered her — he  was  only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  ; 
but  he  knew  she  was  a  very  good  woman  ;  and  he  had  kept  up 
all  his  life  this  faint,  shadowy  remembrance  with  a  sort  of  silent 
idolatry  which  had  began  then  in  his  childish  yet  tenaciously 
faithful  heart. 

He  wondered  whether  she  had  any  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  to-day,  and  whether  she  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  wife  he  had  chosen  ;  and  he  thought,  the  next  time 
he  saw  Edna,  he  would  tell  her  all  these  his  childish  recollec- 
tions, and  take  her,  instead  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  she 
altogether  refused  to  accept  from  him,  the  simple  guard-ring 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IT  was  now  fully  ten  months  since  William  Stedman  and  Edna 
Kenderdine  had  plighted  that  promise  which,  when  made  delibe- 
rately, wisely,  and  justifiably  on  both  sides,  should  be  held  as 
inviolable  as  the  subsequent  vow  before  the  altar.  That  is,  if 
the  love,  which  is  its  only  righteous  foundation,  lasts.  Other- 
wise, the  best  wisdom  is  that  which  Edna  sometimes  gave  in 
answer  to  Letty's  murmurings  of  the  misery  of  long  engage- 
ments, and  the  advantage  of  keeping  "  free."  "  When  he  wishes  to 
be  free,  he  is  free.  The  moment  he  ceases  to  love  me,  let  him  go  !  " 

But  this  contingency  did  not  seem  likely  to  happen.  Though 
the  promise  had  been  made  conditionally,  that  is,  he  had  told 
her,  in  his  deep  humility,  that  when  she  found  out  all  the  bad 
things  in  him,  she  might  break  her  engagement  at  any  time, 
and  he  should  not  blame  her — still,  she  found  out  all  the  bad 
things,  and  she  did  not  break  it.  Perhaps  he,  too,  discovered 
certain  little  earthly  specks  in  his  angel's  white  wings,  just 
enough  to  keep  her  from  flying  away  from  him,  and  survived  the 
discovery.  For  two  lovers,  who  expect  to  find  one  another  all 
perfection,  must  be  taught  such  wholesome  lessons  j  which 
doubtless  these  lovers  had  to  learn.  But  they  had  the  sense  to 
keep  both  their  experience,  and  their  mode  of  acquiring  it, 
strictly  to  themselves. 

"  You  two  never  quarrel,"  Letty  would  say  sometimes,  half 
puzzled,  half  vexed.  "  I  thought  lovers  always  quarrelled.  I 
am  sure  I  squabbled  continually  with  all  mine." 

At  which  Edna  smiled,  and  only  smiled.  Her  sister's  uncon< 
scions  plurals  precluded  all  argument.  As  well  reason  with  the 
Grand  Turk  on  the  Christian  law  of  marriage,  as  talk  to  poor 
Letty  of  the  mysterious  law  of  love. 

And  yet  she  was  most  kind,  most  good-natured ;  an  ever 
welcome  and  convenient  third  in  the  various  walks,  and  meetings 
for  "  sight-seeing,"  which  Dr.  Stedman  contrived  to  steal  out  of 
his  busy  life,  and  add  to  those  blessed  Sundays  which  he  spent 
with  his  betrothed,  healing  thereby  all  the  cares  and  worries  of 
the  week.  And  he  was  so  good  to  Letty ;  he  took  such  pains 
that  she  should  never  be  forgotten  in  any  pleasure  which  could 
be  given  her,  that  she  liked  her  future  brother  very  much. 
But  still  she  moaned  sometimes — Letty  rather  enjoyed  moaning 
— over  the  probable  length  of  Edna's  engagement,  and  the 
misfortune  of  her  marrying  a  poor  man. 

1 
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"  For  talk  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  she  sometimes  oracularly  said, 
"  I  am  certain  you  would  be  a  deal  happier  in  an  elegant  house, 
with  a  carriage  to  drive  in,  and  plenty  of  good  society.  And — 
don't  look  so  indignant — I  dare  say  he  would  love  you  better, — 
men  always  do,  you  know, — if  you  were  a  little  better  dressed." 

But  Edna  only  smiled,  and  smoothed  out  her  pretty  cottons 
and  muslins  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  silks  and  satins 
Perhaps  heaven  had  mercifully  given  her  a  temperament  that 
did  not  much  care  for  luxuries,  except  those  of  heaven's 
providing,  common  and  free  as  air  and  sunshine, — such  as 
cleanliness,  order,  simplicity,  and  harmony.  And  then  she  was 
so  happy,  for  God  had  sent  her  her  heart's  desire.  She  sang 
over  her  daily  work  like  an  April  thrush  in  a  thorn-tree,  build- 
ing its  nest  through  rain  and  shine.  Letty  complained  bitterly 
of  the  delay  which  made  school-keeping  still  necessary ;  Dr. 
Stedman  openly  grumbled  at  the  school  and  all  belonging  to  it ; 
and  often  behaved  exceedingly  badly,  and  very  like  a  man  ;  but 
Edna  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  never  swerved  from  her  firm 
determination  not  to  be  married  till  a  small  certainty  made  the 
marriage  prudent  as  regarded  them  all.  She  declared  she 
should  work  steadily  on,  like  a  brave  independent  little  woman 
as  she  was,  till  the  very  day  of  her  marriage. 

"  For,"  she  said  once,  with  her  sweet  earnest  face  lifted  up  to 
the  clouded  one  of  her  lover,  "  I  see  no  pleasure,  and  no  dignity 
either,  in  idleness.  If  you  had  not  loved  me,  I  should  have 
been  a  working  woman  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  have  worked 
cheerily  too.  When  you  can  work  for  me,  I'll  work  no  more. 
But  if  ever  you  needed  it,  and  I  could  do  it,  I  would  fall  to  work 
again,  and  you  should  not  hinder  me  !  I'd  begin  once  more  to 
teach  my  little  butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers, 
and  think  myself  honoured  in  the  duty." 

And  then  the  strong  man  would  catch  her  in  his  arms,  and 
thank  God  he  had  chosen  a  woman  who,  in  the  countless 
troubles  that  man's  lot  is  heir  to,  would  neither  be  selfish  nor 
cowardly,  a  burden  nor  a  snare;  but,  under  her  soft  meekness, 
would  carry  about  with  her  a  spirit  fearless  as  his  own. 

After  much  delay,  the  long-hoped-for  hospital  appointment 
was  given — and  given  to  some  one  else.  William  told  this 
news  to  Edna  one  dark  night  coming  through  the  green  lanes 
home  from  church — told  it  briefly,  almost  sharply,  which  showed 
how  deep  was  his  disappointment.  She  only  pressed  his  arm 
and  said — 

"  Never  mind.  We  are  young  stilL  It  is  said  to  be  good  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  one's  youth." 
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"  Yes,  if  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  make  one  humpbacked  for 
lite,"  answered  Dr.  Stedman  with  a  laugh,  tuneless  and  hard; 
then,  stopping  under  the  next  gas-lamp,  he  saw  Edna  was  cry- 
ing. His  poor  Edna,  whose  life  was  no  easier  than  his  own  ! 
In  the  next  dark  place  they  came  to,  he  turned  and  clasped  her 
to  his  heart,  with  all  the  bitterness  melted  out  of  it,  but  with  a 
passion  of  yearning  that  even  she  could  not  understand.  After 
that,  they  spoke  of  the  lost  hospital  appointment  no  more. 

Then,  too,  Julius  fell  into  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  physical 
and  moral,  which  even  if  Will  had  not  confided  it  to  her,  Edna  was 
too  sharp-eyed  not  to  see.  He  looked  wretchedly  ill,  was  often 
moody  and  out  of  temper ;  took  vehement  fits  of  work,  and 
corresponding  fits  of  despondent  idleness.  Whether  it  was  that 
Lhe  home  he  was  soon  to  quit  lost  even  its  small  attractions  for 
him,  or  from  some  other  nameless  fancy,  but  Julius  became  more 
erratic  than  ever :  in  his  comings  and  goings  entirely  unreliable, 
save  on  those  Sunda}Ts  when,  whether  invited  or  not,  he  always 
presented  himself  with  his  brother  at  the  Misses  Kenderdine's 
door. 

There  might  have  been  a  pleasanter  guest;  for  sometimes  he 
sat  whole  evenings,  like  a  cloud  of  gloom,  by  the  cheerful  fire- 
side ;  or  else  startled  the  whole  party  by  his  unnatural  flow  of 
spirits.  They  bore  with  him — everybody  always  did  bear  with 
Julius.  And  these  lovers  had  a  quality  not  universal  among 
people  in  their  circumstances — their  own  happiness  made  them 
very  patient  with  those  who  had  none.  Besides,  Julius  was 
not  always  a  dead  weight  upon  Edna  and  Will;  with  astonish- 
ing tact,  he  always  contrived,  early  or  late,  to  escape  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  which,  the  servant  being  absent  at  church,  was 
faithfully  presided  over  by  Letty' s  favourite  cat,  large  and 
lovely  as  herself, — and  by  Letty.  There — he  and  Letty  shared 
each  other's  companionship  for  hours. 

What  resulted  was  sure  to  result,  even  if  the  two  elders,  for 
once  in  their  lives  sufficiently  self-engrossed  as  to  be  oblivious 
of  others,  had  seen  what  they  did  not  see  until  too  late  to 
prevent.  That  is,  supposing  they  had  had  any  right  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Letty,  too, — she  should  not,  at  this  point,  be  blamed  too 
severely.  She  was  like  many  another  woman,  not  wicked,  only 
weak.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  be  adored,  and  it  would 
be  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  who  read  about  her  in 
these  pages — girls  who  are  taught  from  earliest  maidenhood 
that  the  grand  aim  of  life  is  to  be  loved  rather  than  to 
love.  She  did  not  at  all  dislike — who  would? — after  her  du/i 
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week's  work,  to  hnve,  for  some  hours  every  Sunday,  those  pas- 
sionate eyes  following  her  about  wherever  she  moved,  that 
eager  breath  hanging  on  every  word  she  uttered,  whether  silly 
or  wise;  those  looks,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  say 
— sometimes  joking,  sometimes  earnestly,  when  he  glanced  at 
the  lovers — "  Never  mind  them,  7  live  only  for  you."  Only 
looks.  Julius  never  committed  himself — never  said  a  syllable 
which,  to  use  Letty's  phrase  afterwards,  could  be  "  taken  hold 
of."  As  for  flirting,  of  course  she  was  well  used  to  "that  sort 
of  thing,"  but  this  was  admiration  of  a  novel  kind — persistent, 
permanent,  and  yet  kept  so  safely  within  limits,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  their  approaching  relationship,  or  connection,  or 
whatever  they  chose  to  call  it- — that  if  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  and  spring  Letty  had  been  asked  the  direct  question, 
which  she  never  was  asked,  "  Is  Julius  Stedman  making  love 
to  you  1 "  she  would  have  answered,  without  any  falsehood — 
that  is,  not  in  her  notion  of  falsehood, —  "Oh,  dear,  no  !  not  the 
least  in  the  world." 

And  yet  all  the  while  she  was  maddening  him  with  her 
beauty,  bewildering  him  with  her  caprices ;  sometimes  warm, 
sometimes  cold  ;  having  little  quarrels,  and  making  it  up  again  ; 
assuming  the  tenderest  "sisterly"  confidence,  and  then  sliding 
off  again  into  perfect  coldness  and  unapproachable  civility. 
Doing  it  all  half  consciously,  half  unconsciously ;  aware  of  her 
power,  and  liking  to  exercise  it  up  to  a  certain  extent — an  extent 
that  gave  herself  no  inconvenience.  But  once,  when  the  thrushes 
were  singing  on  the  budding  trees  of  Kensington  Gardens,  as 
they  walked  there  of  evenings, — and  again,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  Julius  took  them  all  in  great  pride  to 
see  his  first-hung  picture,  and  Letty  looked  so  beaming  and 
beautiful  that  everybody  turned  to  stare  at  her, — then,  seeing 
certain  alarming  symptoms  in  Julius,  she  drew  in  her  horns, 
and  was  exceedingly  cold  and  cautious  for  a  day  or  two.  "  For," 
she  reasoned  to  herself,  and  long  afterwards  repeated  the  reasons 
to  Edna,  "  what  was  I  to  do  with  the  young  man  1  He  hadn't 
a  halfpenny." 

Quite  right,  Letty  Kenderdine — not  a  halfpenny  ! — only  a 
man's  heart,  or,  worse,  a  man's  soul,  to  be  lost  or  won  according 
as  a  woman  chooses.  Which,  in  these  days,  and  with  many 
people,  is  quite  immaterial. 

It  was  a  day  rather  momentous — that  first  Monday  in  May— 
when  Julius  learnt  his  picture  was  hung.  Will  had  decided 
with  Edna  that  they  must  all  go  to  see  it,  and  the  sisters  had  a 
wild  struggle  after  sudden  spring  bonnets  to  be  assumed  at  a 
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few  hours'  notice;  "for,"  said  Letty,  "we  can't  go  at  all  unless 
we  go  respectable."  And  possibly  William  Stedman  thought  a 
little  beyond  respectability  the  happy  face  circled  with  white 
daisies  under  a  round-brimmed  straw  bonnet,  such  as  was  the 
fashion  then, — which  smiled  beside  him,  so  delighted  in  the  brief 
holiday  with  him.  For  Letty — Letty  always  looked  beautiful. 
She  was  a  picture  in  herself.  But,  as  fate  so  often  balances 
things,  she  did  not  care  half  so  much  about  the  pictures  as 
Edna  did ;  nor,  handsome  as  it  was,  did  her  face  look  half  so 
beaming  as  that  one  from  whence  William  Stedman  learnt  to 
see  mysteries  of  loveliness  which  had  never  come  upon  his 
darkened  mind  before.  There  was  in  him  just  enough  of  the 
poetic  nature  to  wish  he  had  more  of  it.  and  to  be  tenderly 
reverential  towards  the  beloved  woman  who  had  it,  and  whom 
he  thought  so  infinitely  superior  to  himself.  While  she,  who 
knew  herself  to  have  so  many  faults,  to  be  at  times  so  fierce 
and  hasty,  passionate  and  unwise,  held  a  different  opinion. 

They  examined  the  pictures,  none  of  which  Edna  liked  better 
than  Julius's  own — the  landscape  about  which  she  had  heard  so 
much — painted  as  Julius  dared  to  paint,  and,  in  that  anti-Pre- 
Raphaelite  time,  was  greatly  despised  for  painting, — from  abso- 
lute nature,  instead  of  nature  diluted  through  faded  Old 
Masters — Claudes,  Poussins,  and  Salvator  Rosas,— each  a  degree 
further  off  from  reality  than  the  last. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julius,  a  gleam  of  hope  lighting  up  his  melan- 
choly eyes,  as  they  followed  a  stray  sunbeam  which  kindled  in 
deeper  beauty  his  beautiful  work ;  "  this  year  I  think  I  have 
not  wasted  my  time.  Perhaps  I  may  end  in  being  an  artist 
after  all." 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  being  anything  else  ?  "  asked  Edna, 
surprised. 

Julius  blushed  slightly,  "  Oh,  I  think  of  so  many  things.  A 
painter  never  makes  money,  and  I  want  money — terribly.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  pictures,  Letty."  She  was  hanging  on  his 
arm,  piloted  carefully  through  the  crowd.  "  You  were  ad- 
miring that  portrait's  velvet  gown — here  is  another  well-painted 
bit  of  velvet  for  you,  and  a  bit  of  sentiment  too — a  girl  taking 
a  thorn  out  of  a  boy's  finger.  What  a  mildly  determined  air 
she  has  ;  she  won't  let  him  go,  though  he  winces  at  the  pain — 
just  like  a  man,  and  just  like  a  woman.  The  old  story.  She 
is  beginning  to  hurt  him  even  at  seven  years  old." 

"  She  ought  to  hurt  him,  nor  be  afraid  of  hurting  him,  if  she 
can  take  the  thorn  away,"  said  Edna,  gently. 

"  Listen,  Will !     Now  you  see  what  lies  before  you  !     Bravo  J 
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Who  wouldn't  rather  be  a  bachelor,  if  all  men's  wives  are  to  be 
ready  with  needle  and  penknife  to  wound  their  spouses- — 
of  course,  entirely  for  their  good  ?  Heigho  !  What  say  you, 
Letty  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  what  were  you  talking  about  ? "  re- 
plied Letty,  whose  attention  had  been  wholly  distracted  by  a 
charming  bonnet,  which  she  was  most  anxious  Edna  should  see 
and  imitate.  But  Edna  was  absorbed  in  a  picture  which  she 
never  saw  after  that  day,  and  never  even  knew  whose  it  was  ; 
but  it  fastened  itself  upon  her  memory,  to  be  revived,  even  after 
many  years,  like  invisible  colour,  which  some  magic  touch 
makes  fresh  as  ever. 

It  was  called  "  In  another  Man's  Garden,"  and  was  simply  a 
suburban  cottage-door,  painted  with  the  intense  realism  then 
altogether  pooh-poohed  and  despised.  Thereat — also  modern 
and  real,  down  to  coat,  hat,  and  stick — stood  a  young  man, 
bidding  the  cheery  morning  adieu  to  his  wife  and  child  before 
going  to  business, — a  happy,  intensely  happy  little  group,  safely 
shut  inside  the  rose-trellised  walls.  While  outside,  leaning 
against  the  gate,  was  a  solitary  figure — a  broken-down,  dust- 
stained,  shabby  man — gazing  with  mournful  yearning  into 
"  another  man's  garden." 

Edna  looked  at  her  betrothed,  then  at  the  picture  ;  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  could  not  help  it.  She  understood 
it  all  so  well.  So — out  of  his  deep  content,  did  he. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  William,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  real 
person. 

'•'  Oh,  that's  me ! "  cried  Julius,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I 
thought  you  would  recognise  the  likeness.  The  painter  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  asked  me  to  sit,  and  thought  I  looked  the 
character  to  perfection.  Do  I,  Letty  ?  " 

"  What,  the  gentlemanly  young  man  in  the  garden  1 " 

"  No ;  the  blackguard  outside.  That  was  the  character  I 
personated.  I  got  quite  used  to  my  battered  old  hat,  and 
stocking-less  shoes,  and  coat  all  rags  and  tatters." 

"  Did  you  really  put  on  these  things  ]  Oh,  how  nasty  of 
you  !"  said  Letty,  turning  away  in  great  disgust. 

The  artist  laughed  again,  more  bitterly  than  before.  "  Then 
if  I  ever  appear  as  a  returned  convict,  or  a  repentant  prodigal, 
it's  of  no  use  my  coming  to  you,  Letty  1 " 

"  Julius  !  how  can  you  talk  of  things  so  very  shocking  ?  It 
makes  me  quite  miserable." 

Here  Letty  gave— and  Edna  caught,  startling  her  into  uneasy 
suspicion — one  of  those  sidelong,  downcast  looks,  which  might 
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well  delude  a  man  into  that  mad  passion  which,  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  gleamed  in  every  feature  of  Julius  Steclman'a 
face,  as  he  followed  her  like  her  shadow,  and  seemed  only  to  livo 
upon  her  smile. 

"  Something  will  surely  happen  ;  and  oh,  I  wonder — I  wonder 
what — "  thought  Edna,  very  anxiously  ;  longing  for  the  next 
Sunday,  when  she  would  have  a  quiet  hour  to  lay  all  her  anxie- 
ties upon  the  wise,  tender,  manly  heart  which  was  her  comfort 
in  all  her  troubles  now. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  chance  of  a  quiet  word  with  William, 
for  the  four  came  home  to  Kensington  ignominiously  in  an 
omnibus,  to  Letty's  unconcealed  dismay. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  she,  "  how  nice  it  would  be  if  Dr.  Stedmankept 
his  brougham,  like  so  many  London  doctors — I  do  so  like  a 
carriage  !  "  At  which  Will  laughed,  but  Julius  looked  dark  and 
sad  for  the  whole  journey. 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  that  the  Stedmans  should  only  be 
received  on  a  Sunday,  so  the  four  young  people  parted  at  the 
Misses  Kenderdine's  gate,  and  Edna  and  Letty  sat  down  to  their 
late  tea,  very  tired  both  of  them — one  a  little  cross,  and  the 
other  just  a  little  weary-hearted. 

Edna  could  bear  her  own  burdens — their  own  burdens,  she 
and  William  together ;  but  she  thought,  if  an  added  weight 
were  to  come,  and  such  a  serious  anxiety  as  a  love  affair  or 
marriage  engagement  between  Letty  and  Julius  must  inevitably 
be,  however  it  might  end,  her  cares  would  be  heavy  indeed ;  for 
neither  of  these  two  were  the  sort  of  people  capable  of  bearing 
their  own  troubles,  to  say  nothing  of  lightening  other  people's. 

As  she  looked  at  Letty,  so  handsome  and  so  helpless,  and 
thought  of  Julius,  who  had  turned  from  the  door  in  one  of  his 
sad  sullen  fits,  painful  and  yet  pathetic  as  those  of  a  naughty 
child,  Edna  felt  her  courage  give  way,  and  her  heart  sink  with 
that  strange  foreboding  of  evil  which  comes  sometimes,  we 
know  not  how  or  why.  Without  saying  a  word  to  Letty — it 
would  have  been  neither  delicate  nor  wise — she  pondered  over 
the  whole  question,  till  at  last,  utterly  bewildered,  it  settled 
itself  into  her  one  grand  refuge  for  all  distresses — "  I  will  tell  it 
to  William  next  Sunday."  And,  comforting  as  this  thought 
was,  it  brought  also  a  vague  longing  for  the  time  when  their 
life  would  be  all  Sundays,  when  they  would  be  continually 
together.  With  it  arose  a  fear — the  fear  that  will  enter  with 
deep  love — lest  something  should  come  between  and  part  them. 
Only,  to  their  faith  and  constancy,  nothing  could  come  but 
death ;  and  that  she  did  not  dread,  for  it  would  only  be  falling, 
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as  David  wished  to  fall,  into  the  hands  of  God — the  same  God 
who  had  already  made  them  so  happy. 

u  Yes,  we  have  been  happy — very  happy,  and  I  am  very,  very 
thankful ! "  thought  poor  Edna,  and  her  serenity  returned — the 
unchangeable  peace  of  those  who  have  the  blessedness  of  being 
able  to  recognise  their  blessings. 

Tired  as  she  was,  she  took  out  her  work,  and  was  sitting — 
let  us  boldly  confess  it — mending  a  large  basketful  of  stockings, 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  front  door. 

Letty  started  up  from  the  sofa. 

"  That's  William's  knock — I  know  it  is.  Oh,  what  can  have 
happened  ? " 

"  Nothing  to  be  frightened  at,"  said  William,  who  was  in  the 
room  almost  as  soon  as  she  spoke.  Good  news,  not  ill,  were 
written  on  his  face.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  could  not  help 
coming."  He  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  then,  regardless 
of  her  sister's  presence,  clasped  Edna  tight  in  his  arms.  "It 
has  come  at  last — come  at  last,  thank  God  ! "  And  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy,  which  betrayed  how  sharp  had  been  the  un- 
acknowledged suffering,  he  kissed  again  and  again  his  betrothed 
wife,  —  then  went  over  and  kissed  Letty,  and  bade  her  wish 
him  joy. 

Presently,  when  he  was  sufficiently  calm  for  a  consecutive 
statement  to  be  got  out  of  him,  Dr.  Stedman  told  the  great 
news — strangely  little  it  would  seem  to  some  people,  yet  to 
these  two  was  enough  to  uplift  them  into  perfect  felicity. 

It  was  one  of  those  bits  of  "  good  luck  " — he  called  it  no- 
thing more,  and  always  protested  he  had  done  nothing  to  win 
it — which  occasionally  turn  the  tide  of  a  man's  fortune  by 
giving  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  that  slight  impetus  of 
help  without  which  a  fair  start  is  nearly  impracticable.  A  great 
lady,  and  good  as  great,  who  had  been  interested  in  Dr.  Sted- 
tnan's  incessant  labours  among  the  poor,  had  offered  him  a  per- 
manent appointment  as  physician  to  a  charitable  institution 
which  she  had  founded,  and  principally  supported.  His  salary 
was  to  be  £300,  and,  by-and-by,  £400  a-year — a  solid  founda- 
tion of  annual  income  ;  while  the  work  could  not  interfere  with 
his  practice,  but  would  rather  give  him  opportunities  for  that 
continual  study  of  his  profession  which  a  doctor  so  much  needs, 
and  which,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  finds  so  difficult  to 
obtain.  Thus  the  lady,  a  far-sighted  and  generous  woman,  in 
securing  his  services,  benefited  both  sides,  and  in  doing  a  pru- 
dent did  also  a  kindly  deed. 

"  1  wish  she  knew  all  the  happiness  she  has  given  us  ! "  said 
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Edna,  trembling  and  agitated ;  while  Letty,  as  was  her  wont 
under  all  novel  and  exciting  circumstances,  began  to  cry.  In 
fact,  they  all  shed  an  honest  tear  or  two,  and  then  they  sat 
down  together — Edna  close  by  William,  holding  Letty' s  hand 
on  the  other  side — to  try  and  realise  this  sudden  bliss — this 
unexpected  change  in  all  their  affairs. 

"Does  Julius  know  ?"  asked  Edna,  anxiously. 

"  No — the  letter  came  after  he  had  gone  out.  You  know  he 
almost  always  does  go  out  of  evenings.  But  it  will  be  a  brighter 
home  for  him  to  come  to  when  you  are  there — and  Letty." 

William  said  this  in  all  simplicity,  as  Edna  at  once  perceived ; 
and  his  evident  unconsciousness  of  the  idea  which  had  lately 
entered  her  mind  shook  Edna's  faith  in  her  own  quickness  of 
perception.  If  William  were  quite  at  ease  concerning  his 
brother,  why  should  she  perplex  herself  or  perplex  him  by 
speaking  of  this  matter  of  Julius  and  Letty  1  So,  for  the 
present,  she  let  it  slip  by  ;  and  when  Letty  benevolently  quitted 
the  room  and  left  her  alone  with  her  lover,  she  forgot  every- 
thing, as  lovers  do. 

Forgive  them,  if  so  be  there  is  any  need  of  forgiveness.  Life 
is  so  short,  so  changeful,  so  full  of  infinite  chances  of  grief  and 
loss,  who  would  grudge  to  anybody  a  little  love,  a  little  happi- 
ness ?  These  two  were  ready  to  take  both  the  sweet  and  the 
bitter,  the  evil  and  the  good,  believing  that  both  come  alike  by 
the  Father's  will.  Yet  who  can  wonder  that,  as  they  sat  toge- 
ther, knowing  they  were  going  to  be  married — not  exactly 
"  to-morrow,"  as  Dr.  Stedman  had  ingeniously  suggested,  but 
within  a  few  weeks — and  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  they  would 
never  more  be  parted,  it  was  surely  pardonable  if,  for  awhile, 
they  forgot  everybody  but  themselves. 

"And  you  are  not  afraid  to  begin  life  with  me — to  be  a  poor 
man's  wife  ?  for  it  will  be  that,  Edna.  I  can't  dress  you  any 
better  than  this " — touching  tenderly  her  grey  merino  gown  ; 
"  and  the  carriage  Letty  wants,  it  may  be  years  before  I  can 
give  it  you,  if  ever.  Oh,  my  love,  am  I  harming  you?  In 
marrying  you  now,  at  once,  while  I  have  still  only  just  enough 
for  us  to  live  upon,  am  I  doing  you  any  wrong  1  " 

"  Wrong ! "  she  cried,  as  she  clung  round  his  neck  for  a 
minute,  and  then  drew  back,  looking  at  him  with  the  brightest 
face — the  most  radiant,  and  yet  half  indignant  eyes.  "  Wrong ! 
— you  are  showing  me  the  utmost  love,  and  paying  me  the 
chiefest  honour  that  a  man  can  give  to  a  woman.  You  are 
taking  me  at  your  life's  beginning  that  we  may  begin  it  toge- 
ther. That  is  the  right  thing.  Don't  be  afraid,  William.  I'll 
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help  you — I  know  I  can,  for  I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I  have 
you.  Oh  !  if  men  were  more  like  you,  had  your  courage,  your 
faith,  there  would  not  be  so  many  broken-hearted  women  in  the 
world." 

"  And  there  would  not  be  so  many  bad,  ruined  men,  I  think, 
if  women  were  more  like  my  Edna." 

So  talked  these  two — foolishly,  no  doubt,  and  with  a  vicarious 
self-laudation  which  is  very  much  the  habit  of  lovers.  And  yet 
there  was  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  a  truth  which,  day  by 
day,  as  she  and  Letty  busied  themselves  every  spare  hour  in 
those  innocent  wedding  preparations  which  every  honest  heart, 
either  of  friend  or  stranger,  cannot  help  taking  pleasure  in, 
forced  itself  deeper  arid  deeper  upon  Edna's  heart.  No  worldly 
show  was  there — no  hiding  with  splendid  outside  formalities  the 
hollowness  within  :  she  was  going  to  be,  as  William  said — a  poor 
man's  wife ;  and  expensive  clothes,  and  extravagant  outlay  of 
any  sort,  would  be  merely  ridiculous ;  but  Edna  prepared  her- 
self for  her  great  change  with  all  the  happy-heartedness  that  a 
bride  should  have,  a  bride  who  knows  that  down  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  her  soul,  is  not  a  feeling  that  need  be  hidden,  not  a 
thought  that  God,  and  her  husband,  may  not  see. 

One  little  thing  made  her  sorry.  Julius  did  not  come  to  see 
her,  indeed  he  had  taken  himself  off  on  an  artistic  tour  in 
Wales,  to  be  "  out  of  the  way,"  he  alleged  ;  but  he  wrote,  after 
a  few  days'  delay,  an  affectionate  congratulatory  letter,  and 
asked  her  to  seek  out  for  him  bachelor  lodgings,  as  close  as 
possible  to  their  own  house,  where  he  meant  to  be  exceedingly 
jolly,  and  inflict  himself  upon  them  several  times  a-week.  And 
he  sent  her  as  a  wedding  present  a  lovely  portrait  of  Letty, 
composed  out  of  the  many  studies  he  had  made  of  her  face, 
which  he  said  briefly  "he  knew  by  heart."  At  which  remark 
Letty  blushed  a  little,  and  pouted  a  little,  saying  it  was  "  im- 
pertinent : "  but  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  look  at  her  own 
exquisite  portrait,  and  hear  everybody  admire  it,  and  say  how 
very  like  it  was. 

So  fled  the  time,  long  and  yet  how  short ;  dwindling  first 
into  weeks  and  then  into  days,  until  the  last  breaking-up  day 
came,  and  the  two  young  schoolmistresses,  not  without  a  few 
sincere  tears,  sent  away  their  little  pupils  for  ever.  After  that, 
there  was  only  one  more  Sunday  left  for  the  Stedmans  to  come 
to  tea  in  the  old  way,  which  for  nearly  a  year  had  gone  on 
now,  and  brought  with  it  so  much  of  peace  and  pleasure.  No 
more  now  of  those  "courting  days,"  which  are  said  by  some 
to  be  the  happiest,  by  others  the  most  miserable  of  their  lives. 
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Probably  the  real  truth  lies  between  both  these  facts,  and  that 
the  happiness  or  misery  is  according  as  the  lovers  create  it, 
for  themselves.  Life  is  not  all  joy,  neither  God  nor  man  can 
make  it  so ;  but  it  may  be  made  all  love.  And  love,  that 
infinite  and  endless  blessing,  had  been  held  out  from  heaven 
to  these  two,  Edna  and  William  ;  they  had  had  eyes  to  see 
it,  strength  to  grasp  it,  faith  to  cling  to  it.  They  had  cause 
to  be  glad  and  thankful,  and  so  they  were. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

DR.  STEDMAN  came  alone  to  spend  his  last  Sunday  with  his 
bride  and  her  sister.  Julius  had  returned  home,  and  promised 
to  come  :  but  changed  his  mind,  and  disappeared  for  the  day. 

"  He  is  so  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  plans,  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  him.  I  do  wish  he  had  a  wife  of 
his  own,"  said  the  elder  brother,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  a  sister 
will  be  better  than  nothing ;  you  must  be  very  good  to  him, 
Edna," 

"  I  will,"  said  Edna,  in  her  quiet  way.  And  then  they  all 
spent  together — contentedly,  yet  half  solemnly — the  last  Sun- 
day of  so  many  Sundays,  the  last  which  would  ever  see  them  as 
they  were.  It  hardly  seemed  real — this  great  change — and  it 
had  come  about  so  naturally  that  they  felt  none  of  the  agitation 
and  excitement  which  a  marriage  brings.  No  one  made  any 
unnecessary  fuss  ;  and  even  when  Letty  took  Dr.  Stedman 
upstairs  to  see  the  bridal  finery — the  white  muslin  dresses  and 
white  bonnets  gloriously  displayed — he  only  said,  "  Very 
pretty,"  and  came  down  looking  happy,  indeed,  but  rather 
grave. 

Indeed  they  were  all  three  a  little  subdued,  and  arrangements 
being  now  completed — for  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  Tuesday 
— they  had  little  or  nothing  to  talk  about.  Tea  over,  they  were 
sinking  into  rather  a  sombre  silence,  when,  to  their  amazement, 
Julius  appeared. 

The  sisters  had  never  seen  him  since  the  day  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  welcome  they  gave  him  was  hearty  and  warm. 
He  received  it  with  eager  happiness. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  would  come,  if  only  to  have  a  last  look  at 
Edna  Kendsrdine.  Though  I  know  I  am  frightfully  in  the 
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way  :  not  wanted — never  shall  be  wanted — anywhere — by  any« 
body." 

"Oh,  Julius  !"'said  Edna,  reproachfully;  then,  without  more 
words,  she  busied  herself  in  getting  him  tea,  and  all  those 
creature  comforts  which  a  man  sorely  needs,  especially  when  he 
comes  in  worn  and  worried — as  Julius  did.  After  the  first  flush 
of  excitement  had  faded,  she  saw,  and  was  shocked  to  see,  how 
great  was  the  change  in  him  during  these  few  weeks.  He  had 
grown  exceedingly  thin,  and  had  at  times  a  restless,  hunted 
look,  as  of  a  man  pursued  by  one  relentless  idea  which  he  vainly 
tries  to  master,  but  which  conquers  him  against  his  will.  He 
was  quieted  a  little,  however,  during  the  tea  and  talk,  and  re- 
covered his  own  self,  so  charming,  brotherly,  and  kind. 

William  Stedman  looked  on,  pleased  and  smiling,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Nor  did  Letty,  which  was  a  still  more  remarkable 
fact ;  and  when  Julius — having  accomplished  his  usual  aim  by 
asserting  volubly,  to  everybody's  great  amusement,  that  he 
must  retire  to  the  kitchen,  as  his  sole  purpose  in  paying  this 
final  visit  was  to  take  a  farewell  sketch  of  it  and  the  cat, — dis- 
appeared, Letty  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and,  instead  of 
accompanying  him,  went  upstairs.  Whence,  however,  she  was 
soon  heard  to  descend,  Letty  being  one  of  those  people  who 
prefer  anybody's  company  to  their  own. 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  kind  to  him,  even  though  he  has 
neglected  you  and  her  a  little  of  late,"  said  William,  innocently. 
"I  do  trust  they  will  get  on  well  together— our  brother  and 
sister.  They  ought,  for  there  is  such  a  deal  of  good  in  poor 
Julius.  He  shows  it,  by  being  so  very  fond  of  you.  He  told 
me  last  night,  when  I  was  urging  him  to  end  his  nonsensical 
flirtations,  and  get  honestly  engaged  to  some  nice  girl,  that  he 
would  if  only  I  could  find  him  such  a  girl  as  my  Edna." 

Edna  laughed. 

"  Do  you  know  he  once  made  me  half  jealous — I  mean  when 
I  began  to  want  you  myself,  and  fancied  he  did  the  same. 
Now,  little  Conscience,  if  it  had  been  so,  what  ought  I  to  have 
done  1  Given  you  up  to  my  brother,  eh  1 " 

Edna's  light  laugh  ceased.  She  thought  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  seriously,  "No.  If  you  loved  me,  and  I  loved  you,  you 
ought  to  have  married  me  in  spite  of  all  the  world." 

So  talked  they — half  merry,  half  grave — recalling  their  past, 
or  planning  their  future,  and  then  scarcely  talking  at  all ;  con- 
tent with  the  simple  fact  of  being  together. 

Meantime,  in  the  kitchen  there  was  also  comparative  silence. 
Not  the  talking  and  laughing  which  generally  went  ( u  between 
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Letty  and  Julius,  who  always  ridiculed  the  extreme  soberness  of 
"  the  folks  in  love."  Just  a  low  murmur  of  conversation  some- 
times, and  then  long  pauses — so  long,  that  even  the  betrothed 
pair  in  the  next  room  noticed  it  at  last. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  sketch  is  finished.  Shall  we  go  and  see, 
William  1 " 

"  Not  yet — please  not  just  yet.  I  must  leave  early  this 
evening,  and  you  will  not  let  me  come  to-morrow.  But  after 
to-morrow  you  will  never  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Never,  all  my  life  !  I  am  so  " — sorry,  a  coquette  would 
have  said ;  but  Edna,  wholly  true,  had  not  a  spark  of  coquetry 
in  her,  first  or  last.  She  said  "  glad." 

"  Thank  you,  my  blessing  of  blessings  ! "  And  then  they 
talked  no  more. 

But  when  at  length  Edna,  with  a  certain  uneasy  feeling  that 
she  could  not  get  rid  of,  though  she  kept  it  strictly  to  herself, 
wondering  at  the  long  stillness,  went  to  see,  she  found  Julius 
sitting  all  by  himself  over  the  fire,  which  out  of  its  dull,  burnt- 
out  hollow  threw  occasional  sparks  of  flame,  giving  a  ghostly 
look  to  the  neat  kitchen,  as  neat  and  pretty  almost  as  a  parlour, 
which  Julius  used  to  say  was  u  the  finest  room  in  the  house." 
He  was  so  absorbed  that  till  Edna  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
he  did  not  notice  her  entrance. 

"  Where  is  the  sketch,  Julius  ?  "  asked  Will. 

"  And  where  is  my  sister  *?  " 

"  Gone  upstairs.  Hey,  Will !  is  that  you,  man  1  I'm  going 
home." 

"  Not  this  minute  ;  not  before  supper,"  pleaded  Edna, 

"  Supper  !  I've  had  mine.  I've  'supped  full  of  horrors/  like 
Macbeth.  Now,  <  To  bed — to  bed — to  bed  ! '  Edna,  couldn't 
you  give  a  poor  fellow  something  to  make  him  sleep — for  ever?" 

"  Ju,"  said  Will,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You're  half 
asleep  now,  I  think  ;  wake  up,  man  ! " 

"  I  will  ! "  cried  Julius,  springing  to  his  feet  with  a  violent 
cresture.  "  I  have  been  asleep — but  I'm  awake  now.  Give  me 
my  hat,  I'll  take  a  walk  and  come  back  to  my  senses,  and  to 
supper  likewise,  if  you  please,  Miss  Edna." 

But  he  never  appeared.  Letty  came  downstairs,  flushed  and 
uncomfortable-looking,  and  to  William's  jesting  question  if  she 
and  Julius  had  been  quarrelling,  gave  an  answer  so  sharp  that 
Dr.  Stedman  said  no  more.  Silently,  uneasily,  ended  the  last 
evening  of  so  many  merry  evenings  which  they  had  spent  in 
that  little  house,  every  corner  of  which  Edna  felt  she  should 
love  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
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Yet  as  she  stood  at  the  door  on  the  solemn,  dark  night — for 
it  had  been  raining  heavily,  and  there  was  not  a  star  visible — 
even  though  her  hand  was  clasped  in  her  lover's,  arid  his  safe 
arm  round  her,  a  weight  of  foreboding  sadness  gathered  over  her 

"  Oh,  William,  if  trouble  should  come  !  " 

"  We  will  bear  it,  whatever  it  is,  together." 

And  when  he  said  that,  and  drew  her  closer,  and  she  felt  the 
beating  of  his  warm,  living,  loving  heart,  so  tender  and  so  true, 
she  knew  that  she  could  bear  it. 

After  Dr.  Stedman  was  gone,  Letty  called  Edna  into  the 
parlour — Letty,  still  flushed,  and  full  of  the  excitement  of  a 
secret. 

"  Don't  be  running  off  the  very  minute  you  have  sent  your 
lover  away.  You  might  have  some  little  sympathy  with  other 
people's  love  affairs — mine,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  Letty  !  " 

"  Yes.  you  need  not  look  so  shocked.  It  has  just  come  to 
that.  I  knew  it  would.  I  have  been  afraid  of  it  for  ever  so 
long.  Very  provoking.  A  wretched  business  altogether.  How 
could  the  poor  fellow  be  such  a  goose  !  though  I  suppose  he 
couldn't  help  it." 

And  Letty  tried  to  look  grave,  while  a  furtive,  gratified  smile 
twinkled  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  But  you  could  have  helped  it,  if  it  is  as  I  suspect,"  cried 
Edna,  greatly  distressed.  "How  could  you  let  him  do  it?  For 
of  course  it  is  Julius — poor  Julius  !  " 

Letty  nodded.  "  I  promised  not  to  tell  anybody,  and  of 
course  I  won't.  You  will  notice,  I  have  never  mentioned  his 
name,  and  I  never  told  you  of  it,  though  I  have  suspected  it  for 
months.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  desperately  fond  of  me  ! " 

"  Oh,  Letty  !  " 

Edna  could  not  say  another  word.  She  saw,  as  in  an  ominous 
vision,  Julius's  face,  as  he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  rushed  from 
the  house — a  wild,  fierce,  maddened  face — full  of  that  over- 
whelming passion,  a  compound  of  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion, which  sometimes  seizes  upon  a  young  man;  whom, 
having  played  at  love  throughout  his  first  fantastic  youth,  it 
takes  hold  of  at  last  in  terrible  earnest,  either  making  or  mar- 
ring him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  Julius  was  one  of  those 
weak  loving  natures  who  must  cling  to  somebody,  be  in  love 
with  somebody.  And  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Letty,  the 
?ery  last  person,  any  third  party  would  say,  whom  he  ought  to 
choose.  But  third  parties  are  not  infallible,  and  Edna  snatched 
at  a  fragment  of  comfort  and  hope. 
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"  Surely,  Letty,  you  like  Julius  1 " 

"  Like  him  1  Oh,  yes  ;  very  much  ; — in  a  sisterly  way.  I 
told  him  so.  I  promised  to  be  the  best  sister  possible  to  him, 
as  I  always  have  been,  I  am  sure.  But  as  to  marrying  him, 
that  is  quite  another  thing.  Why  he  has  not  a  halfpenny  but 
what  he  earns,  and  he  will  never  earn  much — geniuses  never  do. 
He  will  be  poor  all  his  life.  And,  oh,  dear  me,  Edna,"  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  with  a  trick  she  had  learnt  at  her  Paris 
pension,  "  you  know  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  poverty." 

"  But  you  might  wait." 

"  Wait — till  my  appearance  was  all  gone.  He  is  an  artist, 
and  has  an  eye  for  that,  I  know,"  said  Letty,  with  the  pathetic 
intuition  which  sometimes  dawned  through  all  her  silliness,  of 
favour  being  deceitful,  and  beauty  vain.  u  Wait  till  I  got  old 
and  ugly,  and  couldn't  enjoy  good  fortune  when  it  came  ?  Oh, 
no,  Edna !  that  would  never  do.  Better  even  for  the  young 
man  himself  that  I  won't  marry  him.  And  yet  he  is  frantically 
in  love  with  me — he  is  indeed.  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so 
much  earnestness  in  him  about  anything,  till  now.  Would  you 
believe,  he  almost  frightened  me  !  " 

And  Letty,  sitting  at  the  kitchen-fire,  meditatively  warmed 
her  lovely  foot ;  glancing  round  half  triumphantly,  half  pen- 
sively, at  her  sister,  whose  heart  slowly,  slowly  sank,  heavy  as 
lead.  For  vainly  she  sought  in  those  beautiful  eyes  some  trace 
of  the  feeling — call  it  love,  nay,  passion,  if  you  will — which, 
however  sad,  however  unfortunate,  when  earnestly  and  honestly 
felt,  ennobles  any  woman ;  while  that  other  side  of  it — the 
weak  pleasure  of  conquest,  the  petty  egotistical  vanity  of  being 
loved — only  deteriorates  and  degrades. 

"  Oh,  how  blind,  how  careless  I  have  been  ! "  cried  Edna, 
almost  in  a  sob.  "  And  you,  Letty,  you  have  been  playing  with 
edged  tools — you  know  you  have.  That  poor  fellow  !  And 
you  guessed  it  all,  yet  you  let  him  go  on.  How  could  you  'I 
But  it  is  not  quite  too  late.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind.  Perhaps  you  really  love  him  1  " 

Letty  laughed.  "  How  should  I  know  ?  Certainly  not  in 
your  sort  of  love.  I'm  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  told  him  so — as 
a  sister.  For  anything  else — but  it's  no  use  thinking  of  that, 
as  you  must  see  ;  for  us  to  be  engaged,  Julias  and  me,  would, 
iu  our  circumstances,  be  ridiculous — perfectly  ridiculous." 

Edna  answered,  with  a  strange  harshness,  which  she  repented 
afterwards,  or  would  have  done,  but  that  Letty  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  it  at  all,  "  I  think  you  are  right.  It  would  be  even 
worse  than  ridiculous.  When  Julius  is  my  brother,  I  shall 
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warn  him  that  the  most  fatal  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
marry  my  sister  Letty." 

"  Yes/'  said  Letty,  composedly  misapprehending,  "  I  con- 
sidered that  point  also.  Two  brothers  marrying  two  sisters 
rarely  get  on  together.  And  then  there  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  money  matters  ;  for  Julius  said  he  only  wished  me  to  be 
engaged  to  him ;  he  would  never  think  of  marrying  me  till  he 
had  an  income  of  his  own,  and  was  quite  independent  of  his 
brother.  And  I  couldn't  wait.  I  really  couldn't,  you  know. 
So  it  is  a  great  deal  better  as  it  is.  Of  course  he  will  get  over 
it ;  men  always  do,"  added  Letty,  looking  as  if  she  were  com- 
fortably persuaded  to  the  contrary.  "  After  all,  it  has  been  a 
little  excitement.  One  isn't  quite  an  old  woman  yet,  I  see." 

And  then,  scarcely  observing  Edna/s  dead  silence,  Letty 
unbound  her  great  golden  sheaves  of  hair,  and  while  she  brushed 
and  combed  them,  chattered  unceasingly  of  Julius ;  all  he  had 
said  ;  all  he  had  done  ;  his  frantic  pleadings  ;  his  bitter  despair ; 
till  Edna — thinking  of  the  heart  that  would  bleed  for  every 
wound  of  Julius's,  the  heart  whose  every  emotion  she  kept 
sacredly  to  herself,  and  always  would  have  done,  whether  she 
had  loved  him  or  not — Edna  started  up  in  a  passion  of  wrath, 
and  grief,  and  shame. 

"  Letty,  hold  your  tongue.  I  won't  hear  you.  The  last 
time  you  talked  like  this,  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  did  not  understand 
it — did  not  mind  it.  Now  I  do.  I  say  you  have  done  a  wicked 
thing.  Every  woman  who  thinks  a  man  loves  her,  and  lets 
him  go  on  loving  her  till  he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  and  then 
gives  him  No — a  cold,  prudent,  heartless  No — does  a  wicked 
thing.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  though  you  are  my  own  sister. 
I  am  bitterly  ashamed  of  you." 

Letty  opened  her  eyes  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  She  did 
not  get  angry ;  it  would  have  been  almost  a  comfort  if  she  had 
done  so :  but  she  sulked  a  little,  and  then  melted  into  tears. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  you  have  no  right  to  scold  me.  It 
was  partly  your  fault ;  you  should  not  have  left  us  so  much 
together,  or  you  should  have  spoken  to  me  beforehand.  I 
always  listen  to  what  you  say,  Edna.  You  are  very,  very 
unkind :  but  now  you  are  happy,  and  going  to  be  married,  it 
does  not  matter  what  becomes  of  me.'? 

And  so,  with  that  strange  tyranny  of  weakness  to  which  the 
Btrongest  often  mournfully  succumb,  she  softened  her  sister's 
heart  towards  her,  and  despite  her  common  sense,  her  conscience, 
her  bitter  grief  for  Julius,  and  Julius's  brother,  Edc,a  kissed 
Letty,  and  scolded  her,  as  she  called  it,  no  more. 
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Instead,  she  talked  to  her,  seriously  and  tenderly,  of  thing.; 
concerning  which  she  had  often  talked  before,  till  she  gave  it 
up  as  hopeless.  But  now  her  reasoning  was  not,  as  then,  out  of 
theories  which  Letty  had  always  set  aside  as  "  romantic,"  "  im- 
possible." She  spoke  of  what  she  knew,  out  of  her  own  blessed 
experience,  of  the  sacredness  of  love,  given  or  received  ;  the 
wickedness  of  trifling  with  it ;  the  awful  responsibility  it  was : 
things  once  dimly  dreamed  of  by  Edna  Kenderdine,  but  now 
seen  by  William  Stedman's  bride,  wkh  a  fatal  vividness,  and  a 
passionate  intensity  of  belief,  that  made  her  fearless  either  nV 
ridicule  or  contradiction  :  determined  to  speak  out,  whetluv 
listened  to  or  not. 

Letty  did  listen — as  she  said,  she  generally  listened  to  Edna 
— at  the  time  ;  and  this  time,  either  through  the  excitement  of 
the  evening,  or  because  she  was  really  touched  by  Julius's  devo- 
tion, she  listened  with  an  expression  of  earnestness  which  made 
Edna  almost  believe  she  understood  it  all. 

"  What  you  say  may  be  very  true,  Edna.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
it  is.  Only  you  seem  to  fancy  love  is  the  only  thing  in  life. 
Now,  I  think  there  are  many  other  things." 

"  So  there  are  :  but  love  is  the  first,  the  best,  the  root  and 
crown  of  all  the  rest.  And  more  for  men  even  than  women. 
If  that  goes  wrong  with  them,  everything  goes  wrong.  Oh, 
Letty,  take  care  !  " 

"Nonsense!  what  must  I  take  care  of]  It  isn't  my  fault 
that  men  fall  in  love  with  me." 

"  No  ;  but  it  is  your  fault  if  you  treat  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  never  believe  in  love  again ;  they  despise  it,  and  de- 
spise you." 

"Will  Julius  despise  me,  do  you  suppose  1     I  hope  not." 

"  Then  behave  to  him  so  that,  whatever  you  make  him  suffer, 
he  may  still  respect  you.  I  don't  know  wrhat  has  been,  how  far 
you  have  gone  on  with  him,  but,  0  Letty,  from  this  time  be 
veiy  careful  how  you  treat  him  !  " 

"  Bless  us  ! "  said  Letty,  half  crossly,  half  laughing,  "  how 
seriously  you  do  take  it  !  I  might  be  going  to  murder  the 
young  man." 

"You  do  murder  him,  in  reality,  when  you  trifle  with  him — 
play  fast  and  loose,  warm  and  cold,  as  I  have  seen  you  do 
with  some  people.  Don't  do  it  with  him — it  will  be  the  ruin, 
of  him.  0  Letty  ! " — and  she  grasped  her  sister's  hand  in  an 
agony  of  entreaty — "for  my  sake,  fcv  William's  sake,  take 
oare ! " 

"  What  on  earth  am  1  to  tase  care  of  2     As  if  Julius  were 
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the  first  man  that  ever  was  crossed  in  love.     He  must  just  get 
over  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  ?  We  women  don't  understand.  We  can 
but  break  our  hearts  ;  but  they — they  turn  wicked.  If  Julius 
does,  I  shall  blame  you." 

Letty  looked  uneasy. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  any  harm,  and 
I  hope  none  will  come,  for  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant 
But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  It  is  the  most  uncomfortable  thing. 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  never  been  brought  into  it.  I  wish  you 
Were  not  going  to  marry  William  Stedman,  or  that  some- 
body was  going  to  marry  me — some  suitable  man,  with  plenty 
of  money,  who  would  take  me  quite  away  out  of  all  these 
troubles." 

"  Then  you  do  not  care — not  one  atom — for  Julius  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  like  him  very  much.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
never  get  any  one  to  be  so  fond  of  me  again.  I  would  take  him 
to-morrow  if  he  had  a  tolerable  income,  or  a  chance  of  getting 
on  in  the  world.  But  he  has  none ;  and  as  I  told  you,  I  can't 
wait.  So  he  must  go." 

"  Clearly,"  said  Edna,  setting  her  firm  little  mouth  together, 
— not  without  a  curl  of  contempt  in  it ;  and  rising  to  light  her 
candle  and  go  to  bed. 

"  Oh,  stop  a  minute.  Do  help  me.  Tell  me  how  I  am 
to  manage  it  all.  What  do  you  mean  by  my  treating  Julius 
so  as  to  do  him  no  harm,  and  to  make  him  respect  me  1 " 

Edna  paused  to  think.  Unto  her,  in  her  brimming  happiness 
of  contented  love,  Julius's  lot  seemed  bitter  to  an  almost  exag- 
gerated degree.  She  mourned  for  him  from  the  very  depth  of 
her  heart ;  yet  she  could  not,  she  dared  not,  urge  Letty  to  accept 
him.  She  knew  that  "  love  bidden  is  love  forbidden ; "  and  that 
far  safer  for  Julius  woiild  be  a  short  sharp  blow,  and  over,  than 
the  torturing  suspense  of  uncertainty  and  indecision. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise.  Except  that  you  must  meet 
him  as  seldom  as  possible  ;  I  will  manage  that.  But  when  you 
do  meet,  though  you  need  not  be  unkind  to  him — still  you  must 
never  let  him  doubt  your  mind.  You  must  not  waver  ;  you 
must  keep  firm,  Letty — as  firm  as  a  rock." 

And  then  the  impossibility  of  firmness  to  that  weak,  vain, 
pleasure-loving  nature,  which  always  did  the  easiest  thing  at 
the  time,  without  much  regard  to  consequences,  forced  itself 
upon  Edna  with  a  mournful  foreboding.  Yet,  for  a  little  while, 
Letty's  evident  sincerity  gave  her  hope. 

"  I  will  do  everything  you  tell  me  ;  I  will,  indeed/'  said  she ; 
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her  3ver-ready  tears  flowing  down  apace.  "  Poor  Julius  !  I  am 
so  sorry  for  him  :  so  sorry  if  this  makes  you  and  William  un- 
happy. For,  of  course,  you  will  tell  William,  though  I  wish  you 
wouldn't." 

Nevertheless,  Letty's  looks  betrayed  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that 
William  was  obliged  to  be  told. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  tell  William.  Oh,  my  poor  William  !  "  sighed 
Edna  to  herself,  knowing  how  keen  would  be  the  pain  to  that 
tender  heart,  in  whom  the  best  love  of  all  only  made  all  other 
affections  the  stronger.  "  Letty,  we  can't  help  what  is  past,  but 
you  must  do  what  is  right  now  ;  you  must  make  William  respect 
you,  ay,  and  Julius  too,  even  though  you  refuse  him.  I  don't 
know  it  of  myself — thank  God  !  nobody  ever  loved  me  but 
William — still,  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  good  woman  to 
turn  her  rejected  lover  into  her  truest  friend.  That  is,  if  he  had 
nothing  to  blame  her  for  except  rejecting  him.  But  we  will 
talk  no  more  now.  Let  us  go  to  bed,  sister.  Oh,  my  sister ! 
my  only  sister  !  " 

Worn  out  with  all  the  emotion  of  the  day,  Edna  threw  her 
arms  round  Letty's  neck,  and  they  clung  together — like  sisters :  in 
whom  no  difference  of  character  could  break  the  tie  of  blood — at 
least,  not  yet.  And  then  they  went  to  sleep  in  peace  together. 

All  next  day — the  day  before  the  wedding — Letty  went 
about  the  house  with  a  very  sad  and  serious  face,  though  it 
brightened  up  occasionally — especially  at  sight  of  anything  in 
the  shape  of  clothes.  And  when  she  tried  on  her  own  dress,  a  . 
costume  so  tasteful  and  becoming  that  she  looked  fit  to  be 
bridesmaid  to  a  queen,  instead  of  to  that  dainty,  white-robed, 
yet  plain  little  woman,  who  was  to  William  Stedman  all  his 
heart's  desire — Letty's  spirits  rose  amazingly. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  anybody  to  look  at  us  ;  it  is  a 
shame  to  waste  all  these  pretty  things  upon  the  parson  and  the 
clerk,  and  old  Mr.  Marchmont" — a  City  merchant,  whose  house 
had  been  Edna's  only  situation  as  resident  governess,  and  who, 
in  default  of  nearer  friends,  had  claimed  the  pleasure  of  giving 
her  away. 

"  Except  Julius,  if  Julius  comes,"  said  Edna,  gravely. 

Letty  looked  a  little  conscience-smitten.  "  He  is  sure  to  come, 
he  told  me  he  should.  He  did  not  wish  William  to  find  out 
anything,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  his  last  look  of  me.  He 
means  to  go  abroad — to  Switzerland,  I  think.  Poor  fellow  !  I 
am  really  very  sorry  for  him,"  added  Letty,  as  she  glanced  in  the 
glass,  and  could  not — who  could  1 — help  smiling  complacently  at 
the  charming  image  reflected  there. 

M  2 
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But  Edna  said  nothing,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  out  of 
the  room. 

Strange  !  she  could  not  have  believed  it  of  anybody  else,  yet 
any  one  who  knew  her  unselfish  nature  might  have  believed  it  of 
3ier — but  Edna,  even  on  her  marriage-eve,  thoughtless  of  herself 
and  her  own  feelings  than  of  poor  Julius.  Do  what  she  would, 
she  could  not  get  him  out  of  her  mind.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  the  rest — William  and  she  going  off  together  on  a 
marriage  tour  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Letty, 
taken  to  a  cheerful  visit  in  the  Marchmonts'  luxurious  home, 
where,  among  these  wealthy,  but  rather  dull,  City  people,  she,  with 
her  beauty  and  her  familiarity  with  "  high  families,"  was  very 
popular  ; — and  forlorn  Julius,  left  alone  to  bear  his  grief  how 
he  might, — all  this  smote  Edna  with  exceeding  pain.  She  was 
one  of  those  who  find  it  hard  to  be  happy  when  others  are  not ; 
who  would  have  leaned  over  the  edge  of  Paradise  itself  to  drop 
bitter  tears  upon  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory.  And  when, 
Awards  evening — the  last  day  of  her  maiden  life — she  left  Letty, 
still  busy  about  some  trifling  adornment,  and  started  on  a  quiet, 
solitary  stroll,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  and  when 
she  should  tell  the  sad  secret  to  William,  she  felt  so  unhappy 
that  she  could  hardly  believe  to-morrow  was  her  wedding-day. 

Nevertheless,  she  walked  on,  trying  to  compose  herself  by 
walking,  when  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her — light,  quick,  and 
Lurried — and  turning  round  saw  Julius. 

She  looked  in  his  face  and  he  in  hers,  and  both  understood 
that  each  knew  all.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  he  grasped 
it  hard,  and  then  turned  away.  They  walked  along  side  by 
side  for  some  distance  before  either  spoke.  When  Julius  did, 
his  voice  was  hollow  and  unnatural. 

"I  have  been  hanging  about  here  all  day.  You  know  why; 
she  would  be  sure  to  tell  you.  She  promised  not,  but  of  course 
she  did.  Women  always  do." 

"  Yes,  she  told  me." 

"  Well,  I  don't  blame  her.  Perhaps  if  I  had  told  you  myself 
before  now,  I  might  have  been  saved  all  this.  You  knew  her 
mind?" 

"  No,"  said  Edna,  firmly,  afraid  lest  his  eager  questioning 
might  betray  her  into  any  admission  that  might  lead  him  astray ; 
"  I  could  have  told  you  nothing,  for  I  had  not  a  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing  till  last  night — I  mean,  till  just  lately." 

" You  did  suspect  then  1  You  thought  she  cared  for  me?" 
Baid  Julius,  eagerly.  "  You  must  have  seen  I  cared  for  her  ? 
More  fool  I !  But  it's  over  now.  Women  are  all  alike — all  alike." 
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"  Julius  ! ''  said  Edna,  appealingly,  and  her  soft  eyes  brimmed 
over.  For  he  was  so  changed,  even  in  those  few  hours — so 
haggard  and  wild-looking,  with  neglected  dress  and  excited 
manner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — no,  you  are  different.  I  know  Will  has 
found  his  good  angel  as  he  deserved.  I  deserved  nothing — and 
got  it.  Edna,  you  once  told  me  to  wait  till  my  time  came.  It 
has  come,  from  the  minute  I  first  saw  her  beautiful  face  through 
the  lodging-house  window.  It  was  a  madness — quite  a  mad- 
ness !  If  ever  the  devil  comes  to  a  man  as  an  angel  of  light — 
as  the  Bible  says  he  does  come,  you  know — he  came  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  your  sister  Letty." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Edna,  putting  her  arm  through  his,  and  draw- 
ing him  on,  for  his  loud  voice  and  violent  manner  had  caught 
the  notice  of  a  stray  passer-by.  "  Come  with  me  :  I  am  going 
a  walk,  and  you  can  tell  me  everything." 

"  Everything ! " 

"  Yes,  everything,"  said  Edna,  with  firmness,  for  he  was  so 
past  all  self-control  that  it  became  necessary.  "  You  need  not 
mind  speaking  to  me — I  never  chatter  to  anybody.  Besides,  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  your  own  sister — William's  wife." 

"  William's  wife  !  Oh  happy,  happy  Will  i  But  you'll  promise 
not  to  tell  him,  not  till  after  to-morrow.  And  you'll  see  how 
I'll  behave.  He  shall  guess  nothing,  for  it  would  vex  him  so. 
Dear  old  Will !  I'm  right  glad  he  is  happy.  Lucky,  lucky 

Edna  could  not  speak  for  crying.  Her  tears  seemed  to  calm 
her  companion  in  some  degree.  He  pressed  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  so  very  sorry  for  me,  you  good  little  woman  ? 
Then  you  think  there  is  no  hope  1 " 

Edna  shook  her  head  in  a  silent  negative.  She  dared  not  do 
otherwise.  For  knowing  her  sister  as  she  did — and  seeing 
Julius  now,  in  the  new  light  in  which  his  passion  had  shown  him 
— the  expression  she  had  used  last  night  of  "  playing  with 
edged  tools"  but  faintly  expressed  the  danger  of  any  trifling. 
Foolish  Letty! — she  might  as  safely  emulate  the  juggler's  tricks 
of  swallowing  fire,  or  tossing  up  and  catching  gleaming  daggers, 
as  attempt  with  her  weak,  womanish,  uncomprehending  nature, 
her  small  caprices  and  coquettish  arts,  to  deal  with  such  a  man 
as  Julius  Stedrnan.  Well  might  she  say  she  was  "  frightened  of 
him.'-  Edna  almost  was.  Never  before  had  she  witnessed  the 
desperate  agony  of  thwarted  love,  as  shown  in  one  who  was 
capable,  by  fits,  of  self-repression — but  of  self-government  had 
none.  What  passed  between  her  and  Julius  for  the  next  few 
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minutes  Edna  hid  in  the  deepest,  darkest  recesses  of  her  pitying 
heart ;  she  never  betrayed  it,  not  even  to  William. 

At  length  she  said  softly,  "Tell  me  how  it  happened.  How 
came  you  to  care  for  Letty,  or  to  fancy  Letty  cared  for  you  ? " 

"  Fancy !  It  was  no  fancy.  You  know  better  than  that. 
She  must  have  told  you.  No  ?  Then  I'll  not  tell.  I'll  not 
be  such  an  ungentlemanly  wretch  as  to  tell.  I  was  mistaken — 
that's  all.  But  Edna — I'm  not  a  conceited  ass,  I  hope.  And 
when  a  girl  lets  you  talk  to  her,  sit  by  her,  hold  her  hand,  kiss 
her-^-» 

Edna  started,  and  then  Julius  also  drew  back  in  bitter 
shame. 

"  I  was  a  coward  to  say  it,  but  no  matter.  It  was  no  harm  : 
only  '  sisterly.'  She  told  me  so.  No  blame  to  her,  of  course. 
Only,  Edna,  mind  this,  if  a  girl  wants  to  send  a  young  fellow  to 
hell,  body  and  soul,  bid  her  treat  him  l  as  a  sister.' " 

Edna  walked  on,  sadly  silent.  Mad  as  his  words  were,  there 
was  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them,  though  much  might  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  For  Julius  implied,  though  he  did  not  actually 
own  how  this  passion  had  come  upon  him — fierce  as  retributive 
justice — when  he  was  first  amusing  himself,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  with  that  idle,  philandering,  half  love,  half  friend- 
ship saying  nothing  yet  implying  everything,  by  which  so  many  a 
young  man  has  broken  the  heart,  and  blighted  the  life,  of  a 
young,  foolish,  innocent  girl,  who  would  only  have  laid  to  his 
charge  the  pathetic  lament  of  Ophelia — when  Hamlet  says,  "/ 
did  love  you  dearly  once  ;  "  and  she  answers,  "  Indeed,  my  lord, 
you  made  me  believe  so." 

Yet  two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right :  Letty  was  inexcus- 
able. And  the  worst  of  it  was,  she  would  never  be  conscious 
that  she  needed  excusing.  But  the  mischief  was  done.  Hero 
was  this  young  man,  to  whom  a  strong  real  passion  for  a  good 
woman,  however  hopeless,  would  have  been  salutary — might 
have  shaken  him  out  of  his  frivolities  and  follies,  and  awakened 
him  to  that  new  and  holier  life  which  elevates  a  man  less  by 
possession,  than  by  striving  after  the  nobleness  which  deserves 
to  possess — but  trifled  with  by  such  a  girl  as  Letty  he  would 
sink,  lower  and  lower — whither  1  For  there  are  no  depths  of 
depravity  to  which  a  man  may  not  fall,  from  whose  heart  and 
lips  comes  the  bitter  cry  which  startled  Edna  many  a  time 
during  their  miserable  walk — "  They  are  all  alike — all  alike.  I 
will  never  believe  in  any  woman  more." 

"But,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  will  believe  in  men.  By-and- 
by  you  will  come  and  talk  to  William.  He  will  help  you. 
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Why,"  she  said,  trying  at  last  playfulness,  when  all  serious  argu- 
ments failed,  "  you  are  not  the  first  man  who  was  refused  and 
got  over  it,  married  somebody  else,  and  lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards. Even  Shakespeare  says,  '  Men  have  died  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' '' 

Julius  laughed  angrily.  "  No  ;  I  shall  not  die.  You  may 
tell  Will  that,  if  he  cares  about  it." 

u  You  know  he  does.  It  would  break  his  heart — both  our 
hearts — if  you  broke  yours.  But  you  will  not.  You  will  yet 
find  a  far  sweeter  woman,  a  far  more  suitable  wife,  than  my  sister 
Letty." 

"  Suitable  ?  Yes,  that  was  the  word  she  used.  It  was  not  a 
1  suitable '  marriage.  That  is,  I  could  not  give  her  a  carriage 
and  pair,  and  a  house  in  Belgravia.  Nor,  indeed,  could  I  marry 
her  at  all  just  yet.  I  could  only  love  her,  and  she  did  not  care 
for  that. — Edna,"  and  he  turned  fiercely  round,  "  Edna,  I'd 
honour  the  meanest  milliner  girl  to  whom  I  came  with  only  a 
wedding  ring,  or  perhaps  with  no  ring  at  all,  and  said,  '  Love 
me/  (if  she  did  love,  and  some  of  them  do,  poor  things !)  more 
than  your  fine  lady  who  will  accept  anybody,  no  matter  who,  so 
that  she  is  well  married.  But  it  isn't  marriage  at  all — it's " 

"  Be  silent,"  interrupted  Edna,  in  her  clear,  firm  voice, 
severely  sweet  as  Milton  makes  that  of  his  angels.  ll  You  are 
speaking  of  what  you  do  not  understand.  You  only  see  half 
a  truth.  Because  one  side  of  a  thing  is  wicked,  does  it  make 
the  other  good?  There  are  people  like  what  you  say, — who 
marry  in  unholiness,  or  who  love,  omitting  marriage,  in  equal 
unholiness  :  but  there  are  others  who  love  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  marry  because  they  love,  like  William  and  me.  Come  tc 
us,  we  will  take  care  of  you.  We  will  not  let  you  '  go  wrong.'  " 

"  You  can't  help  it." 

"  No  ;  but  you  can.  Julius,  a  man  may  be  grievously  injured 
by  a  woman ;  but  if  he  lets  himself  be  ruined  by  her,  he  is  one 
of  two  things,  either  a  coward  or  a  fool.  You  are  neither  ;  you 
are  a  man.  Be  a  man  and  bear  it." 

He  turned  towards  her,  the  sweet  woman,  so  loved,  so  happy ; 
who  out  -of  all  her  happiness  could  spare  thought  and  sympathy 
for  others — for  his  miserable  self.  She  stood  looking  up  at  him 
with  her  pale,  tear-stained  eager  face,  through  which,  in  midst 
of  all  her  grief,  gleamed  that  hopeful  courage,  which  women 
often  possess  so  much  more  than  men,  given  to  them  perhaps 
that  they  may  the  better  help  men.  The  strong  spiritual 
attraction  mastered  Julius  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  You  are  an  angel,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice.     "  I  think,  if 
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anything  could  save  me  from  going  to  the  devil,  it  would  be  my 
sister  Edna.  Tell  Letty— no,  tell  her  nothing.  Tell  Wil- 
liam  » 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Edna,  seeing  he  hesitated. 

"Everything  ;  I  had  rather  he  knew  it.  Tell  him," — with  a 
feeble  smile, — "  tell  him  to-morrow  afternoon.  And  then  say, 
he  need  not  vex  himself,  for  I  shall  go  to  Switzerland  to-morrow 
night — to  work  hard  and  trouble  nobody.  And,  mind  you, 
nobody  need  trouble  themselves  about  me,  since  I  shall  come  to 
no  harm,  for  three  months — I  promise  you  that." 

"  And  afterwards  ? '' 

"  God  knows." 

"  Yes,"  Edna  answered,  reverently,  "  God  does  know.  And 
He  never  tries  any  one  of  us  more  than  we  can  bear. — Now, 
walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  Then  go  straight  home." 

Julius  obeyed,  without  the  slightest  resistance,  and  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  child. 

Next  morning,  quite  early,  for  they  were  to  start  at  once, 
there  being  no  wedding  breakfast, — with  Letty  looking  charm- 
ing as  bridesmaid,  though  a  little  nervous  and  agitated,  but  not 
unbecomingly  so  \  with  Julius  as  best  man,  very  handsome,  well 
dressed,  and  agreeable,  but  on  the  whole  more  absorbed  in 
attention  to  the  bride  than  to  the  bridesmaid,  which  fact  much 
surprised  Letty's  warm  admirer,  old  Mr.  Marchmont, — next 
morning,  William  and  Edna  were  married. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  DARK,  wet  November  night — or  evening ;  but  it  looked 
like  night,  for  the  houses  were  all  shuttered  up,  and  there  was 
no  light,  except  the  gas-lamps  and  the  one  red  doctor's  lamp,  to 
break  the  dreariness  of  the  long,  monotonous,  shopless  street, 
where  every  house  was  so  exactly  like  another.  Outside  at 
least.  Within — what  an  immeasurable  difference  ! 

What  is  it  makes  a  house  bright  ?  pleasant  to  go  to — to  stay 
in — even  to  think  about,  so  that,  even  if  fate  totally  annihilates 
it,  we  recall  tenderly  for  years  its  atmosphere  of  peace,  cheerful- 
ness, loving-kindness — nay,  its  outside  features — down  to  the 
very  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  pattern  of  the  papering,  the 
position  of  the  furniture  1  Whilst  other  houses — we  shiver  at 
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tno  remembrance  of  them,  and  the  dreary  days  we  spent  in 
tnein — days  of  dullness,  misery,  or  strife — these  houses  we 
would  not  revisit  for  the  world  ! 

Why  is  this  1  If  a  house  with  fair  possibilities  of  home 
comfort  is  thoroughly  comfortless — if  there  is  within  it  a  reck- 
less impossibility  of  getting  things  done  in  the  right  way  or  at 
the  right  time — or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conducted  with  a 
terrible  regularity,  so  that  an  uninvited  guest  or  an  extempore 
meal  sends  a  shock  throughout  the  whole  abode — if  the  servants 
never  keep  their  places  long — and  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
are  prone  to  be  "  out  of  evenings  " — who  is  to  blame  ? 

Almost  invariably  the  women  of  the  family.  The  men  make 
or  mar  its  outside  fortunes  ;  but  its  internal  comfort  lies  in  the 
women's  hands  alone.  And  until  women  feel  this — recognise  at 
once  their  power  and  their  duties — it  is  idle  for  them  to  chatter 
about  their  rights.  Men  may  be  bad  enough  out-of-doors  ;  but 
their  influence  is  limited  and  external.  It  is  women  who  are  in 
reality  either  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  a  household. 

Dr.  Stedman's  household  had  done  with  its  bachelor  freedom, 
and  passed  into  feminine  sway.  A  sway  more  complete  than  in 
most ;  and  yet  there  are  many  professional  men  who,  like  a 
doctor,  are  so  engrossed  by  outside  toil  that  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  everything  else  to  their  wives.  Well  for  them  if,  like 
William  Stedman,  they  have  married  a  woman  who  is  fit  not 
only  to  obey,  but  to  rule.  Especially  so  when,  as  in  this  case, 
there  are  few  appliances  of  wealth  to  aid  her — no  skilled 
servants,  no  well-appointed  and  well- furnished  establishment ; 
but  one  which  requires  it:  every  point,  not  only  the  mistress's 
head,  but  her  eye,  and  often  her  hand. 

Thus  in  the  drawing-room  where  Edna  sat  sewing,  always 
sewing, — and,  for  a  wonder,  Letty  was  sewing,  too, — there  was 
a  combination  of  old  things  and  new :  the  furnishing  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  devices  which  would  have  shocked  a 
respectable — and  expensive — upholsterer.  Yet  the  general 
effect  was  neat  and  pretty  ;  an  ordinary  eye  would  have 
discovered  no  deficiencies,  and  a  good  heart,  even  if  discovering 
them,  would  have  been  touched  by,  rather  than  have  laughed 
at,  these  pathetic  incongruities. 

The  mistress  was  not  unlike  her  house  :  carefully,  though 
anything  but  richly,  dressed ;  still  she  was  dressed  for  dinner, 
with  her  soft  hair  all  smooth,  and  her  laces  dropping  daintily 
over  the  little  busy  hands.  Some  people  said — and  not  untruly 
— that  Edna  had  grown  a  deal  prettier  since  her  marriage. 
Yet  she  was  worn  and  thin,  as  if  she  had  a  rather  anxious  life; 
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but  there  was  no  anxiety  in  her  eyes  at  this  moment — • 
nothing  but  perfect  content — perfect  rest. 

She  listened — patiently,  though  with  a  far-away  look,  as  if 
she  only  heard  half  of  it — to  Letty's  incessant  stream  of  rather 
fretful  talk  about  the  inconveniences  of  the  establishment. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  glad  to  do  all  I  can,  and  be  of  use  in 
the  house  ;  but  there  seems  no  end  to  all  we  have  to  do,  Edna. 
It's  much  harder  work  than  keeping  school,  I  think." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Edna,  smiling.  For  there  was  some  truth 
in  Letty's  complainings.  Dr.  Stedman,  in  his  bachelor  helpless- 
ness, had  been  compelled  to  marry  first  and  "  settle  "  after- 
wards ;  and  the  settling  cost  more  trouble — and  money  also — 
than  they  had  calculated  on.  Happily,  there  was  Edna's  share 
in  the  goodwill  of  the  school — Letty's  being  conscientiously 
invested  for  herself;  still,  as  William,  like  the  sisters,  held 
strongly  to  the  only  safe  rule  for  poor  people — of  never  buying 
what  he  could  not  at  once  pay  for — the  difficulties  of  furnishing 
were  not  small ;  and  it  required  all  Edna's  cleverness  to  reduce 
extraneous  expenses,  and  make  sixpence  go  as  far  as  sixpence 
honestly  would.  Thus  the  first  few  months  of  their  married 
life  were  not  easy. 

None  the  more  so  because  Letty  shared  them.  All  people 
make  mistakes  sometimes ;  and  Edna  and  William  soon 
discovered  that  for  a  young  couple  to  have  the  constant 
presence  of  even  the  least  obnoxious  "  third  party  "  is  not  to  be 
desired.  Poor  Letty  !  they  tried  to  keep  her  from  suspecting 
this,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it,  till  the  change  which  she 
already  began  to  talk  about  and  long  for — namely,  going  out 
again  as  a  governess— should  arrive  :  but  still  she  helped  to 
make  the  first  six  months  of  her  brother  and  sister's  marriage 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  their  lives. 

Nevertheless  they  were  happy — blessed  as  two  people  must 
be  who  love  with  all  their  hearts,  and  trust  each  other  from  the 
inmost  depths  of  their  souls.  That  their  life  was  all  smooth  I 
do  not  aver  ;  but  it  was  like  what  learned  men  tell  us  of  the 
yreat  ocean — the  storms  only  troubled  its  surface,  and  came 
from  extraneous  agencies,  such  as  no  life  is  free  from ;  in  its 
deepest  depths  was  a  perpetual  calm. 

Calmness  perhaps  was  the  strongest  characteristic  of  Edna's 
face  now.  She  had  been  a  restless  little  woman  heretofore — 
easily  moved — ready  to  catch  each  flitting  shade  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  ;  now  she  had  learnt  the  self-control  which  every  human 
being  must  learn  who  has  another  human  being  to  care  for — 
bound  by  the  only  tie  which  entirely  takes  away  the  solitude  o£ 
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individuality.  This  fact  alone  made  a  difference  wider  than 
had  before  existed  between  her  and  Letty,  and  it  made  her 
also  very  patient  with  Letty. 

She  heard  all  the  grumblings — giving  an  occasional  gentle 
reply — till  a  loud  knock  thrilled  through  the  silent  house — the 
master's  knock. 

"  There  he  is  !  " 

And  Edna  ran  down  stairs  to  open  the  door  to  William  —a 
foolish  custom  which  Letty  always  condemned — declaring  she 
wouldn't  do  it  to  her  husband,  it  spoiled  one's  collar  and  one's 
hair,  and  gave  far  too  much  trouble  !  Uncomprehending  Letty! 

So  William's  first  greeting  at  his  own  door  wras  always  his 
wife's  face — bright  and  gay,  with  all  the  worry  smoothed  out  of 
it  and  the  anxiety  banished — he  had  enough  of  both  outside. 

"All  right,  my  darling?  " 

"  Yes  ;  quite  right." 

"I'll  go  up  and  change  my  clothes.  I  have  just  come  from 
the  hospital.  Then  we'll  have  dinner." 

A  doctor's  wife  has  a  hard  life,  as  Edna  found.  Yet  there 
was  something  grand  in  it,  even  in  its  dangers,  something 
heroic  enough  to  touch  her  sense  of  the  ideal,  which  in  this 
little  woman  was  very  strong.  Continually  there  was  much  to 
be  done,  and  as  much  more  to  be  suffered — silently  and  with- 
out appeal.  When  Edna  first  married,  and  realized  all  that 
her  husband  went  through  daily  and  hourly,  she  found  it  very 
hard  to  bear.  It  was  an  agony  to  her  every  time  he  entered  a 
fever- ward,  and  was  sent  for  to  those  dens  of  misery  and  crime 
where  a  doctor  is  often  the  only  messenger  of  good  that  ever 
comes.  But  now  she  bore  all  quietly.  She  knew  his  life  was 
in  God's  hands — that  he  must  do  his  duty — and  she  hers, 
which  was  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder  him.  Yet  often  when 
she  saw  other  wives  whose  husbands  went  into  no  danger,  were 
exhausted  by  no  hard  work,  and  William  came  home,  as  to-day, 
utterly  worn  out,  so  that  the  smile  with  which  he  always  met 
her  only  lasted  a  moment — the  sinking  at  her  heart  returned, 
the  deadly  fear  or  wild  outcry  of  prayer  that  all  who  love  can 
understand. 

But  she  said  nothing ;  and  when  she  took  the  head  of  her 
husband's  dinner-table,  it  was  with  the  cheerful  face  that  a  wife 
ought  to  wear,  and  which  does  more  good  than  food  or  warmth 
to  a  weary  man. 

"  Oh,  this  is  such  a  pleasant  room ! "  said  Dr.  Stedman, 
looking  round  it  with  a  sense  of  infinite  rest,  and  comfort,  and 
••elief.  "  I  am  glad  I  have  not  to  go  out  again.  It  is  such  a 
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wretched  night  outside.  I  hope  Julius  will  wait  in  Paris,  and 
not  be  thinking  of  crossing  till  the  weather  alters.  There  is 
his  letter,  Edna,  which  came  to-day.  He  speaks  of  being  in 
London  soon.'' 

This  was  said,  looking  at  his  wife,  but  not  overlooking  her 
sister,  who  maintained  a  demure  silence. 

To  Letty  William  had  never  spoken  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  Julius,  nor  indeed  very  many  to  Edna.  He  had  heard  all  of 
course,  and  been  deeply  moved ;  but  afterwards,  with  a  man's 
sharp  cutting  of  many  gordian  knots  which  women  wear  their 
lives  out  in  untying,  he  had  disposed  of  that  painful  domestic 
complication  by  simply  saying — 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  We  shall  not  mend  it  by 
talking  about  it,  and  we  may  make  it  much  worse.  Let  us  say 
no  more,  and  it  will  all  gradually  slip  by." 

Nor  was  he  cold  or  hard  to  Letty ;  perhaps,  manlike,  he  was 
ready  to  find  excuses  for  a  woman — and  a  woman  so  beautiful. 
Whatever  he  felt  on  the  subject,  he  had  only  shown  his  feelings 
by  writing  long,  and  unfailingly  punctual,  letters  to  Julius,  with 
a  persistency  rather  rare  in  a  man  and  a  brother.  And  now — 
with  that  good  common  sense  of  his,  which  never  made  un- 
necessary fuss  about  anything — he  just  mentioned,  in  an  off- 
hand way,  the  fact  of  Julius's  coming  home. 

"  He  comes  home  rather  prosperous  too.  He  has  just  sold  a 
large  picture  to  your  friend  Mr.  Marchmont,  Letty." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  answered  Letty, 
looking  down. 

"  And  he  sends  me  back — honest  fellow  ! — his  quarter's 
allowance,  saying  he  can  well  do  without  it,  better  than  we  : 
which  is  partly  true,  Edna,  my  dear." 

"We'll  keep  it  for  him,  in  case  he  wants  it,"  said  Edna, 
kindly.  "  What  has  he  been  doing  lately  ? " 

-'  Read,  and  you  will  see.  He  and  the  Marchmonts  seem  to 
get  on  capitally.  He  has  shown  them  Paris,  and  speaks  a  good 
deal  of  them  :  thinking  of  them  much  as  you  do — worthy, 
kindly  people,  with  heaps  of  money  and  not  too  much  of  brains. 
Except,  perhaps,  your  pupil,  Miss  Lily,  who  he  says  is  so 
pretty." 

"  Lily  Marchmont  pretty  ? "  cried  Letty.  "  I  never  heard 
such  nonsense  !  Why,  she  is  a  mere  roly-poly  dot ;  as  red  as  a 
cherry  and  as  round  as  a  ball.  What  can  Julius  be  thinking 
of  1  Is  he  falling  in  love  with  her  ?  But,  indeed,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind,"  added  Letty,  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  demureness. 
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16  So  should  I,"  replied  her  brother-in-law,  gravely.  "  Nothing 
in  iliis  world  would  make  me  more  glad  than  to  see  Julius 
married — happily  married.  He  is  the  best  fellow  I  know,  and 
would  be  better  still  if  he  had  a  wife — just  such  a  wife  as  mine.7' 

And  with  eyes  overflowing  with  love,  William  glanced  across 
the  table  to  the  sweet  face  that  was  all  his  sunshine,  all  his 
delight.  Yet,  just  as  in  her  case  towards  him,  the  joy  was  not 
without  its  attendant  pain. 

"  You  are  looking  pale,  my  wife  :  you  have  been  over-tiring 
yourself." 

"  A  little.     I  was  in  town  to-day.     I  was  obliged  to  go." 

"  Those  horrid  omnibuses  !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a 
carriage.  Do  you  know,  sister  Letty,  I  am  seriously  thinking 
of  following  your  constant  advice,  and  starting  a  brougham, 
which  people  say  is  a  sine  qud  non  to  a  doctor  commencing 
practice  ;  it  makes  such  an  excellent  impression.  Suppose  I 
try  it  1  Only  you  must  be  sure  not  to  tell  the  mistress.  She 
would  be  so  exceedingly  displeased." 

He  laughed  while  he  spoke,  and  gave  a  glance  over  to  Edna 
— half-joking,  half-anxious — as  if  feeling  his  way,  and  seeing 
how  the  land  lay.  Was  "  the  mistress  "  grown  such  an  alarming 
little  person  after  all  ? 

She  smiled,  but  said  not  a  word.  Letty  dashed  eagerly  into 
the  question. 

"  I  am  sure  Edna  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  object  to 
anything  that  was  for  your  advantage.  Besides,  a  carriage 
would  be  such  a  great  convenience  to  us.  You  might  have  it 
all  the  day,  and  we  could  use  it  of  evenings,  instead  of  a  nasty 
cab,  which  always  spoils  one's  dresses.  And  how  grand  it  would 
sound — '  Dr.  Stedman's  carriage  stops  the  way ' — at  theatres 
and  evening  parties  ! " 

"  That  implies  you  have  both  to  go  to.  But  I  dare  say  you 
would.  If  I  started  a  brougham,  people  would  think  I  had  no 
end  of  practice,  which  would  create  more.  The  world  always 
worships  the  rising  sun.  Yes,  perhaps  it  might  be  an  advisable 
investment,"  added  William,  changing  from  his  satirical  tone  to 
that  prudent  worldliness  which  agreed  ill  with  his  honest  voice 
and  mien. 

"  Not  so  much  an  investment  as  a  speculation,  since  at  present 
we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Edna,  gently. 

"  No  more  have  half  the  world  that  rides  in  carriages.  Yet 
how  content  it  looks,  and  how  comfortable  its  carriages  are  ! " 

"  Very  comfortable,"  said  Letty,  "  and,  if  carefully  lined, 
always  so  clean  and  nice  for  one's  clothes." 
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"  And   consciences,"    added   William,   with    a    light   laugh ; 
"  which  I  see    by  her  looks  is  what  Edna  is  thinking  of — 
What !    another  message  ?     Have  I   got  to  go  out  again   to- 
night 1 " 

And  he  rose,  not  looking  particularly  glad  ;  but  when  ho 
opened  the  letter  he  showed  uncontrollable  surprise  and 
delight. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  While  I  was  speaking  about 
him,  Julius  was  close  at  hand.  Bid  the  messenger  wait ;  lie 
shall  have  an  answer  in  a  few  minutes.  Yes,  Edna,  you  had 
better  show  it  to  Letty." 

For  Letty,  not  wholly  unmoved,  had  come  to  look  over  her 
sister's  shoulder  at  the  few  words  which  explained  how  Julius 
had  just  come  in  from  Paris,  and  was  at  a  coffee-house  close  by, 
where  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  his  brother. 

"  Of  course  you  will  go  to  him  at  once,  dear  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     Poor  fellow  !  how  very  glad  I  am  !  " 

And  William's  eyes  were  shining,  and  his  fatigue  all  vanished. 
Then,  suddenly,  his  countenance  changed. 

"I  forgot — I  really  quite  forgot  for  the  minute — but,  Edna? 
No,  I  suppose  tluzt  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Yet  it's  hard  that 
I  cannot  fetch  my  own  brother  at  once  to  my  house.  Of  course 
nobody  is  to  blame.  Yet  it  is  very  sad — very  annoying." 

Dr.  Stedman  did  not  often  speak  so  irritably,  as  well  as 
sorrowfully.  Edna  knew  not  what  to  say.  Letty  drew  herself 
up  with  a  dignified  air. 

"  I  assure  you,  William,  if  out  of  consideration  for  me " 

"  No  ;  I'm  not  considering  you  at  all,"  was  the  blunt  answer. 
"I  am  considering  my  brother,  Letty.  I  have  never  named 
this  matter  to  you  before,  and  do  not  suppose  I  am  blaming 
you  now ;  you  had  a  right  to  give  Julius  any  answer  you 
pleased.  Moreover,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
quite  t  got  over  it/  as  you  women  say,  and  would  no  more  mind 
meeting  you  than  any  other  lady  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"Only,  if  you  do  meet,"  continued  William,  pointedly,  "it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  you  meet  only  as  acquaint- 
ances." 

"  Certainly,''  replied  Letty,  tossing  her  head  and  retiring  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  while  the  husband  and  wife  consulted 
together  in  an  under  tone.  At  last  Edna  came  up  to  her  sister. 

"  Letty,  should  you  object  to  Julius  coming  here  for  a  day  or 
two  ?  that  is,  if  he  will  come — if  William  can  bring  him  back 
with  him  ?  It  would  make  William  so  happy." 
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"  Then  for  goodness*  sake  do  it.  Really  nobody  hinders  you. 
I  don't.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  be  the  cause  of 
family  dissension.  I  will  set  you  all  free  by-and-by.  I  will 
go  away  and  be  a  governess  as  soon  as  ever  I  can."  And  Letty 
began  to  weep. 

William  was  touched.  "Come,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  "  Don't  be  foolish,  Letty. 
Don't  let  us  be  making  miseries  where  none  exist,  or  ex- 
aggerating any  little  difficulties  that  we  have.  Rather  let  us 
try  to  get  through  them.  If  you  never  cared  for  Julius,  and 
Julius  has  ceased  to  care  for  you,  there  can  be  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  your  meeting,  or  to  his  coming  here.  Shall  I  say  so, 
and  ask  him  to  come  1 " 

Letty  brightened  up  at  once.  "  Do,  for  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  the  very  best  plan.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  house, 
you  know.  Besides,  we  are  rather  dull — Edna  and  I — with 
you  away  so  much.  And  Julius  used  to  be  so  very  amusing." 

So  William  departed ;  and  after  half-an-hour  of  rather 
anxious  expectation,  the  two  sisters  welcomed  the  two  brothers, 
in  changed  relations,  certainly,  but  with  all  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  yore.  And  then  William  and  Julius  stood  on  the 
hearth  together,  the  elder  with  his  arm  on  the  younger's 
shoulder,  regarding  him  with  eyes  out  of  which  beamed  the  old 
affection — the  old  admiration. 

The  brothers  had  always  been  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  now 
the  dissimilarity  was  particularly  plain.  Not  so  much  in  face 
as  in  the  difference  which  character  and  circumstances  make  in 
outward  appearance,  which  increases  rapidly  as  people  grow 
older.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the  hardworking 
doctor  than  the  fashionable  young  artist — who  laughed  and 
talked  so  fast,  with  more  than  his  former  brilliancy ;  greeted 
everybody,  complimented  everybody  ;  admired  the  house,  and 
paid  the  tenderest  attentions  to  its  mistress. 

"  You  have  grown  quite  a  foreigner.  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you,  Julius,"  said  Edna.  "  There  is  scarcely  a  bit  of 
your  own  old  self  left  in  you." 

"  Perhaps  not,  and  all  the  better,"  answered  he  ;  then  added, 
gaily,  "  But  I  don't  see  the  least  change — indeed,  I  should  not 
like  any  change — in  my  little  sister.  I  hope  she  means  to  be 
as  good  as  ever  to  me  'I  " 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  William,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  in  great  content,  and  really  almost  forgetting  Letty,  who, 
on  her  part,  took  very  little  notice  of  the  rest,  but  remained 
aloof  in  stately  dignity. 
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Neither  did  Julius  take  any  special  notice  of  her,  nor  manifest 
any  agitation  at  meeting  her.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  passed 
over  so  very  quickly  and  quietly  that  Edna  almost  smiled  to 
think  of  what  an  anxiety  it  had  been  to  her  and  William.  Glad 
as  she  was,  it  gave  her  a  certain  sad  feeling  of  the  mutability 
of  all  things,  and  especially  of  men's  love  in  general — lightly 
won,  lightly  lost.  Was  every  man's  love  so,  except  her  own 
William's  ? 

"  No,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  watched  the  brilliant  Julius, 
the  beautiful  Letty — both  equally  self-controlled,  and  self- 
satisfied.  "  No,  we  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  Nothing 
will  happen." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a  relief,  and  a  great  pleasure  to  spend 
such  a  merry  evening.  Julius  gave  endless  accounts  of  his 
Continental  life,  where  he  seemed  to  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time — in  bringing  back  sketches  innumerable,  and  in  making 
acquaintance  with  foreign  artists  of  note — of  whom  he  talked  a 
great  deal.  He  spoke  also  kindly,  though  with  an  under  tone  of 
sarcasm,  of  his  rich  and  stupid  patron  Mr.  Marchmont. 

"  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Marchmonts,"  observed  Edna. 

"  Yes,  they  needed  me,  and  I  needed  them ;  so  we  made  it 
mutually  convenient." 

"  And  you  call  Lily  Marchmont  pretty  ? "  here  broke  in  Letty, 
irresistibly.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Lily  Marchmont 
pretty ! " 

u  Are  not  all  young  ladies  pretty — just  as  all  young  men  are 
estimable — when  they  are  rich  ? "  said  Julius,  laughing. 

Letty  drew  back,  and  spoke  no  more. 

But  as,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Julius  made  as  much 
fun  of  the  young  lady  as  he  did  of  her  respectable  papa,  Edna 
thought  there  was  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  his  praise  of 
Miss  Lily  Marchmont. 

In  truth,  glad  as  she  was  to  see  him — gladder  still  to  see  her 
husband's  happiness  in  his  return — there  was  something  about 
Julius  which  inexpressibly  pained  Edna.  No  human  creature 
ever  stands  still ;  we  aF  either  advance  or  deteriorate,  and 
Julius  had  not  advanced — either  in  earnestness,  or  simplicity, 
or  manliness.  Externally,  his  renfiement  had  degenerated  into 
the  air  of  the  petit  maitre ;  the  man  who  placed  the  happiness 
of  his  existence  on  the  set  of  a  collar  or  the  wave  of  a  curl ; 
while  his  conversation,  lively  and  amusinv  as  it  was,  flitted  from 
subject  to  subject  with  the  lightness  of  a  mind  which  had  come 
to  the  bitter  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  life  worth 
seriously  thinking  of.  He  was  not  unafFectionate,  and  yet  his 
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very  affectionateness  saddened  her  ;  it  showed  how  much  there 
was  in  him  that  had  never  had  fair  playa  and  how  his  best  self 
had  been  stunted  and  blighted  till  it  had  shot  out  by  force  oi 
circumstances,  into  a  far  smaller  and  more  ignoble  self  than 
Nature  had  originally  intended.  Of  course,  a  strong  character 
would  have  controlled  circumstances  ;  but  who  is  always  strong? 
Clever  and  charming  as  he  was,  Edna  felt  something  very  like 
actual  pity  for  Julius. 

He  refused  to  stay  in  his  brother's  house,  alleging  that  hLs 
ways  were  not  their  ways — they  were  married,  and  he  w^s  a 
gay  young  bachelor — he  should  scandalise  them  all ;  but  ne 
commissioned  Edna  to  procure  him  lodgings  close  by. 

"  Such  lodgings  as  I  troubled  you  about  once  before,  only 
the  trouble  was  all  wasted,  like  other  things,"  said  he.  And 
this  was  the  only  reference  he  made,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree,  to  anything  of  the  past.  Of  the  future  he  talked  as 
little.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  live  wholly  the  life  of  the  present. 
— "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  As  for  his 
passionate  love  for  Letty,  he  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  it. 
But  there  is  an  oblivion  which  is  worse  for  a  man  than  the 
sharpest  remembrance. 

"  Yes,"  said  William's  wife,  as,  Julius  having  left,  and  Letty 
having  gone  to  bed  immediately,  her  husband  came  and  sat 
beside  her  at  their  fireside.  "  Yes,  we  might  have  spared  our- 
selves all  anxiety  about  Julius.  Oh,  William,  how  seldom  does 
love  last  long  with  anybody  ! " 

"  You  did  not  surely  wish  this  to  last,  you  most  unreasonable 
and  contradictory  little  woman  ?  You  must  feel  it  is  far  better 
ended  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so.  And  yet "  Edna  was  half  ashamed  to 

own  it,  but  she  was  conscious  that  in  the  depth  of  her  foolish, 
faithful  heart  she  should  have  respected  Julius  much  more  if  he 
had  not  in  six  little  months — ay,  it  was  this  very  day  six 
months  that  he  had  poured  out  to  her  compassionate  ear  all  the 
agony  of  his  passion — so  completely  "  got  over  "  it. 

She  sat  down  by  her  husband's  side  for  the  one  quiet  half- 
hour  when  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  household  were  left  to 
themselves,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  to-day,  and  arrange  for 
those  of  to-morrow.  Although  so  short  a  time  married,  Edna 
and  William  had  already  dropped  into  the  practical  ways  of 
"  old  married  people,"  whose  love  demonstrates  itself  more 
often  by  deeds  than  words — by  giving  one  another  pleasure, 
and  saving  one  another  pain,  which  latter,  in  their  busy  and 
Lard  life,  was  not  the  lightest  portion  of  the  duty.  Neither 
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ever  dwelt  much  upon  anything  that  must  needs  be  a  sore 
subject  to  the  other,  and  so  a  few  more  words  ended  the  matter 
of  Julius.  It  was  William's  decided  opinion  that  their  brother 
and  sister  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves  ;  not 
thrown  together  more  than  could  be  helped ;  but  still  neither 
watched  nor  controlled. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  we  really  have  no  right  to  control  them,  or 
to  interfere  with  them  in  the  smallest  degree.  If  there  is  one 
decision  in  life  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  two 
concerned,  it  is  the  question  of  marriage.  If  I  had  a  dozen  sons 
and  daughters  " — Edna  half  smiled,  faintly  colouring — t;  I  would 
give  them  all  free  liberty  to  choose  anybody  they  liked  ;  only 
taking  care  to  bring  them  up  so  that  they  would  choose  rightly 
— in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  me." 

"  What  an  admirable  sentiment,  and  so  oracular,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  a  book ! "  answered  Edna,  laughing.  William 
laughed,  too,  at  his  own  energetic  preaching. 

"  But  now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  preachify  in  earnest ; 
and,  my  darling,  it  is  about  a  very  serious  thing,  which  you 
must  give  all  your  wise  little  mind  to,  and  tell  me  what  you 
really  think  about  it.  I  want  to  set  up  a  carriage." 

He  said  it  a  little  hesitatingly,  between  jest  and  earnest. 
Edna  looked  up. 

"You  don't  mean  it,  William  ?   You  are  only  jesting  with  me?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  mean  what  I  say,  as  I  am  rather  in  the 
liabit  of  doing  ; "  and  the  dominant  hardness  which  was  in  his 
nature,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  every  strong  man,  betrayed 
itself  a  little.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  matter  ever  so 
long,  and  it  is  an  experiment  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  try." 

Edna  was  silent. 

"  Something  must  be  done,  for  my  practice  is  no  better  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  except  for  my  fixed  salary,  which,  of 
course,  we  have  need  to  be  thankful  for.  Still,  I  want  to  get 
on ;  to  make  a  handsome  income  ;  to  give  you  everything  you 
need." 

"  That  is  not  very  much,"  said  Edna,  softly. 

"  I  know  it.  You  are  a  careful  wife,  my  love.  But  our  lol 
is  somewhat  hard." 

"  We  knew  it  would  be  hard." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  want  to  alter  things ;  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  on.  This  is  a  plan  which  many  young  doctors  try. 
Some,  indeed,  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  it.  It 
is  like  setting  a  tub  to  catch  a  whale — baiting  with  one's  last 
trout  for  a  big  salmon,  as  we  used  to  do  in  my  glorious  fishing- 
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days  of  old.  Ah,  I  never  go  a-fishing  now  !  Never  shall  again, 
I  suppose." 

"  I  wish  it  was  different,"  said  Edna,  sadly.  "  You  get  no 
holidays,  and  I  don't  know  when  you  will.  They  are  among  the 
pleasant  things  you  have  lost  through  marrying." 

"  My  darling ! "  But  there  is  no  need  to  particularise 
William's  answer,  or  what  he  thought  of  the  loss  and  the  gain. 
"  And  now,"  said  he  at  last,  "  let  us  go  back  to  practical  things. 
This  carriage " 

He  met  somewhat  uneasily  his  wife's  fond,  grave,  questioning 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  this  carriage.  Do  you  really  require  it  1  For  the 
sake  of  your  health,  I  mean  ?  You  are  often  very  much  worn 
out,  William  1 " 

"  But  not  with  walking  :  I  wish  I  were  !  I  wish  I  had 
enough  of  patients  to  wear  me  out.  No,  Edna,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  say  I  require  a  carriage  ;  but  I  want  it,  just 
for  the  look  of  the  thing.  We  must  meet  the  world  with  its 
own  weapons :  if  it  insists  upon  being  a  humbug,  why  I 
suppose  we  must  be  humbugs  too.  Don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't." 

Dr.  Stedman  laughed  ;  not  his  own  joyous,  frank  laugh,  but 
one  more  like  Julius's.  "  Oh,  you  are  such  an  innocent,  my 
darling  !  Why,  many  a  fashionable  doctor,  now  earning  thou- 
sands, has  started  upon  nothing,  and  lived  upon  credit  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  !  Just  make  people  believe  you  have  a 
large  practice,  and  you  get  it.  Patients  flock  to  you  one  after 
the  other,  like  sheep.  That  i  Sawbones,'  in  the  funny  tale  by 
some  young  fellow  named  Dickens,  which  you  read  last  night, 
who  sent  his  boy  about  delivering  unordered  medicines,  and 
had  himself  fetched  out  of  church  every  Sunday  on  imaginary 
messages,  had  not  a  bad  notion  of  the  right  way  of  getting  on 
in  the  world." 

"  The  right  way,  William  1 " 

"  Well,  the  best  way — the  cleverest  way." 

"  But— the  honest  way  ? " 

"  I  was  not  talking  of  honesty." 

Edna  regarded  her  husband  keenly.  Like  every  married 
woman,  she  had  to  learn  that  there  is  much  in  masculine 
nature  difficult  to  understand  ;  not  necessarily  bad,  only  in- 
comprehensible. As,  no  doubt,  William  Stedman  had  before 
now  found  out  that  his  angel  was  a  very  woman,  full  of  many 
little  womanish  thoughts  that  his  larger  nature  required  to  be 
patient  with.  It  was  good  for  both  so  to  be  taught  humility. 

N  2 
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"  Don't  let  us  discuss  this  matter  to-night,"  said  Edna,  rather 
sadly.  "Do  let  it  rest." 

"  No,  it  cannot  rest.  You  do  not  see — women  never  can — 
that  a  man,  if  he  has  any  pluck  in  him,  will  not  sit  quiet  under 
ill-fortune.  He  must  get  on  in  the  world,  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  But  this  is  no  '  foul '  means.  It  is  only  doing,  for  the 
sake  of  expediency,  a  thing — which,  perhaps,  one  does  not  quite 
like.  Yet " 

"  But  how  can  you  do  it  at  all  1  Keeping  a  carriage,  you 
say,  will  cost  two  hundred  a-year,  and  we  have,  altogether,  only 
five  hundred  a-year  to  live  upon." 

"Yes,  but— in  plain  English,  Edna,  we  must  strain  a  point, 
and  do  it  upon  credit." 

"  Upon  credit !  " 

"  I  see  you  don  t  like  that,  neither  do  I ;  but  there  is  no  other 
way." 

"  No  way  to  get  on  in  the  world  without  making  people 
believe  we  are  better  off  than  we  really  are,  in  the  chance  of 
becoming  what  we  pretend  to  be  ? " 

"You  put  the  matter  with  an  ugly  plainness,  considering 
how  many  people  do  it,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Why,  half 
London  lives  beyond  its  income — peers,  ministers  of  the  crown, 
professional  and  business  men — why  not  a  poor,  struggling 
doctor  ? " 

"Why  not1?  if  he  can  bend  his  pride,  and  reconcile  his 
conscience,  to  such  a  life,"  said  Edna,  with — ah,  let  us  confess 
it — a  slight  thrill  of  scorn  in  her, clear  voice — "Only,  I  should 
despise  him  so  much  that  I  should  not  like  his  name  to  be 
Doctor  William  Stedman  ! " 

Will  sprung  up.  He  was  more  than  annoyed — angry  ;  with 
that  sudden  wrath  which  has  its  origin  in  sundry  inward  twinges, 
that  sometimes  hint  to  a  man  he  is  not  quite  so  much  in  the 
right  as  he  tries  to  believe  himself  to  be.  He  walked  up  and 
down  his  dining-room,  much  displeased. 

Let  us  give  him  his  due.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a 
truly  good  man  is,  in  some  things,  better  than  any  woman, 
because  he  has  so  much  more  temptation  to  be  otherwise.  But 
the  best  man  alive,  who  is  compelled  to  knock  about  in  the 
world,  receiving  and  giving  many  a  hard  thump  sometimes, 
finds  it  not  easy  to  preserve  quite  unstained  that  instinctive, 
ideal  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  seems  to  be  set  in  every 
good  woman's  breast,  like  a  deep,  still  pool  in  a  virgin  forest. 
Happy  the  man  who  can  always  come  to  its  pure,  safe  brink, 
and  find  heaven,  and  nothing  but  heaven,  reflected  there  1 
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It  was  not  in  William  Stedman' s  nature  long  to  bear  ange? 
against  any  one,  least  of  all  against  his  wife.  They  differed 
occasionally,  as  any  two  human  beings  must  differ,  but  they 
never  quarrelled  ;  for  the  bitterness  which  turns  mere  diversity 
of  opinion  into  personal  disputes,  was  to  them  absolutely  un- 
known. After  a  time  Dr.  Stedman  stopped  in  his  rapid  walk. 

"  William,"  said  Edna,  "come  over  here  and  explain  what 
you  mean,  and  I  will  try  to  understand  it  better.  You  must 
not  be  vexed  with  me  for  saying  what  I  think." 

"Certainly  not.  I  told  you,  when  I  married  you,  that  I 
wanted  a  thinking,  feeling,  rational,  companionable  wife,  not  a 
Circassian  slave.  A  man  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  tyrant  who 
likes  a  woman  to  be  his  slave." 

"  And  I  am  afraid  I  could  never  have  been  a  slave,  even  to 
you,"  replied  Edna,  laughing  with  her  old  gaiety.  "  Because  I 
should  first  have  despised  you,  then  rebelled  against  you,  and 
finally  I  believe  I  should  have  run  away  from  you !  But  I 
won't  do  that,  William.  Not  just  yet ! " 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  loving  enough  to  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  She  might 
be  a  very  fierce  little  woman  still :  undoubtedly  she  was  im- 
pulsive and  irrational  sometimes  ;  but  she  loved  him. 

Dr.  Stedman  sat  down  again,  and  began  to  explain  \  repeat- 
ing, though  not  quite  so  forcibly  as  at  first,  the  many  advantages 
of  meeting  the  world  on  its  own  ground,  and  of  guiding  one's 
conduct  by  that  intermediate  rule  between  right  and  wrong — 
the  law  of  expediency.  No  doubt  all  he  said  was  very  wise  ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  say  it  with  his  heart  in  it,  and  there 
was  an  undertone  of  sarcasm  which  pained  Edna  much. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  whether  all  the  world  is  a  sham  and 
the  encourager  of  shams  1 " 

"  Or  the  dupe  of  them  1  It's  a  melancholy  truth,  Edna ;  but 
I  do  believe  my  only  chance  of  getting  a  good  practice  is  by 
pretending  to  have  it  already.  Then,  no  doubt,  I  should  soon 
become  a  successful  physician." 

"And  if  so,  would  you  really  enjoy  it?  Would  you  not 
rather  despise  the  success  that  had  been  obtained  by  a  tie  ?  " 

William  started. 

"You  are  awfully  severe.     Who  spoke  of  telling  lies  ?  " 

"An  acted  lie  is  just  the  same  as  a  spoken  one.  And  to 
spend  money  when  you  have  it  not,  and  do  not  know  when  you 
may  have  it,  is  nearly  as  bad  as  theft.  Oh,  William,  I  can't  do 
it !  I  can't  reconcile  my  conscience  to  it.  You  must  act  as 
you  choose — I  have  no  right  to  prevent  you ;  but  don't  ask  ma 
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to  help  you.  Don't  ask  me  ever  to  put  my  foot  into  your 
grand  carriage  or  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  that  was  purchased  by 
a  deception — a  cheat ! " 

She  spoke  vehemently,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes ;  and 
then  she  clung  to  her  husband  and  begged  his  pardon. 

"  I  have  said  it  wrongly — violently ;  I  know  I  have  :  but 
still  I  have  said  the  truth.  Oh,  please  listen  to  it !  I  want  to 
be  proud  of  you,  William.  I  am  so  proud  of  you — the  one 
man  in  the  world  that  I  am  thankful  to  have  for  my  husband 
and  my " 

Edna  stopped.  Moved  by  some  strong  emotion,  she  hid  her 
face  and  began  to  tremble  exceedingly. 

William  took  her  closer  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?    My  darling,  what  is  wrong?" 

"  Nothing  is  wrong.     Oh,  no  !     Only,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  say  your  say." 

She  repeated  it— in  quiet  words  this  time,  and  Dr.  Stedman 
listened  also  quietly ;  for  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  be  unreason- 
able. 

u  There,  now  you  speak  like  a  rational  woman,"  said  he, 
smiling,  "  and  you  don't  use  bad  language  to  your  husband,  for 
it  was  very  bad,  Edna,  my  dear.  'Liar'  and  '  thief  I  think 
you  called  me,  or  nearly  so." 

"  0  William  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  that — at  present.  And,  my  darling,  I 
own  there  is  some  little  truth  in  what  you  say.  I  am  afraid  I 
should  not  care  for  any  success  that  was  not  fairly  earned — 
without  need  of  resorting  to  a  single  sham.  And  if  it  did  not 
come — if  I  failed  to  make  a  practice  after  all,  and  found  nryiself 
fathoms  deep  in  debt  like  some  poor  wretches  I  know " 

"  Still,  that  is  not  the  question.  I  was  not  arguing  as  to 
consequences.  Dearest  husband,  don't  do  this,  I  beseech  you ! 
but  only  because  it  is  not  right  to  do  it." 

William  paused  a  little — half  thoughtful,  half  amused  ;  then 
he  said,  with  a  smile — 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't.  But,  my  little  woman,  if  you  have  to 
trudge  on  your  two  poor  feet  all  your  life  long,  remember  it's 
not  my  fault.  Now  kiss  and  be  friends." 

Ay,  they  were  "  friends."  Neither  goddess  and  worshipper — 
tyrant  and  slave — simply  and  equally  friends. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Edna,  what  you  were  going  to  say  just 
now  when  you  broke  off  so  abruptly,  and  got  into  such  a  state 
of  agitation  as  I  never  saw  you  before  ?  You  foolish  little 
woman  !  why  were  you  so  fierce  with  ine  1 " 
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"  Because  I  did  not  want  you  to  do  anything  not  quite  right, 
or  that  you  might  afterwards  be  ashamed  of,  since  you  will  have 

to  think  not  only  of  ourselves,  but "  her  voice  fell  and  her 

head  drooped,  "  of  more  than  ourselves.  Because  next  summer, 
please  God,  if  He  keeps  me  safe  and  alive " 

She  threw  herself  on  her  husband's  bosom  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  and  he  guessed  all. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you,"  Edna  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  you  had  so  much  anxiety,  and  this  will  add  to  it.  I  know  it 
must.  Are  you  afraid  ?  Are  you  sorry  ]  " 

"  Sorry  !  "  the  young  man  cried  with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his  heart.  "  I  sorry  ?  Let  us  thank 
Godi" 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IT  was  in  sunshiny  summer  weather — like  those  days  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  when  she  was  first  married — that  Edna's  little 
baby  came  to  her.  The  same  evening  there  came  to  the  tall 
elm-tree  in  their  little  bit  of  garden  a  blackbird,  which,  like 
Southey's  thrush,  took  up  his  abode  there,  and  sung — morning, 
noon,  and  night — his  rich,  loud,  contented  song  to  the  mother, 
as  she  lay,  a  "  happy  prisoner,"  with  her  first-born  by  her  side. 
In  after  days,  Edna  never  heard  a  blackbird's  note  without 
remembering  that  time,  and  its  ecstasy  of  restful  joy. 

What  need  to  write  about  it  ?  a  joy  common  as  daylight,  yet 
ever  fresh  :  to  the  queen  who  gives  an  heir  to  millions,  or  the 
poor  toiler  in  field  or  mill  who  brings  only  a  new  claimant  for 
the  inheritance  of  labour  and  poverty.  But  upon  neither  does 
the  unknown  future  look  with  angry  eye  :  the  present  is  all  in 
all.  So  it  was  with  Edna.  Her  eldest  son  was  born  amidst 
considerable  straitness  of  means,  and  many  anxieties.  His 
mother  made  him  no  costly  baby-clothes,  nor  welcomed  him  in 
a  grand  nursery,  with  every  device  of  fantastic  love  :  she  only 
took  him  in  her  arms  and  rejoiced  over  him — as  the  Hebrew 
women  rejoiced  of  old— her  man-child,  her  gift  from  the  Lord. 

And  William  Stedman — the  young  man  thrown  ignorantly 
and  unthinkingly,  as  most  young  men  are,  into  the  mystery  and 
responsibility  of  fatherhood — how  did  he  feel  1 

Whatever  he  felt,  he  said  little  :  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
Baying  much — -except  to  his  wife.  Nor,  at  first,  did  he  take 
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very  much  notice  of  the  small  creature,  in  \vhom  his  own  face 
was  so  funnily  reproduced.  But  he  never  forgot  something 
repeated  to  him  by  his  sister-in-law  during  a  certain  fearfiu 
half-hour  when  his  wife  lay,  half  conscious,  her  life  hanging  on 
a  thread — "Tell  William  to  be  a  real  father  to  my  poor 
baby." 

Many  a  time,  when  nobody  saw  him,  Dr.  Stedman  would 
creep  in  and  look  at  his  boy,  a  grave  tender  look,  as  if  he  were 
pondering  on  the  future — his  son's  and  his  own — with  infinite 
humility,  yet  without  dread.  More  sadly  wise  than  Edna  in 
worldly  things,  and  not  having — no  man  has — that  natural 
instinct  for  children  which  makes  them  a  pure  joy,  and,  at  first, 
nothing  else  :  yet  it  was  clear  that  he  too  was  striving  to  take 
np  the  conjoint  burden  of  parenthood — accepting  both  its 
pleasantness  and  its  pain  :  and  so  was  likely  to  become  worthy 
— oh,  how  few  men  are  ! — of  being  a  father. 

Letty  did  not  understand  her  sister's  felicity  at  all.  She 
thought  the  baby  would  be  a  great  trouble  and  a  great  expense, 
when  they  had  cares  enough  already.  She  wondered  how 
people  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry  unless  they  had  every- 
thing nice  and  comfortable  about  them — as  was  far  from  the 
case  here,  especially  of  late,  when  double  work  had  fallen  upon 
poor  Letty's  elegant  shoulders.  She  had  more  than  once 
declared  that  if  ever  a  baby  was  born  she  would  look  out  for 
a  situation,  and  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from  the  burden  of 
her  maintenance,  and  herself  from  the  alarming  duties  of  a 
maiden  aunt.  But  Letty  always  talked  of  things  much  oftener 
than  she  did  them  ;  and  besides But  it  is  useless  attempt- 
ing to  analyse  her  motives ;  probably  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  had  no  motives  at  all.  As  she  said  one  day  to  Julius,  whc 
all  this  winter  and  spring  had  kept  coming  and  going,  some- 
times absenting  himself  for  weeks,  then  again  appearing  every 
evening  at  his  brother's  house,  to  sit  with  Edna  and  Letty, 
though  he  paid  the  latter  no  particular  attention — "  What  did 
it  matter  where  she  went  or  what  she  did? — nobody  cared 
about  her — she  was  a  solitary  creature,  and  therefore  quite 
free." 

The  evening  she  gave  utterance  to  this  pathetic  sentiment, 
Aunt  Letty  was  a  very  lovely  object  to  behold.  She  had  taken 
the  baby,  for  though  not  enthusiastic  over  it,  she  was  a  woman 
still,  and  liked  to  nurse  it  and  "  cuddle  "  it  sometimes.  As  it 
Jay  asleep  on  her  shoulder,  with  one  of  its  tiny  hands  clutching 
her  finger,  and  her  other  hand  supporting  it,  she  looked  not 
unlike  one  of  Kaffaelle's  Madonnas. 
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"  Stop  a  minute — just  as  you  are ;  I  want  to  sketch  you,'4 
said  Julius,  rousing  himself  from  a  long  gaze — not  at  the  baby, 
for  whom,  though  it  was  his  namesake,  Uncle  Julius  had 
testified  no  exuberant  admiration.  But  still,  it  being  safely 
asleep,  he  continued  sitting  with  Letty  in  the  drawing-room,  as 
he  had  got  into  a  habit  of  doing  of  evenings,  since  Edna's 
disappearance  upstairs. 

"Dear  me,  Julius,  I  should  think  you  were  quite  tired  of 
taking  my  likeness  ;  but  Edna  will  be  in  raptures  if  you  draw 
the  baby." 

Julius  curled  his  satirical  lip — more  satirical  and  less  sweet 
than  it  once  was,  and  then  said  with  a  certain  compunction, 
"  Oh,  very  well ;  I'd  do  much  to  please  Edna,  the  dearest  little 
woman  that  ever  was  born.  How  she  puts  up  with  a  fellow 
like  me  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  think,  that  night  I  walked 
our  street  with  Will,  and  we  did  not  know  but  that  she  might 
slip  away  from  us  before  the  morning,  I  would  almost  have 
given  my  life  for  poor  Edna's." 

The  voice  was  so  full  of  feeling,  that  Aunt  Letty  opened  her 
eyes  wide  to  stare  at  Uncle  Julius — only  to  stare  :  the  pene- 
trating, yet  loving  gleam  of  sympathy  was  not  in  those  large 
beautiful  orbs  of  hers. 

"  Not  that  my  life  would  have  been  much  of  a  gift,"  added 
Julius.  "  It  is  of  little  value  now  to  me  or  to  anybody.  Once, 
perhaps,  and  under  different  circumstances,  it  might  have 
been." 

Letty  dropped  her  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  her  rejected 
lover  had  made  any  reference  to  those  "  circumstances,"  though 
she  had  sometimes  tried,  a  little  coquettishly,  to  find  out 
whether  he  remembered  them  or  not.  For  it  was  provoking, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he  should  so  quickly  have  overcome 
a  passion  which  he  had  vowed  would  be  eternal — that  he  could 
see  her — Letty — in  all  her  fascinations,  weekly,  daily,  if  he  so 
wished,  and  yet  be  as  apparently  indifferent  to  her  as  he  was  to 
the  many  other  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  was 
always  talking  about  and  criticising,  as  probably  he  criticised 
her  to  them  in  return.  The  idea  rather  vexed  Letty. 

She,  and  even  his  own  brother,  knew  little  of  Julius's  life 
beyond  what  they  saw  when  he  made  his  erratic  appearanceg 
and  disappearances.  Now,  as  of  old,  all  his  brother's  friends 
were  his,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  his  friends  were  also 
his  brother's.  Julius  cultivated  a  class  of  intimacies  which 
William  had  never  cared  much  for,  and  now  cared  less — the 
floating  spin-drift  of  literary,  artistic,  and  semi-theatrical  society, 
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clever  men,  and  not  bad  men ;  at  least  nobody  much  knew 
whether  they  were  bad  or  good,  and  certainly  nobody  much 
cared,  brains  being  of  far  greater  use,  and  at  a  far  higher 
premium  than  morals.  With  this  set,  lounging  about  during 
the  day,  and  meeting  of  nights  at  various  well-known  symposia 
of  men, — only  men,  and  not  their  wives,  even  if  they  had  any, — 
Julius  spent  much  of  his  time.  But  he  never  brought  these 
friends  to  his  brother's  house,  or,  indeed,  said  much  about  them, 
except  that  they  were  "  such  jolly  clever  fellows — so  excessively 
amusing." 

Amusement  was,  however,  not  his  whole  pursuit.  He  some- 
times took  vehement  fits  of  work,  which  lasted  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps  a  week  or  two ;  then  he  would  throw  up  his  picture,  in 
whatever  stage  it  was,  and  devote  himself  to  every  form  of 
ingenious  idling.  In  short,  he  was  slowly  drifting  into  that 
desultory,  useless  existence,  grasping  at  everything  and  taking 
a  firm  hold  of  nothing,  which,  without  any  actual  vice,  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  calm,  pure  life — laborious  and  full  of 
labour's  reward  — which  is  the  making  of  a  real  man. 

And  its  effects  were  already  beginning  to  be  painfully 
apparent.  Sallow  cheeks,  restless  eyes,  hand  shaking  and 
nervous ;  brightening  up  towards  night,  but  of  mornings,  as  he 
confessed,  utterly  good  for  nothing  except  to  lounge  and  smoke, 
or  lie  and  sleep  in  thankful  torpor — all  these  signs  foreboded 
fatally  for  poor  Julius.  His  brother  began  to  doctor  him  for 
"  dyspepsia  ; "  but  Edna,  less  learned,  yet  clearer-eyed,  detected 
a  something  more — a  sickness  of  the  soul,  far  sadder,  and  more 
difficult  of  cure. 

He  who  had  no  one  to  think  of  but  himself,  who  earned  a 
tolerable  livelihood  which  he  spent  wholly  upon  himself,  was 
beginning  to  look  older  and  more  anxious  than  his  brother  with 
all  his  burdens. 

Now,  while  Letty  and  Julius  were  talking  lightly  down-stairs, 
in  Edna's  room  overhead  was  a  grave  silence.  William,  coming 
in  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  beside  his  wife's  sofa,  had  fallen  dead 
asleep  through  sheer  weariness.  And  Edna  was  watching  him 
as  Letty  watched  his  brother,  but  with,  oh  !  what  a  different 
sort  of  gaze  !  The  difference  which  always  had  been,  and 
would  be  to  the  last  ;  eyes  that  said  honestly,  "  I  love  you  ;  '• 
and  the  coquettish,  down-dropped  glance  that  inquired  selfishly^ 
"  I  wonder  how  much  you  love  me  1 " 

Women  are  often  attracted  by  their  opposites  in  men,  and 
perhaps  some  woman,  bright  and  wise,  with  large  patience,  and 
courage  enough  to  sustain  both  herself  and  him,  might  have 
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loved  deeply  and  understood  thoroughly  this  Julius  Stedinan, 
Bat  Letty — beautiful  Letty — was  not  that  sort  of  woman. 
Therefore,  while  he  made  his  last  remark  about  his  life  being  of 
no  value  to  anybody,  she  only  sat  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Yes,  mine  is  a  wasted  life,  Letty.  I  shall  end  life  like 
that  stranded  ship  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore ;  you  remember 
it?" 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Letty,  blushing  a  little.  "  Or  if  it  is  so, 
it  will  be  your  own  fault.  You  artists  are  always  so  miserably 
poor." 

"  Some  of  us  do  pretty  well  though,  if  we  run  after  titled 
patrons  and  high  society.  Or  if  we  happen  to  be  especially 
fascinating,  we  marry  rich  wives,  and '' 

"  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of  doing,"  interrupted 
Letty,  with  some  acrimony.  "  Indeed  it  struck  me  there  was 
more  than  met  the  eye  in  a  hint  Mrs.  Marchmont  gave  me  to- 
day, as  I  dare  say  Mr.  Marchmont  has  given  to  you." 

"  What  1 ''  asked  Julius,  eagerly. 

"  That,  if  you  liked  to  change  your  career,  he  thought  so  well 
of  you,  and  of  your  extreme  cleverness  for  everything — business 
included — that  he  w^ould  take  you  into  their  house  at  once  ; 
first  as  a  clerk,  and  then  as  partner." 

u  '  Marchmont  and  Stedman,  indigo-planters  ! '  How  grand 
it  would  sound  !  W'hat  an  enviable  position  ! "  said  Julius, 
satirically  ;  though  not  confessing  whether  or  not  the  news  had 
come  upon  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  Very  enviable  indeed,''  said  Letty,  gravely  ;  "  and  especially 
with  Miss  Lily  Marchmont  to  share  it." 

Julius  winced,  but  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh. 

"  Lily  Marchmont — poor  Lily  I  A  nice  creature  !  if  she  were 
only  a  little  taller,  and  not  quite  so  fat." 

"  She  is  getting  as  thin  as  a  shadow  now,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Letty,  in  much  annoyance.  "  But  it  is  no  use  speaking  to  you, 
or  trying  to  get  anything  out  of  you,  Julius.  Indeed,  you're 
not  worth  thinking  about." 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  ever  did  me  the  honour  to  think  about 
me  at  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Letty,  with  an  air  of  sweet  simplicity. 
"  Who  could  help  it  when  you  are  always  here,  and  everybody 
is  so  fond  of  you,  and  makes  such  a  fuss  over  you  ?  Edna  told 
me  that  if  anything  had  happened  to  her,  you  were  to  come 
back  and  live  here  again.  I  was  to  tell  you  that  she  depended 
upon  you  to  take  care  of  and  comfort  William." 

"  Toor  Edna — dear  Edna — to  fancy  I  could  comfort  anybody! 
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But  this  is  ridiculous  !  "  added  he,  abruptly.  "  Here  are  Edna 
and  Will  both  as  jolly  as  possible,  and  that  young  rascal  besides, 
to  carry  down  the  ugly  name  of  Stedman  to  remotest  ages. 
Everybody  is  all  right — except  me — and  as  to  what  becomes  of 
me  who  cares  ?  Not  a  soul  in  this  mortal  world.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  I  am  wasting  your  time  .  .  .  Just  move  your 
right  hand,  Letty,  please  ...  No,  the  fingers  closer  together. 
May  I  place  them  ?  " 

u  Yes.  only  don't  wake  the  baby." 

"  That  would  be  a  catastrophe." 

Julius  knelt  down,  and  with  hot  cheeks  and  hands  that 
trembled  visibly,  tried  to  arrange  his  group  to  his  satisfaction. 
Letty  bade  him  "  take  care,"  and  leaned  her  other  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  carelessly  enough  ;  she  thought  nothing  of  it.  Be- 
sides, was  he  not,  as  she  sometimes  called  him,  her  "  half- 
brother-in-law  ? " 

At  her  touch  the  young  man  looked  up — a  look  no  woman 
can  mistake  :  it  is  madness,  or  deliberate  badness,  if  she  doed 
mistake  it ;  and  then,  turning,  pressed  his  lips  on  her  arm — 
not  tenderly,  not  reverently,  but  with  a  passionate  fierceness 
that  was  less  a  kiss  than  a  wound. 

So  the  barrier  was  broken  down  between  them,  and  Letty 
knew — as  any  girl  of  common  perception  must  have  known — 
that  the  indifference  was  all  a  sham,  that  her  discarded  lover 
was  just  as  desperately  in  love  with  her  as  ever. 

Was  she  glad  or  sorry  ?  She  really  could  not  tell ;  but  she 
Was  considerably  agitated.  She  started  up,  regardless  of  the 
baby,  and  shook  down  angrily  her  lace  sleeve. 

"  Julius,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  I  am  not.  You  used  to  let  me  kiss  you  once.  Give  me  the 
right  to  do  it  again." 

And  he  came  nearer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  ouf 
what  he  threatened,  when  some  instinct  of  gentlemanhooc! 
made  him  pause.  But  he  grasped  both  her  hands,  and  looker 
in  her  face,  half  mad  with  the  passion  that  was  consuming  him, 
No  sentimental  philandering — no  child's  play,  or  silly  flirtation 
• — but  a  violent  passion,  the  first  he  ever  had,  and — would  it  be 
fee  last  ? 

Some  women  might  have  hated  him  for  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  showed  it — strong,  proud,  reticent  women,  whose  love 
must  be  given  as  a  free  gift,  or  else  is  wholly  -unattainable — 
but  Letty  did  not  hate  him.  Indeed  she  rather  liked  being 
taken  by  storm  in  this  way.  It  was  decidedly  amusing. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  cried.     "  See,  you  are  waking  the  baby." 
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Which  remorseless  infant  now  set  up  a  howl  loud  enough  tn 
frighten  away  all  the  lovers  in  Christendom. 

Julius  stopped  his  ears.  "  Take  it  away — horrid  little  thing  ! 
But,  Letty,"  and  he  seized  her  hands  again,  "  you  must  come 
back  to  me  at  once,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  shall  wait 
here  till  you  come  back  if  it  is  till  midnight,  or  next  morning. 
So  you  had  better  come.  Promise  you  will." 

She  promised,  though  with  a  very  dim  intention  of  keeping 
her  word.  In  truth,  all  she  wanted  at  that  moment  was  to  get 
rid  of  him — any  how,  in  any  way ;  for  she  felt  rather  afraid  of 
him.  "  He  looked,"  she  afterwards  confessed  to  Edna,  u  as  if 
he  could  have  kissed  me,  or  killed  me,  it  was  all  one,  and  didn't 
much  matter  which." 

It  was  true.  Men — no  worse  men  than  Julius — have  some- 
times killed  the  woman  they  were  in  love  with,  on  scarcely  more 
provocation. 

But  when,  having  resigned  her  charge  to  the  nurse,  Letty 
ran  up  into  her  own  room,  she  began  to  recover  herself.  There 
was  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  being  once  more  made  love  to, 
when  she  had  half  feared  such  a  thing  would  never  happen 
again  ;  that  she  should  have  to  sink  into  a  drudge  and  a  maiden 
aunt,  obliged  to  help  in  other  people's  work,  and  contemplate 
from  a  distance  other  people's  joys — a  picture  not  too  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Letty  Kenderdine.  Now,  at  least,  she 
could  be  married  if  she  chose — it  was  entirely  her  own  fault  if 
she  were  not.  After  her  dull  life  in  her  brother-in-law's  house, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  spirit  of  the  old  song  ran  in  her 
head — 

"  Come  deaf,  or  come  Hind,  or  come  cripple, 

0  come,  ony  ane  o*  ye  a' ! 
Better  be  married  to  something, 
Than  no  to  be  married  ava." 

And  Julius  Stedman  was  not  a  despisable  "  something."  He 
,iad  youth,  good  looks,  good  manners,  good  brains.  Everybody 
admired  him — so  did  Letty  too,  in  her  way.  And  then  he  was 
so  frantically  in  love  with  her. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  she  thought,  as  she  stood  arranging  her  hair 
At  the  glass,  which  gave  back  by  no  means  a  disagreeable 
reflection.  "  Poor  fellow  !  I'm  sure  I  could  have  liked  him  very 
much,  if  he  had  but  had  a  little  more  money." 

She  was  here  summoned  for  some  inevitable  house  business, 
which  she  got  through  absently — there  was  little  pleasure  in 
keeping  other  people's  houses.  If  she  had  one  of  her  own  now 
— really  prettv  and  comfortable — it  would  be  quite  different 
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And  she  caught  herself  reckoning,  with  arithmetical  precision, 
how  much  it  would  be  possible  for  Julius  Stedman  to  earn  per 
annum,  supposing  he  painted  a  picture  regularly  every  three 
months,  as,  of  course,  he  might  easily  do,  and  sold  it,  which  was 
a  little  more  difficult. 

So  serious  a  calculation  made  Letty  look  a  little  grave — at 
any  rate  quiet — when  she  entered  her  sister's  room,  and  stood 
watching  the  group  there.  William,  shaken  from  his  sleepiness 
by  the  energetic  howling  of  his  little  son,  had  resigned  himself 
to  circumstances,  and  now  sat,  looking  very  tired  indeed,  but 
exceedingly  amused  and  contented,  watching  that  young  hero 
take  his  supper.  While  the  mother — the  pale,  bright-eyed, 
smiling  mother — but  God  only  knows  what  is  in  the  heart  of 
mothers.  It  was  but  a  poor  room,  plainly  furnished  too,  but  in 
its  narrow  compass  it  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  this  world's 
best  joys. 

"Come  here,  Letty,"  said  William,  kindly ;  "just  look  at  that 
young  gentleman.  Isn't  he  enjoying  himself]  He  will  be 
taking  a  walk  in  the  Park,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  Aunt 
Letty,  in  no  time." 

Letty  laughed.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  touched  by  the 
happiness  before  her  ;  perhaps  there  came  also  a  little  of  the 
sad  feeling  which  must  come  to  the  best  and  most  unselfish  of 
unmarried  women  at  times,  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  running 
its  busy  race,  enjoying  daily  its  natural  joys,  and  she  shut  out. 
She,  Letty  Kenderdine,  handsome  and  admired  as  she  was.  or 
had  been,  was  now  first  object  to  no  one — except  that  poor 
fellow  downstairs. 

"Letty  looks  as  grave  as  a  judge,"  said  Edna,  turning  a 
moment  from  her  sucking  child — her  little  blossom  of  paradise, 
to  the  common  world.  "  Is  anything  the  matter  ] " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  answered  Letty,  with  a  novel  reticence,  and 

blushing  extremely.  "Only When  is  William  coming 

down  to  supper  ] " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  William,  stretching  himself  out  in  lazy 
content,  and  regarding  tenderly  his  wife  and  son.  "  Tell  Julius 
• By-the-by,  is  he  here  still  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Tell  him,  I  wish  he  would  have  his  supper  without  minding 
me.  If  he  had  been  up  nearly  every  night  for  a  week,  and  had 
a  wife  and  baby  on  his  mind  besides,  I  am  sure  he  would  excuse 
me.  You'll  take  care  of  him,  won't  you,  Letty  ?  See  that  ho 
is  comfortable,  and  be  kind  to  him.  He  has  been  so  very  kind 
and  good  lately — poor  Julius  ! H 
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Letty  felt  that  fate  was  against  her.  To  explain  to  William 
— then  and  there — William,  whom  she  was  always  a  little  afraid 
of — the  reason  why  she  could  not  go  down  and  entertain  his 
brother,  was  simply  impossible.  At  least  she  said  to  herself 
that  it  was.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  better  in  eveiy  way, 
would  save  trouble  and  prevent  future  misunderstandings,  that 
she  should  just  hear  what  Julius  had  to  say,  give  him  his  answer, 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  nonsense  at  once  ?  For  it  must  be  put 
a  stop  to — of  course  it  must.  And  then  she  would  again  go 
out  as  a  governess,  and  who  knew  what  might  happen  ?  Some 
wealthy,  sedate,  respectable  widower — about  whose  circum- 
stances and  position  there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt — who 
would  not  expect  too  much,  and  would  make  her  very  happy 
and  comfortable.  And  then  she  thought  of  Julius — how  hand- 
some he  was,  and  how  wildly  in  love  with  her, — and  Letty 
sighed. 

She  took  a  long  time  to  order  supper,  and  again  went  up 
into  her  room  while  it  was  being  laid,  to  give  to  her  dress  a  few 
last  touches,  so  as  to  make  herself  look  as  well  as  possible. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  human  nature  to  declare  that 
Letty  was  quite  composed,  quite  cold-blooded.  As  she  looked 
in  the  gltles  at  the  fair  face  which  was  already  beginning  to  fade, 
she  thought  of  Edna  who  never  was  pretty,  who  had  not  cared 
whether  she  was  pretty  or  not,  to  whom  growing  old  had  no 
terrors ;  for  was  she  not  wife  and  mother,  loved  with  a  love 
that  was  at  once  strong  and  tender,  protecting  and  adoring  1 
Letty's  heart  beat  a  pulse  or  two  faster.  Yes,  such  a  love  would 
be  "  nice "  to  have.  Neither  solemn  nor  satisfying,  delicious 
nor  desperate,  merely  "  nice."  But  of  course  it  could  not  be. 
A  year's  experience  of  what  marriage  is — upon  a  limited  income 
— had  given  Letty  a  deeper  dread  than  ever  of  poverty. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  "  thought  she,  "  why  are  some  people  so  very 
fortunate,  and  others  so  very  unfortunate,  and  all  for  no  fault  of 
their  own  ? "  And  then  she  gave  the  final  brush  to  her 
shining  hair,  and  went  down  to  "  that  poor  fellow." 

He  was  a  poor  fellow.  He  was  mad — literally  mad — with  a 
passion  against  which  he  had  struggled  as  much  as  was  in  his 
nature  to  struggle,  but  in  vain.  This  insanity — shall  we 
anatomise  it  ? — I  think  not.  God  knows  what  an  awful  thing 
it  is  ;  and  some  women  know  it  too,  and  have  witnessed  it,  aa 
Letty  did  now.  But  seldom  the  best  or  highest  kind  of  women ; 
for  the  lover  is  very  much  what  the  loved  one  makes  him  to  be ; 
and  no  passion,  however  hopeless,  which  has  not  been  need- 
lessly tortured  by  its  object,  stung  with  coldness  one  day  and 
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lulled  by  tenderness  the  next,  is  ever  likely  to  degrade  itself  by 
grovelling  in  the  dust — as,  his  first  burst  of  impetuous  tyranny 
over,  Julius  grovelled  this  night. 

"  Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  Letty  !  *'  he  cried,  throwing  himself 
before  her,  kissing  her  hands,  her  feet,  the  very  hem  of  her 
gown.  "  I  have  tried  all  these  months  to  forget  you — to  live 
without  you — and  I  cannot  do  it.  If  you  will  not  marry  me  I 
shall  go  to  utter  ruin.  For  I  can  understand  now  how  men 
drink  themselves  to  death,  or  take  to  gambling,  or  buy  a  pistol 
and " 

"  Oh,  stop  !"  exclaimed  Letty,  shuddering;  "please  do  not 
talk  about  such  dreadful  things.  You  are  very  cruel  to  frighten 
me  so." 

And  she  began  to  sob — real  honest  sobs  and  tears.  They 
drove  Julius  quite  beside  himself  for  the  time  being. 

"  I  frighten  you  ?  Then  you  do  care  for  me  1  Oh,  try  to 
care  for  me !" 

He  sprang  from  his  knees  and  clutched  her — a  clutch  rather 
than  a  clasp — tight  in  his  embrace,  and  kissed  her  innumerable 
times. 

"  Julius,  for  shame  ! "  was  all  she  said,  still  sobbing  angrily 
like  a  child. 

He  released  her  at  once. 

"You  are  right.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  acted 
more  like  a  brute  than  a  gentleman.  Shall  I  atone  for  it  by 
going  away,  never  to  enter  your  presence  more  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  quite  see  the  necessity  of  that,"  said  Letty,  half 
smiling. 

And  then  the  poor  frantic  fellow  snatched  her  to  his  arms  once 
more,  and  vowed  that  if  she  would  only  say  to  him  one  loving 
word,  neither  heaven  nor  hell  should  prevent  his  marrying  her. 

"  But,"  said  Letty,  when  she  had  suffered  him  to  calm  down 
a  little,  and  had  taken  a  brief  opportunity  to  arrange  her  hair, 
and  seat  herself  in  her  proper  place  at  table,  in  case  anybody 
should  come  in,  "what  in  the  wide  world  are  we  to  marry 
upon  ?  " 

16  Never  mind — I'll  see  to  that.  I  shall  be  as  strong  as  a 
lion,  as  bold  as  Hercules,  as  patient  and  hard-working  as — well, 
as  my  brother  Will  himself,  if  you  will  only  love  me,  Letty — 
only  love  me  !  Oh,  say  it ! — say  it  over  and  over  again  !  "  and 
his  dry  and  thirsting  eyes  seemed  ready  to  drink  in,  like  water 
m  the  desert,  every  look  of  this  beautiful,  beloved  woman. 
"  Tell  me,  my  sweetest,  that  you  really  love  me  t " 

Letty  hardly, knew  what  had  come  over  her.     As  she  after 
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wards  confessed  to  Edna,  it  was  the  greatest  piece  of  folly  she 
ever  committed  in  her  life — she  could  scarcely  tell  even  if  it 
were  speaking  the  truth  or  not — but  what  could  she  do  ?  she 
was  obliged  to  say  something  just  to  quiet  him.  So  she  looked 
into  her  lover's  face,  and  answered  smilingly,  "  Yes." 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  man's  undoing  has  been  the 
woman's  doing. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

DR.  STEDMAN  did  not  get  the  quiet  evening  he  had  promised 
himself — a  comfort  in  his  busy  life  only  too  rare.  He  might 
easily  have  endorsed,  out  of  his  own  experience,  the  brief 
question  and  answer  recorded  of  two  companions — "  My  dear 
friend,  when  shall  you  take  a  little  rest  ?  "  "  In  my  grave  !  " 
But  if  any  such  thought  came  across  him,  this  brave  Christian 
man  would  have  smothered  down  the  weak  complaining, 
knowing  that  life  is  meant  for  labour,  and  the  grave  is  our  only 
place  of  righteous  rest, — or,  perhaps,  not  even  there. 

Still,  for  the  time  being,  the  hard- worked  doctor  felt  excess- 
ively tired — too  tired  to  talk  much.  He  laid  his  head  on  his 
wife's  shoulder,  and  watched  the  baby,  who  was  fast  asleep 
across  her  lap,  until  his  face  gradually  softened,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  child  or  father  looked  most  peaceful  and 
content.  Very  like  they  were  too — with  that  strange  inherited 
likeness  which  is  seen  strongest  immediately  after  birth — often 
then  vanishing,  to  reappear  years  after  in  the  coffin  ;  but  it  made 
the  young  mother's  heart  leap  when  she  looked  at  her  child. 

"  I  am  so  glad  he  is  like  you,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  he 
will  grow  up  your  very  image.  I  could  not  wish  him  a  bettei 
blessing.0 

"  I  could — ay,  and  I'll  help  him  to  get  it  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  A  wife  ! — and  just  such  a  wife  as  his  mother  ! " 

"  Oh,  Will ! — oh,  papa,  I  mean — for  you  must  learn  to  be 
called  that  now,"  said  Edna,  with  her  own  merry  laugh,  though 
all  the  while  in  each  eye  was  a  bright,  glittering  tear.  And 
then  she  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  the  two  overfull 
hearts  met  silently  together  over  the  little  creature  that  owed 
its  being  to  their  love — whose  future  was  to  them  utterly, 
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awfully  unknown — except  so  far  as  it  lay,  humanly  speaking, 
in  their  parental  hands — to  guide  or  misguide — to  ruin  or  to 
save. 

"  And  now  I  must  go  down  and  bid  good  night  to  Julius — 
Uncle  Julius.  I  wonder  whether  his  nephew  and  namesake 
will  at  all  take  after  him." 

Edna  shrank  involuntarily,  and  then  said,  with  the  infinite 
yearning  pity  that  happy  people  feel  towards  those  who  have 
missed  happiness — 

"  Yes,  you  should  go  down  to  him  for  a  little — poor  Julius!  — 
and  bring  me  up  my  work-basket  out  of  the  little  room  behind 
the  dining-room,  for  I  have  his  gloves  there,  which  I  promised 
to  mend  three  weeks  ago.  Oh,  what  an  age  seems  to  have  gone 
by  since  then  !  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God  ! "  muttered  Will,  as  he  went  away  quietly 
— all  the  house  dreaded  to  commit  the  enormity  of  waking  the 
baby — and  hunted  for  several  minutes  in  the  little  room — his 
wife's  special  room.  There,  her  household  relics  lay  scattered 
about,  Letty's  regency  not  being  remarkable  for  neatness.  But 
the  right  mistress  would  soon  be  back  again  to  resume  her 
place,  and  put  everything  in  order.  And  oh,  to  think  what 
might  have  been ! — of  the  households,  of  which  he  happened 
to  have  known  several  lately — where  the  mistress  had  vanished 
thus,  and  never  come  back  again — alas,  never  more  ! 

The  young  husband  shuddered,  and  then,  with  a  thrill  of 
thankful  joy,  put  the  sickening  thought  away  from  him,  and 
went  back  into  his  ordinary  life  and  ordinary  cares,  of  which 
not  the  lightest  was  his  brother  Julius. 

In  early  youth,  people  find  it  hard  enough  to  bear  their  own 
burdens ;  later  on,  they  learn  to  be  thankful  when  these  are 
only  their  own  ;  for  each  day  brings  with  it,  in  a  manner  that 
none  but  the  wholly  selfish  can  escape  from,  only  too  heavy  a 
share  of  the  burdens  of  other  people.  As  Will  fulfilled  his 
wife's  small  mission,  he  pondered  with  an  anxiety,  sometimes 
dormant,  but  never  quite  subdued,  over  Julius. 

The  dining-room  was  so  silent,  that  at  first  he  thought  Julius 
was  gone,  and  so  entered  suddenly — to  see,  what  made  him  for 
the  moment  instinctively  draw  back,  feeling  himself  exceedingly 
de  trop. 

The  supper-table,  laid  an  hour  before,  remained  just  as  it  was ; 
while,  sitting  on  a  sofa  together,  sitting  very  close  together,  with 
his  hands  clasping  both  hers,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face — 
the  intense  passionate  gaze  which  told  but  one  possible  tale — 
were  Letty  and  Julius. 
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Both  started  up,  and  sprang  apart ;  but  Letty  recovered 
herself  much  the  sooner,  saying,  in  quite  a  careless  voice,  though 
her  cheeks  were  hot  and  her  manner  slightly  nervous — 

"  Come  in,  William.     We  have  been  waiting  for  you." 

William  stood,  quite  confounded,  doubting  the  evidence  of  his 
eyes  and  ears.  Then  he  said,  rather  sharply — u  You  need  not 
have  waited,  for  I  told  you  I  was  not  coming  to  supper  : "  and 
paused  for  some  explanation. 

But  none  came.  Letty,  with  great  composure — she  was  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing — took  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  officiating 
there,  managed  not  only  to  eat  a  good  supper,  but  to  keep  up 
an  easy  conversation.  True,  she  had  it  all  to  herself.  Will  was 
too  honest  to  say  more  than  half-a-dozen  commonplace  words, 
and  shrank  into  silence  ;  and  Julius,  after  meeting  a  warning 
glance  from  Letty,  did  the  same. 

But  the  young  lover  was  like  a  lover,  painfully  nervous 
trembling  with  smothered  excitement.  He  could  not  look  his 
brother  in  the  eyes ;  yet  William  was  struck  by  the  mixture  of 
sadness  and  rapture  that  came  and  went  in  lights  and  shadows 
over  his  sensitive  face.  His  was  not  the  calm  of  assured  happi- 
ness, but  the  fitful,  desperate  joy  of  a  child  who  has  hunted  down 
a  butterfly  and  caught  it  under  his  cap,  yet  scarcely  dares  to 
believe  it  is  safe  there,  or  to  look  for  it,  lest  he  should  find  it 
flown  away  after  all. 

Supper  over,  Letty,  with  a  brief  good-night  to  Julius,  coquet- 
tish rather,  but  careless  and  indifferent  as  any  other  good-night, 
vanished  upstairs,  and  the  two  brothers  were  left  alone.  Julius 
took  up  his  hat  to  go. 

"  Ju  !  "  said  Will,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looking 
him  hard  in  the  face,  "  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  1  " 

"  No,  nothing  !  "  The  words  came  out  hurriedly,  and  then 
he  repeated  them  in  an  altogether  changed  and  suppressed  tone 
— the  sudden  and  causeless  depression  which  was  one  of  his 
characteristics.  "  No,  nothing  !  " 

Will  of  course  said  no  more. 

But  when  he  had  shut  the  hall-door  upon  his  brother,  he  went 
up  to  his  wife  with  a  countenance  on  which  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  anger  or  grief  predominated. 

"  Oh,  husband,  what  is  the  matter  *? — what  has  vexed  you  ?  " 

"  Vexed  is  hardly  the  word ;  but  I  am  sorely  grieved  and 
perplexed.  Where  is  Letty  1 " 

"Gone  upstairs.  She  looked  in  here  a  minute  and  went 
away." 

u  Did  she  say  nothing — tell  you  nothing  ?  " 

o  2 
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"No." 

And  then,  seeing  how  pale  his  wife  grew,  he  told  her  in  a  few 
vords  all  he  had  witnessed. 

"If  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed.  I  don't 
know  how  you  women  feel  in  such  matters — that  is  ordinary 
women  :  not  my  wife — I  know  her  mind  ! — but  if  Letty  is  not 
engaged  to  Julius,  and  allows  this,  I  might  say  a  few  sharp 
words  concerning  her,  even  though  she  is  your  sister." 

Edna  was  silent.  The  strong  tie  of  blood,  which,  in  tende. 
and  faithful  hearts,  will  bear  such  long  straining,  kept  her  silent 
but  she  looked  exceedingly  sad. 

"  The  girl  cannot  know  what  she  is  doing,"  said  Dr.  Stedman, 
rising  and  pacing  the  room  in  exceeding  annoyance.  "It  is  like 
the  fable  of  the  boys  and  the  frogs — sport  to  her  and  death  to 
him.  For  he  is  just  as  mad  after  her  as  ever.  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes.  And  she  will  never  marry  him  ;  she  will  marry  nobody 
that  is  not  well  off ;  I  heard  her  say  so  only  yesterday." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  her.  It  would  be 
madness  in  any  poor  man  to  think  of  marrying  tor.  She  wants, 
not  an  honest,  loving  husband,  which  some  people  I  could  name 
were  silly  enough  to  care  for  and  think  worth  having,  but  an 
establishment  and  a  few  thousands  a  year." 

Edna  could  not  answer.     She  knew  this  was  true. 

"  Not  that  I  blame  her ;  and  I  hope  she'll  get  her  desire," 
said  Will,  waxing  hotter  every  moment.  "  But  in  the  meantime 
she  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  my  brother  Julius.  And  it  is  not 
merely  making  a  fool  of  him  ;  she  is  making  him  despise  her 
and  through  her,  all  women.  Edna,  when  once  a  man  gets 
that  notion  into  his  head — that  you  are  no  better  than  we  are ; 
that  there  is  nothing  worshipful  about  you  ;  nothing  for  a  poor 
fellow  to  look  up  to  and  hold  fast  by  in  this  wicked,  contemptible 
world — it's  all  over  with  him  !  If  he  does  not  respect  women, 
he  respects  nothing.  He  goes  down,  down,  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  been  wiser,  and  had  never  taken  her  into 
my  house,  or  never  let  my  brother  set  foot  within  it.  For  I 
know  what  he  is,  and  what  she  is.  She  will  be  the  ruin  of 
him  ! " 

William  spoke  with  a  passion  that  even  his  wife  could  hardly 
understand ;  and  yet  she  felt  he  had  right  on  his  side. 

"  But,"  she  pleaded,  "  perhaps  we  entirely  mistake.  She  may 
have  accepted  him." 

"  Then  why  not  say  so  1  Why  should  he  not  say  so?  I  gave 
him  the  chance.  Of  course,  a  man  holds  his  tongue  till  he  is 
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really  engaged.  Ju  and  I  have  never  once  named  Letty's  name 
between  us.  But  depend  upon  it  there's  something  wrong, 
something  bad,  or  weak,  or  cowardly,  when  a  man  dare  not  tell 
his  own  brother  that  he  is  going  to  be  married.  And  as  for  her 
— Edna,  I  am  sorry,  sorry  to  my  heart,  to  think  ill  of  your 
sister  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"No,  you  cannot :  I  see  that.  Still  she  is  my  sister;  and,  as 
you  said,  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing." 

Will  stopped  in  his  angry  walk,  and  contemplated  the  little 
figure  sitting  in  the  sofa  corner,  in  white  dressing-gown  and  cap, 
so  matronly  calm  and  sweet. 

"  You  are  right,  my  darling  :  she  does  not  know.  Women 
never  do.  I  was  not  a  bad  fellow  as  a  bachelor — only  selfish, 
rough,  worldly :  but  oh  !  how  I  have  learned  to  hate  my  old 
self  now  !  How  thankful  I  am  that  a  certain  little  woman  I 
know  of  came  and  laid  her  fairy  hands  upon  me,  and  led  me 
right,  as  only  women  and  wives  can  !  Strong,  pure,  loving  hands 
they  must  be  :  if  they  are  not,  or  if  they  lead  not  the  right  way 
but  the  wrong — Edna,  if  Julius  goes  to  the  bad  it  will  be  Letty's 
doing." 

"What  is  Letty's  doing1?  and  why  is  William  in  such  a  passion? 
Have  I  got  into  disgrace  about  the  dinner  again  ?  I'm  always 
getting  into  disgrace,  I  think  Nobody  can  please  him  but  you, 
Edna." 

Letty  stood  at  the  door  with  a  pretty  air  of  innocent  sulki- 
ness,  her  candle  in  her  hand',  which,  while  in  the  dusky  twilight 
it  hid  from  her  the  faces  of  her  brother  and  sister,  vividly  dis- 
played her  own.  Such  a  lovely  face  ;  more  dazzling  than  evei 
in  its  expression  of  mischievous  triumph.  A  face  that,  whether 
or  uot  it  could  soothe  or  comfort  a  man,  had  assuredly  in  it  the 
power  to  drive  him  wild. 

"  So  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  after  all  ?  And  you  both 
look  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  don't  want  me,  I'm  sure. 
Good-night,  then,  for  I'm  going  to  bed." 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  sister  Letty,"  replied 
William's  grave  voice.  "Stay:  for  I  had  better  say  it  at 
once." 

Now  in  her  secret  heart  Letty  had  a  great  respect  for  William. 
He  was  the  only  young  man  of  her  acquaintance  who  had  come 
within  fair  reach  of  her  charms  and  not  succumbed  to  them ; 
who  had  been  to  her  the  kindest  of  friends,  but  never  a  lover ; 
over  whom,  well  as  he  liked  her  and  showed  it,  her  fascinations 
had  not  the  slightest  influence.  She  knew  it,  and  stood  in  awe 
of  him  accordingly. 
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She  set  down  her  candle,  and  answered  rather  meekly  than 
otherwise — 

"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  scold  me  I  had  better  take  a  chair, 
/or  I  am  rather  tired.  Your  brother  kept  me  talking  so  very 
long.  But,  then,  you  told  me  to  make  him  comfortable.  And 
really  Julius  is  so  clever — so  exceedingly  amusing." 

She  spoke  flippantly,  and  yet  not  un observantly  ;  she  seemed 
wishful  either  to  throw  dust  in  her  brother-in-law's  eyes,  or  to 
find  out  how  much  he  really  knew  of  the  state  of  things.  But 
her  finesse  was  all  lost  upon  William.  He  said  bluntly  and 
angrily,— 

u  I  wonder,  Letty,  you  dare  look  me  in  the  face  and  mention 
my  brother's  name," 

"  Dare  !     Why  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  know  why." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  then  Letty  said,  care- 
lessly,— 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  because  he  once  made  me  an  offer  and  I 
refused  him,  as  I  have  refused  a  dozen  more.  I  couldn't  help 
that,  you  know." 

"  No,  and  I  never  blamed  you  for  it.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  plain,  decisive  '  No/  as  I  understood  it  was,  and  an  end 
to  the  matter.  Now " 

"  Well,  Dr.  Stedman,  and  now  1 "  mimicked  Letty,  half  mis- 
chievously, and  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  unwilling  to  betray 
herself  until  the  very  last. 

"  It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  say  to  a  lady ;  but  I  have  eyes  in 
my  head,"  said  William,  much  annoyed,  "  and  from  what  I  saw 
this  evening  I  can  only  conclude " 

Letty  began  to  laugh.  "  Oh,  pray  don't  conclude  anything. 
You  are  so  very  particular." 

William  Stedman  turned  away  in  anger — in  something  worse 
than  anger — contempt,  and  was  quitting  the  room  abruptly,  when 
his  wife  caught  his  hand. 

"  William,  stop.  Letty,  do  explain  things  to  him.  Perhaps 
you  meant  nothing  ;  or  you  may  not  quite  know  your  own  mind." 

"  Then  she  ought  to  know  it ;  it  is  mere  weakness  if  she  does 
not.  And  in  such  cases  weakness  is  wickedness.  You  women 
dance  with  lucifer-matches  over  powder-magazines.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Kenderdine.  Your  love  affairs  are  no  business  of 
mine  ;  nor  should  I  take  the  liberty  even  of  naming  them,  were 
it  not  that  Julius  happens  to  be  my  brother.  I  know  him,  and 
you  do  not.  As  I  have  just  been  saying  to  my  wife,  if  you  do 
nut  take  care  you  will  be  the  ruin  of  him." 
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"Shall  I  T'  said  Letty,  a  little  frightened,  and  a  little  touched 
also,  for  there  is  something  in  an  honest  man's  righteous  wrath 
which  carries  conviction  to  even  the  shallowest  natures. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  be  ;  I  told  him  so  ;  but  it  won't  be  in  the  way 
you  imagine.  I  didn't  mean  to  speak — not  just  yet,  for  there's 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip — and  I  know  I  am 
doing  a  very  silly  thing,  which  I  didn't  mean  to  do,  only  some- 
how he  persuaded  me  ;  but Well,  brother  Will,"  and  she 

laughed  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  "  instead  of  abusing  me,  you 
had  better  kiss  and  forgive  me,  for  I'm  not  going  to  harm  Julius. 
I  have  promised  to  marry  him, — that  is,  as  soon  as  he  can  afford 
it." 

She  held  out  her  hands  in  a  pretty  beseeching  way,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  with  something  not  unlike  tears ;  in  truth,  the 
beautiful  Letty  had  not  often  looked  so  womanly  and  so  sweet. 

William  was  melted.  He  embraced  her  warmly,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  have  her  as  a  double  sister.  As  for  Edna,  she  sprang 
to  Letty 's  neck — almost  forgetting  the  baby — and  did — as 
women  always  do  on  these  occasions ;  women  who,  judging  others' 
hearts  by  their  own,  believe  true  love  and  happy  marriage  to  be 
the  utmost  blessedness  of  life. 

Then  they  all  three  settled  down,  as  people  will  settle  down 
from  the  highest  tide  of  emotion  to  a  corresponding  ebb,  a  little 
dull  perhaps,  seeing  that,  after  the  first  warm  impulse,  each  of 
them  had  necessarily  some  reserve.  Besides,  they  were  not 
very  romantic — at  least,  Will  and  Letty  were  not.  As  for 
Edna?  Mercifully,  Heaven  puts  into  some  natures,  especially 
those  destined  for  a  not  easy  life,  a  certain  celestial  leaven — a 
sense  of  the  heroic,  lovely,  and  divine — which  the  world  calls 
romance,  but  which  they  themselves  know  to  be  that  which, 
sustains  them  in  trial,  braces  them  for  bitter  duties,  comforts 
them  when  outside  comforts  are  faint  and  few.  Edna  was  a 
"  romantic"  woman.  You  saw  it  in  her  eyes.  Whether  she 
was  the  better  or  the  worse  for  this  her  life  showed. 

"  My  darling,  you  look  as  pleased  as  if  you  were  going  to  be 
married  yourself." 

"  Do  I,  Will  1 "  and  she  took  a  hand  of  her  husband  and  sister 
— her  two  dearest  on  earth — and  cast  a  fond  look  on  a  third 
small  creature,  still  so  much  a  piece  of  herself  that  she  hardly 
regarded  it  as  a  separate  existence  at  all.  "  Yes,  never  was  a 
happier  woman  than  I  am  this  night,  with  you  and  baby,  and 
Letty  and  Julius,  all  right.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  !  How  very 
glad  I  am  ! "  and  the  wife's  and  mother's  heart  danced  within 
her  at  all  the  joy  that  was  coming  to  her  sister. 
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"  I  know  Julius  will  be  a  good  husband,  not  so  good  as 
William — nobody  could  be  that — but  very,  very  kind  and  good. 
And,  Letty,  you  will  be  his  lady  and  his  queen.  Don't  laugh. 
We  are  queens,  we  women — queens  and  handmaids  too,  and  as 
royal  when  we  serve  as  when  we  rule.  It  is  only  when  we  step 
down  from  our  throne  and  turn  into  nautch-girls  and  harem 
slaves  that  we  degrade  ourselves  and  our  husbands  too." 

"  You  are  talking  poetry,  my  love,"  said  Will,  with  a  tender 
patronising.  "  And  so  I  must  turn  the  tables,  and  talk  a  little 
prose.  Sister  Letty,  may  I  ask,  when  shall  you  and  Julius  be 
married  ? " 

Letty  didn't  know.  She  hoped  rather  soon,  as  she  had  a 
great  objection  to  long  engagements. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  marry  upon  1 " 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  difficulty  which  your  brother  and  I  were 
talking  over  just  when  you  came  in," 

"What,  already?"  said  Edna. 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  It  was  the  most  important  point  of  the 
matter ;  for,  as  I  told  him,  I  have  been  poor  all  my  life,  and 
very  uncomfortable  I  have  found  it,  so  I  am  determined  when  I 
marry  it  shall  not  be  to  poverty.  I  told  Julius  he  must  con- 
trive to  make  an  income — a  good  settled  income — within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  our  engagement  must  necessarily  fall  through. 
Though  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,  for  I  do  like  Julius;  he  is 
handsomer  than  anybody  I  ever  knew — and  so  exceedingly 
amusing." 

The  husband  and  wife  met  each  other's  eyes  with  an  anxious, 
mournful  meaning,  and  then  hopelessly  turned  the  matter  off 
with  a  jest. 

"  Edna,  my  wife,  I  am  afraid  you  are  by  no  means  the  hand- 
somest person  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Nor  you  the  most  amusing  of  mine." 

"  Yet  you  see,  Letty,  we  contrive  to  jog  on  together,  but 
shall  be  delighted  to  be  outdone  by  you  and  Julius.  Let  us 
reckon.  Since  the  whole  question  apparently  resolves  itself 
cnto  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — how  much  does  he  make 
a-year — not  counting " 

"  Not  counting  your  allowance  to  him,  if  you  mean  to  refer 
to  that.  He  told  me  of  it  to-night,  but  says  he  will  not  accept 
it  any  more." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it,  but  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned 
William,  gravely.  u  No  man  ought  to  marry  upon  another 
person's  money.  But  how  does  he  intend  to  manage  without 
it?" 
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"  That  is  the  thing  ;  and  I  wish  you  would  try  to  persuade 
him,"  cried  Letty,  anxiously.  "  There  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
have  been  persuading  him  with  all  my  might ;  in  fact,  I  have 
told  him  1  don't  think  I  can  marry  him  unless  he  does  it." 

"Does  what T 

"  Gives  up  art  and  takes  to  business." 

"  Takes  to  business — which  he  so  dislikes ! " 

"  Gives  up  art — which  he  loves  so  much  !  " 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  both  of  you,"  Letty  replied  to 
these  exclamations,  "  but  I  know  it  would  be  the  most  prudent 
thing.  I  have  said  my  say,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  He  has 
grand  ideas,  poor  fellow  !  about  how  well  he  should  get  on 
when  we  were  married,  and  he  had  me  for  his  model — his 
inspiration — his  muse,  I  think  he  said,  but  I  told  him  that  was 
all  nonsense,  he  had  much  better  have  me  as  the  mistress  of  a 
good  house,  with  everything  nice  and  comfortable  about  me.  I 
should  be  happier,  and  he  too.  Now,  William,  don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  have  given  up  thinking  about  this  matter 
of  you  and  Julius.  I  have  no  call  to  interfere,  or  to  do  any- 
thing but  offer  you  my  best  wishes." 

"  And  your  advice — pray  give  him  your  advice,"  cried  Letty, 
with  more  anxiety  and  eagerness  than  she  had  yet  shown. 
"  Make  him  understand  how  foolish  he  would  be  to  reject  Mr. 
Marchmont's  offer — of  entering  his  house  of  business,  first  as  a 
salaried  clerk,  then  becoming  a  junior  partner." 

"  Did  Mr.  Marchmont  really  offer  that  ?  I  wonder  Julius 
never  told  me." 

"  He  only  told  me  to-night,  or  rather  I  told  him  ;  for  I  heard 
it  this  morning.  It  was  the  first  thing  which  made  me  think 
seriously  of  marrying  him." 

The  excessive  candour  of  Letty's  worldliness  often  disarmed 
indignation.  Dr.  Stedman  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  Letty,  you  are  the  oddest  girl  I  ever  knew  !  Whatever 
else  you  may  be,  you  are  no  hypocrite.  And  so  you  want  me 
to  help  you  in  turning  my  brother's  life  clean  upside  down. 
Is  he  mad  enough  to  do  it,  I  wonder,  for  you  or  any  woman 
alive?" 

"  I  don't  consider  it  mad ;  and  I  am  almost  sure  he  will  do 
it  for  me.  He  had  nearly  promised  me  when  you  came  into 
the  room." 

"  Well,  that  is  some  consolation.  It  was  not  a  kiss  I 
intruded  upon — only  a  bargain." 

"William,   do    be   serious,"   cried    Letty,    really    annoyed. 
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"  Can't  you  see  what  a  good  chance  it  is  ?  Here  is  old  Mr. 
Marchmont  with  no  son — only  Lily " 

"  Perhaps  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  Lily,  as  you  hinted  once 
she  liked  our  Julius." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  was  all  a  mistake;"  and  Letty  tossed  her 
head.  "  At  least,  Julius  won't  marry  Lily — she  is  never  likely 
to  marry  anybody.  For  all  her  red  cheeks,  she  is  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  they  know  it." 

"  Poor  thing— poor  father  and  mother  ! "  said  Edna,  stopping 
in  her  busy  hushing  of  the  baby  to  listen.  "  But  perhaps  she 
really  liked  Julius,  and  for  her  sake,  even  though  she  is  dying, 
they  wish  to  do  hirn  good." 

u  That  is  your  romantic  version  of  the  affair,  but  the  plain 
sense  of  it  is  that  Julius  has  received  such  an  offer;  if  he  accepts 
it  I'll  marry  him,  if  not  I  won't.  So  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  And  now  I'll  go  to  bed." 

But  still  she  lingered,  watching  her  brother  and  sister.  Edna 
sat  leaning  against  her  husband ;  and  he  had  his  arms  round 
both  her  and  the  child,  his  rugged,  yet  tender  face  looking  down 
protectingly  upon  both.  A  pretty  picture,  unconsciously  made, 
yet  full  of  meaning,  which  even  Letty  saw.  Something  of 
nature — sweet,  true,  human  nature — tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings. 

61  Don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I  know  I  am  not  so  good  as  you 
two.  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  see  things  as  you  do  ;  but  I'll  try 
my  best,  indeed  I  will.  Please  don't  be  angry  with  me." 

And  sliding  to  her  knees,  she  laid  her  cheek  on  Edna's  lap — 
or  rather,  on  the  baby — and  kissed  the  sleeping  hands  which 
lay  there  curled  like  tiny  rose-leaves.  God  knows  what  was  in 
the  woman's  mind  ;  perhaps  a  momentary  gleam — all  womanly 
— of  that  maternal  instinct  which  in  some  women  is  stronger 
even  than  conjugal  love — exists  before  it,  and  long  survives  it ; 
or,  possibly,  only  a  sudden  thought  of  how  far  removed  she  was 
both  from  her  sister  and  from  that  innocent  babyhood,  fresh 
from  heaven,  which  none  of  us  can  look  at  without  wonder  and 
awe.  But  there  she  knelt,  and  shed  on  the  tiny  hand  and 
pretty  white  frock — her  own  working — more  than  one  tear  ; 
maybe  the  purest,  honestest  tears  that  Letty  Kenderdine  ever 
shed. 

"  Go  away,  William,  please,"  whispered  Edna ;  and  when  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  she  took  her  sister  in  her  arms,  wished 
her  happiness  anew,  and,  moreover,  told  her  how  to  earn  it  and 
keep  it — as  women  well  beloved  always  can.  The  listener,  if 
she  did  not  understand  much,  at  least  listened  with  a  tender; 
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touched  expression ;  and  when  the  two  sisters  parted  for  the 
night,  they  felt  more  thoroughly  sisters,  more  near  together 
than  they  had  ever  done  in  their  lives. 

For  William,  he  followed  his  first  natural  impulse,  snatched 
up  his  hat,  and,  late  as  it  was,  went  off  straight  to  his  brother's 
lodgings. 

It  was  still  dusk,  not  dark  ;  and  through  the  balmy  summer 
night  the  nightingales  were  singing  shrill  and  clear — as  they 
used  to  sing  twenty  years  ago  from  the  tall  trees  of  Holland 
Park.  But  Kensington  High  Street  shone  all  a-glare  with  gas- 
light still,  for  it  was  Saturday  night ;  and  filing  through  it  and 
its  wretched-looking  crowds  came  a  string  of  grand  carriages 
from  some  entertainment  at  the  Palace.  Dr.  Stedman  looked 
carelessly  in  at  the  lovely  faces  and  flashing  diamonds,  and 
thought  of  the  little  figure  in  the  sofa-corner,  and  the  other  one, 
as  yet  scarcely  to  him  an  entity  at  all,  asleep  on  her  lap.  His 
heart  leaped  —  the  husband's  and  father's  heart.  He  had 
tasted  the  life  of  life  :  he  could  afford  to  let  its  empty  shows 
goby. 

With  a  blithe  step  Will  entered  his  brother's  room — half 
parlour,  half  studio — which,  though  a  good  room  in  a  handsome 
house,  was  always  strewn  with  what  the  doctor  called  artistic 
rubbish.  Still  Julius's  keen  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness  had 
hitherto  kept  it  in  some  sort  of  order.  Now  it  had  none. 
Utter  neglect,  all  but  squalid  untidiness,  were  its  sole  charac- 
teristics ;  and  the  owner  sat  alone,  not  even  smoking,  though 
the  room  was  redolent  of  stale  tobacco,  but  lolling  on  the  table, 
his  head  hidden  upon  his  arms,  so  absorbed,  or  else  half  asleep, 
that  he  did  not  even  notice  the  opening  door. 

"  Hollo,  old  fellow,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  A  pretty 
sight  I  find  you,  after  turning  out  at  this  late  hour  just  to  wish 
you  joy." 

"  Wish  me  joy  !  "  Julius  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  flushed  face 
gleaming  wildly.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  deceitful,  shut-up,  unbrotherly 
fellow,  not  to  tell  me  what  I  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  ?  Of 
course  she  told." 

"  What  did  she  say  ? " 

William  laughed,  though  a  little  vexed  at  this  excessive 
reticence,  till  the  agony  of  suspense  in  Julius's  face  startled 
aim. 

"  Don't  mock  me,  Will  ;  tell  me  what  she  said — what  she 
really  thinks.  For,  before  Heaven,  I  declare  to  you  this  minute 
I  have  no  idea  whether  she  will  marry  me  or  not.  I  only  know 
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that  if  she  does  not "  He  laughed  hoarsely,  and  made  a 

sharp,  quick  sound  with  his  mouth,  like  the  click  of  a  pistol. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Will,  angrily ;  then  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  "  You  are  a  fool,  of  course  ;  we  are  all  fools  in 
our  day  about  some  woman  or  other.  But  cheer  up  ;  you'll  get 
what  you  want.  Letty  said  distinctly  to  her  sister  and  to  me 
that  you  and  she  were  engaged  to  be  married." 

Evidently  Julius  had  been  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  and  despair,  that,  with  this  sudden  reaction,  his  self- 
control  entirely  left  him.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  sobbed  like  a  woman,  or  a 
child.  Alas,  there  was  about  him,  and  would  be  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  much  both  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 

Will  walked  to  the  window.  If  the  young  man  had  been  any 
one  else — But  all  his  life  Julius  had  won  from  him  an  excep- 
tional tenderness.  The  look  of  slight  contempt  faded  from  the 
doctor's  face,  leaving  it  only  grave  and  sad  ;  and  it  was  a  kind 
and  cheery  hand  he  laid  on  his  brother's  shoulder  once  more. 

"  Come,  come,  Ju  !  this  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  begin  life  ; 
*br  you  are  beginning  it  quite  anew,  as  every  man  does  when  he 
is  engaged  to  be  married.  I  give  you  joy,  my  lad,  and  so  does 
Edna  ! " 

"Thank  you  both." 

The  brothers  shook  hands,  brotherly  and  friendly  ;  and  then, 
without  more  waste  of  emotion,  Will  plunged  into  the  practical 
side  of  the  affair ;  asked  Julius  what  were  his  future  plans,  and 
especially  what  was  that  offer  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  to  which 
Letty  had  alluded,  and  which  seemed  too  extraordinary  to  be 
true. 

"  Yes,  it  ia  quite  true.  Sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

And  then,  with  some  natural  and  not  discreditable  hesitation, 
he  confided  to  his  brother  one  of  those  romances  in  real  life 
which,  when  we  authors  hear  of  and  compare  with  those  we 
invent,  we  smile  to  think  that  were  we  to  make  our  fictions  half 
as  strange  as  truth,  nobody  would  read  us. 

The  rich  merchant's  only  child  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
poor  artist,  frantically,  desperately,  and  held  to  him  with  a  per- 
sistent affection  that,  being  concealed,  came  in  time  to  sap  the 
very  springs  of  life.  In  fact,  she  was  dying — merry,  rosy-faced 
Lily  Marchmont — dying  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  How  far 
Julius  was  to  blame  nobody  could  say :  he  himself  declared  that 
he  was  not — that  he  had  never  made  love  to  her,  never  intended 
such  a  thing.  And  when  at  last — Lily's  secret  being  discovered 
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— her  miserable  parents  betrayed  it  to  him,  and  made  him  a 
definite  proposal  for  her  sake,  he  declined  it.  Whatever  he  had 
done  once,  he  did  the  right  thing  now.  He  was  too  honourable 
to  degrade  a  woman  by  marrying  her  for  mere  pity,  when  he 
felt  for  her  not  an  atom  of  love. 

"  You  did  right,"  said  Will,  with  energy.  "  And  all  this  was 
going  on,  and  we  knew  nothing.  You  kept  it  so  close.  What 
you  must  have  suffered,  my  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  Never  mind  me  ;  there's  another  I  think  of  much  more. 
Poor  little  thing !  God  forgive  me  for  all  the  misery  I  have 
caused  her  !  "  And  could  she  have  seen  Julius  then,  Lily  might 
have  felt  herself  half  avenged. 

"  Does  she  know  about  Letty  ? " 

"Yes  ;  I  told  her — clear  and  plain.  It  was  the  only  honest 
thing  to  do.  But  it  signifies  little  now  :  she  is  dying  ;  and 
before  she  dies,  she  wants  her  parents  to  secure  my  future  by 
taking  me  into  the  house  of  business,  either  in  London  or 
Calcutta,  first  as  a  clerk,  with  a  rising  salary,  and  then  as  a 
partner.  She  settled  it  all,  poor  girl,  and  her  father  came  and 
implored  me  to  accept  the  situation.  But  I  never  thought  of  it, 
not  for  one  minute,  till  they  told  Letty,  and  Letty  urged  me  to 
consent.  She  has  no  scruples  about  poor  little  Lily." 

"And  Lily  1" 

"  Lily  only  thinks  of  Letty — that  is,  of  me  through  her. 
Poor  faithful  soul  !  she  says  '  she  wants  me  to  be  happy  with 
Letty  when  she  is  gone.'  Oh,  it's  a  queer  world  !  " 

Will  thought  so  too,  as  he  recalled  the  merry  little  girl,  whose 
governess  his  wife  had  been,  who  had  now  and  then  come  to  his 
house,  and  whom  he  knew  Edna  was  fond  of — rich,  bright, 
prosperous  Lily  Marchmont — dying.  He  looked  at  the  haggard 
face  which  even  happiness  could  not  brighten  much  :  he  remem- 
bered his  talk  with  Letty  that  night — Letty,  who  considered  it 
almost  a  misfortune  to  marry  Julius — and  the  strange  incon- 
gruities and  inequalities  of  life  forced  themselves  vividly  upon 
his  mind.  Yet  perhaps  things  were  less  unequal  than  they 
seemed.  In  the  awfully  uncertain  future,  there  might  come  a 
time  when  Lily  Marchmont  in  her  grave  would  be  more  happy 
than  either  Letty  or  Julius. 

However,  to  forecast  thus  mournfully  was  worse  than  useless 
— wrong.  Will  rose. 

"  I  must  go  now  ;  my  wife  will  wonder  where  I  am.  Yes, 
lad,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  queer  world,  but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  You'll  come  over  to  breakfast  to-morrow  2 " 

Julius  hesitated. 
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"  Nonsense  !  you  must.     Letty  will  expect  you." 

Poor  fellow — how  his  whole  countenance  glowed  !  Yes,  that 
was  one  certainty  in  all  this  perplexity;  Julius  \\as  deeplyv 
devotedly  in  love, — not  a  bad  thing  for  any  man. 

"  You're  very  far  gone — quite  over  head  and  ears,  I  see,"  said 
Will,  smiling.  "  I  wonder  you  never  told  me  of  it  till  now." 

"  How  could  I,  whilst  I  had  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  I  was 
perfectly  mad1?  She  kept  me  in  a  state  something  like  Tantalus 
or  Ixion,  or  some  of  those  poor  ghosts  that  I've  been  trying  to 
paint  here.  I  ought  to  be  successful  in  painting  hell  : — these 
six  months  I  have  assuredly  been  in  it." 

"  You're  out  of  it  now  though,  old  fellow,  so  cheer  up  and 
forget  it.  You'll  be  all  right  soon.  A  man  is  not  half  a  man 
till  he  is  married,  and  when  he  is  he  may  face  the  whole  world. 
That's  my  opinion  and  experience.  Now  I'm  off.  Good-night." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JULIUS  accepted  Mr.  Marchmont's  offer,  and  Letty  Kender- 
dine  accepted  him.  That  is,  conditionally,  promising  to  marry 
him  as  soon  as  his  income  warranted  what  she  called  a  "comfort- 
able establishment."  The  exact  sum,  or  the  exact  date,  she 
declined  to  give,  and  she  wished  the  engagement  to  be  kept  as 
private  as  possible.  "  For,"  said  she,  "  who  knows  what  might 
happen,  and  then  it  would  be  so  very  awkward." 

So  they  were  betrothed,  to  use  the  good  old  word — now  almost 
as  obsolete  as  the  thing — and  two  days  afterwards  Lily  March- 
mont  died ;  slipping  away,  quietly  and  happily,  to  a  world 
which  long  sickness  had  made  to  her  a  far  nearer  world  than 
this.  Her  former  governess,  Mrs.  Stedman,  was  with  her  at 
her  death-bed,  and  mourned  her  affectionately  and  long. 

Julius  also, — let  him  not  be  too  harshly  judged  !  For  many 
days  after  Lily's  death,  even  amidst  his  own  first  flush  of 
happiness,  he  looked  pale  and  sad ;  and  while  playing  the 
devoted  lover  sudden  glooms  would  come  over  him,  which  Letty 
could  not  in  the  least  understand,  and  which  affronted  her 
extremely.  Doubtless  she  was  very  proud  of  him  and  his  pro- 
spects, for  in  her  secret  heart  she  had  always  looked  down  upon 
the  profession  of  an  artist  as  not  quite  the  thing,  not  exactly 
respectable.  Besides,  how  could  it  ever  have  supplied  the  house 
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in  Phillimore  Place,  or  some  place  like  it,  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  heart,  and  which  she  furnished  and  re-furnished, 
imaginarily,  a  dozen  times  a-day?  Likewise  her  mind  was 
greatly  occupied  by  her  future  carriage,  and  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  a  brougham  or  a  britzska,  Julius 
being  gloriously  indifferent  to  both.  But  all  these  splendours 
loomed  in  the  distance ;  his  present  income  was  only  300£.  a- 
year,  a  sum  upon  which  Letty  declared  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  marry. 

So  she  lived  on  in  her  brother-in-law's  house,  and  her  lover 
in  his  lodgings  hard  by  :  meeting  every  day,  and  enjoying,  or 
they  might  have  enjoyed,  to  their  fullest  content,  the  sweet 
May-time  of  courtship  •  when  restless  hearts  gain  strength  and 
calm,  and  true  hearts  grow  together,  learning  many  a  lesson  of 
patience  and  forbearance,  self-distrust  and  self-denial,  from 
which  they  may  benefit  all  their  lives  to  come,  if  they  so  choose. 

But  these  two  were  rather  uncomfortable  lovers.  They  did 
not  "  shake  down  together,"  as  Will  insisted  they  must  be  left 
to  do,  without  any  interference  from  the  sympathetic  Edna. 
To  whom — luckless  little  sister! — they  both  came  in  their  never- 
ending  small  "tiffs;"  forsaking  her,  of  course,  when  the  troubles 
were  over.  No  doubt  Julius  was  madly  in  love  still,  which, 
considering  the  silly  things  Letty  often  said  and  did,  and  how 
little  of  real  companionship  there  was  between  them — affianced 
lovers  though  they  were — sometimes  roused  Edna's  surprise. 
But  she  comforted  herself  by  the  common  excuse,  that  tastes 
differ,  and  people  who  seem  the  most  glaringly  dissimilar  to 
others,  often  between  themselves  find  a  similarity  and  suitability, 
which  make  them  grow  together,  and  in  the  end  become 
perfectly  united  and  happy. 

"  As  truly  I  hope  Letty  and  Julius  will  be,"  repeated  Edna 
for  the  twentieth  time,  concluding  a  talk  on  this  subject  with 
the  only  person  to  whom  she  ever  confided  it.  "  Dearest,  what 
a  mercy  it  is  that  each  one  thinks  his  or  her  choice  best,  and 
nobody  ever  wishes  for  anybody  else's  wife  or  husband ! " 

Will  laughed,  it  was  impossible  to  help  it ;  but  as  he  kissed 
her  earnest,  innocent  eyes — as  innocent  as  her  baby's  eyes — he 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  safe  assuredness  of  his  own  lot,  even 
though  at  the  same  time  he  half  sighed  over  the  uncertainty  of 
his  brother's. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  no  poetical  optimist,  or  purblind  dreamer , 
just  an  honest  ordinary  man,  working  hard  among  the  world  of 
men,  with  his  eyes  wide  open — as  a  doctors  must  be — to  all  its 
misery  and  sin,  yet  shrinking  from  neither  :  walking  straight  on, 
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through  foul  ways  and  clean,  with  a  steady,  upright,  pure  heart, 
as  an  honest  man  can  do.  But  being  thus  sadly  wise,  and 
seeing  only  too  far  into  the  depth  of  things,  made  him  more 
than  ever  anxious  over  his  brother  Julius. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  his  engagement  Julius  seemed 
happy.  He  had  gained,  as  he  said,  his  heart's  desire  ;  and  he 
was  young  enough  to  bear  a  little  of  hope  deferred.  His 
changed  career  he  did  not  actually  dislike.  Either  he  had  a 
little  wearied  of  unsuccessful  art,  and  business,  with  its  settled- 
ness  and  regularity,  had  a  soothing  and  strengthening  effect  on 
his  excitable  temperament ;  but  he  vowed  that  his  "  erratic " 
days  were  done,  dubbed  himself  a  regular  "  City  man ; "  came 
home  punctually ;  and  daily,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  his  little, 
slender,  lissom  figure  might  be  seen  hurrying  round  the  street- 
corner,  and  his  quick,  impetuous  knock  was  heard  through  the 
evening  quiet  of  Dr.  Stedman's  house.  Then  he  would  just 
put  in  his  smiling  face,  to  what  was  formerly  a  consulting-room, 
then  the  dining-room,  and  afterwards  the  domain  of  Edna  and 
baby;  would  give  a  brotherly  jest  or  two,  and  leap  upstairs, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  to  the  drawing-room,  where  sat,  always 
sweetly  smiling  and  prettily  dressed,  his  expectant  Letty. 

They  were  pleasant  days,  these  courtship  days ;  and  a 
pleasant  sight  were  the  two  lovers — when  in  their  good  moods 
— both  so  handsome,  light-hearted,  and  bright.  Still  dark  days 
did  come — they  come  soon  enough  in  all  loves,  and  all  lives — 
and  then  Edna  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Yet  still,  in  her  fond 
romance,  her  earnest  faith  in  the  saving  power  of  love,  she  put 
up  with  everything,  hoping  for  the  best,  and  determined  to  do 
so  till  the  end. 

Which  end,  after  six  months  of  love-making,  seemed  as  far 
off  as  ever,  until  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  brought  it  to  a 
crisis. 

One  January  night  Julius  came  in,  "all  in  the  sulks,"  as  Letty 
called  it, — one  of  those  moods  to  which  he  was  so  liable, — and 
to  escape  which  his  betrothed  always,  as  now,  ensconced  herself 
behind  the  safe  shelter  of  the  family  circle,  and  sewed  away,  un 
conscious,  or  pretending  unconsciousness,  of  the  sad,  passionate, 
beseeching  looks  which  followed  her  every  movement.  She 
had  grown  used  to  his  devotion,  it  was  nothing  new  now ;  and 
the  silly  woman  threw  away  as  dross  that  which  some  other 
woman  —  poor  Lily  Marchmont,  for  instance  —  might  have 
gathered  up  and  stored  as  the  wealth  of  two  lives. 

But  Letty  stitched  and  stitched,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
effect  of  her  white  tarlatane  and  pink  ribbons. 
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"  And,  after  all,  I  shall  have  to  ruin  it  in  a  common  street 
calx  How  very  provoking !  Will,  do  you  ever  rneau  to  set  up 
your  carriage  ? " 

"You  would  not  benefit  much  by  it,  Letty,"  returned  Will, 
rather  gruffly,  since  from  behind  his  newspaper  he  often  saw 
more  than  he  was  given  credit  for.  "  I  suppose  you  will  not 
live  with  us  always." 

"  Heigho  !     It  looks  very  like  it." 

Julius  winced.  "  That  is  not  my  fault,  Letty,  as  well  you 
know.  May  I  tell  William  and  Edna  what  I  was  telling  you 
yesterday,  and  ask  their  opinion  ? " 

"  If  you  like  ;  but  I  take  nobody's  opinion.  I  said,  and  I  say 
it  still,  that  five  hundred  a-year  is  poverty  —  actual  poverty. 
Look  at  Edna ;  she  has  not,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  a 
new  dress  these  six  months." 

"Because  she  wanted  none,"  said  Edna,  hastily.  "But  come, 
Julius,  your  news  !  Has  Mr.  Marchmont  raised  your  salary  1 
He  told  me  he  should  :  you  were  so  clever — had  taken  to 
business  so  aptly — were  sure  to  get  on." 

Julius  shook  his  head  despondently.  "  He  thinks  so,  but 
Letty  doesn't.  She  will  not  trust  herself  to  me — not  even  with 
five  hundred  a-year." 

"  No,"  said  Letty,  setting  her  lovely  lips  together  in  the  hard 
line  they  would  sometimes  exhibit.  "  You  may  all  preach  as 
you  like,  but  I  don't  approve  of  poverty  ;  and  anything  is  poverty 
under  a  thousand  a-year." 

"Then  we  may  as  well  part  at  once  !"  cried  Julius,  violently. 

Letty  stopped  her  sewing,  to  turn  round  upon  him  a  placid 
smile. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Julius,  I  sometimes  think  that  would  be 
by  far  our  best  course." 

Julius  answered  nothing.  His  very  lips  grew  white  ;  hia 
anger  ceased  ;  he  was  ready  to  humble  himself  in  the  dust  at 
Letty's  feet. 

"  Letty,  how  can  you  ?  "  whispered  Edna  in  passing.  "  You 
speak  as  if  you  did  not  love  him  at  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  returned  Letty,  carelessly,  as  she  devoted 
all  her  energies  to  her  last  pink  bow.  "  But  he  might  wait  a 
little  longer  for  me  without  grumbling.  He  is  not  near  so 
wretched  as  he  makes  himself  out  to  be — has  comfortable  lodg- 
ings— heaps  of  friends." 

"  Take  care.     Better  not  drive  me  back  to  my  '  friends.'  " 

"  Why,  Julius  ?     Were  they  so  very " 

"  Never  mind  what  they  were — I  have  done  with  their,  now. 
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Only  keep  me  from  going  back  to  them.  Dearest,  if  yon  wish 
to  save  me,  keep  me  beside  you.  Take  me,  and  make  the  best 
of  me,  my  Letty — my  only  love  !  " 

The  latter  words  were  in  a  whisper  of  passionate  appeal,  such 
as  a  man  sometimes  makes  to  a  woman — a  cry  for  help,  strength, 
salvation,  such  as  she,  and  she  only,  can  bring.  But  this 
woman  heard  it  with  deaf,  ignorant  ears,  neither  understanding 
nor  heeding. 

"  Oh,  my  dress — my  beautiful  new  dress — you  are  trampling 
over  it — ruining  it !  Julius,  do  get  away  !" 

He  moved  aside  at  once. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  his  old  satirical  manner  returned. 
"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  women's  first  object  in  life 
is — clothes." 

But  the  next  instant,  when  Letty  rose  to  quit  the  room,  he 
threw  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Have  I  vexed  you  ?  Oh,  say  you  are  not  displeased  with 
me.  It  will  kill  me  if  you  quit  me  in  anger  !  Oh,  Letty,  I 
will  work — I  will  slave — to  get  you  all  you  want." 

"  I  am  sure  I  want  nothing,  except  not  to  be  married  just  yet 
— until  you  can  make  me  comfortable,"  said  Letty,  in  an  injured 
tone.  "  And  you  do  worry  me  so  !  "  (which  perhaps  was  true 
enough.)  "  It's  very  hard  for  me." 

"  It  is  hard."  Then  suddenly  and  impetuously,  "  Would  you 
like  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  Because — there  is  a  way.  No,  not  that 
way,"  seeing  Letty  looked  really  frightened.  "  I  am  not  such 
a  fool,  though  I  have  sometimes  said  it.  And  the  other  way 
would  be  almost  as  sure.  Mr.  Marchmont  could  secure  me  a 
thousand  a-year — your  great  ambition — if  I  would  go  out  at 
once  to  India  for — let  us  say  ten  years." 

"  Go  out  to  India — for  ten  years  ! "  cried  Edna.  "  Oh,  Julius, 
surely  you  would  never  think  of  such  a  dreadful  thing  !  " 

"Is  it  so  dreadful,  my  kind  little  sister?"  replied  Julius, 
tenderly.  "  But,  Letty — my  own  Letty,  what  does  she  say  1 " 

Letty  had  turned  eagerly  round,  on  the  point  of  speaking, 
but  when  her  sister  spoke,  she  drew  back  a  little  ashamed. 

"  Of  course,  as  Edna  says,  it  would  be  a  very  dreadful  thing 
in  some  ways  ;  especially  at  first ;  but  you  might  get  used  to 
it.  And  consider,  if  you  were  to  make  your  fortune,  as  Mr. 
Marchmont  did — as  people  who  go  out  to  India  always  do 

"  And  you  would  share  it  1  Or  " — a  new  idea  seemed  to 
strike  the  desperate  lover — "you  might  help  me  to  win  it.  Tell 
me,  if  I  went  out  to  India,  would  you  go  too  1 " 

Letty  looked  down  demurely.     "  Perhaps  I  might.     I  don't 
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know.  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  India,  where  one  could  ride  in 
a  palanquin,  and  have  plenty  of  diamonds  and  beautiful  shawls. 
Yes,  perhaps  I  might  be  persuaded  to  go — some  time." 

Julius  covered  her  hand  with  grateful  kisses,  and  Letty 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  back  to  the  fireside,  where  the  project 
was  entered  into  seriously  in  family  conclave. 

But,  in  truth,  Letty,  assuming,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
a  will  of  her  own,  decided  the  question.  In  one  of  those  rare 
fits  of  resolution  which  the  weak  and  irresolute  take,  she  had 
convinced  herself  that  going  to  India  was  the  best  thing 
possible  for  herself  and  Julius.  "Herself  and  Julius."  Her 
unconscious  wording  of  the  matter  was  the  key  to  it  all. 

For  Julius,  all  places  were  alike  to  him  so  that  he  had  Letty 
beside  him — Letty  wholly  his  own.  He  betrayed  even  a  wild 
delight  at  the  idea  of  having  her  all  to  himself — away  from  her 
kith  and  kin,  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  India.  He  was  in 
that  condition  when  the  one  passion,  less  a  passion  than  a 
monomania,  swallows  up  all  lesser  feelings — overwhelms  and 
determines  everything.  So,  after  discussing  the  point  incon- 
clusively until  past  midnight,  he  went  away,  and  came  back 
next  evening  at  his  usual  hour  with  the  brief  words  "  I  have 
done  it." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  asked  Letty. 

"  Exactly  what  you  wished  me  to  do.  I  have  arranged  with 
Mr.  Marchmont  to  go  out  to  Calcutta.  And  now,  my  dearest, 
you  can  set  about  your  preparations  at  once." 

"  Preparations  for  what  ] "  said  Letty,  innocently. 

"  Our  marriage.  We  must  be  married  and  go  out  in  three 
weeks  — only  three  weeks.  Oh,  my  Letty,  my  Letty  !  " 

He  clasped  hei  in  his  arms,  almost  beside  himself  with  joy. 

But  Letty  drew  back,  primly  protesting,  "  She  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing.  She  did  not  like  being  married  in  such  a 
hurry.  How  could  she  possibly  get  her  things  ready?  Besides, 
she  had  never  promised — she  was  quite  certain  she  had  never 
promised.  No,  if  he  went,  he  must  go  by  himself." 

Julius  stood  literally  aghast. 

"What  have  I  done?  Oh,  Edna!"  for  seeing  him  turn 
deadly  white,  Edna  had  sprung  up  from  her  work  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm.  "Edna,  this  is  what  comes  of  trusting  a 
woman ! " 

And  then  ensued  one  of  those  scenes — only  too  common  now 
— of  anguish,  bitterness,  protestation,  appeals,  ending  by 
Letty's  being  moved  to  tears,  and  Julius  to  contrite  despair  ac- 
cordingly. Edna  said  nothing ;  they  had  both  grown  quite  careless 
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of  her  presence  at  such  times  ;  and  how  could  she,  or  any  third 
person,  interfere  between  them  1  She  was  only  thankful 
William  was  not  by — William,  who  had  less  patience  than  she. 
But  she  trembled  as  she  thought  of  the  future  of  these  two 
lovers,  who  made  love  not  a  blessing,  but  a  torment — a  burden, 
almost  a  curse.  If  it  were  thus  before  marriage,  what  would  it 
be  afterwards  1 

Presently  the  storm  lulled.  For  once  Letty  had  overstrained 
her  power.  Even  in  this  Armida's  garden  where  she  held  him 
bound,  the  poor  Einaldo  began  to  feel  blindly  for  his  old 
armour,  and  to  struggle  under  his  flowery  chains. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  talking,  I  must  go,  and  by  the  next  mail.  I 
promised  Mr.  Marchmont ;  and  I  will  keep  my  promise.  Am  I 
not  right,  Edna  1 "  and  he  walked  across  the  room  to  her. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.     "  Yes,  I  think  you  are." 

Then  Letty,  seeing  her  sceptre  slipping  from  her,  gave  way  a 
little,  and  said  in  a  complaining  tone — 

"  You  are  all  very  unkind  to  me.  How  can  I  get  ready  to 
go  out  in  three  weeks  ?  And  to  be  married  and  left  behind,  a 
"  widow  bewitched,"  as  Julius  proposes,  would  be  dreadful.  If 
he  would  go  first,  and  make  all  comfortable  for  me,  I  could 
follow  in  six  months  or  a  year — young  ladies  often  do  it,  under 
proper  escort." 

"  Would  you  ? — oh,  my  darling — would  you  come  out  to  me, 
all  alone?" 

And  Julius,  again  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapturous 
devotion,  was  ready  to  consent  to  anything,  if  only  he  might 
win  her  at  last. 

The  matter  was  settled,  and  Letty,  having  got  everything 
her  own  way,  made  herself  sweet  as  summer  to  her  lover,  who 
hung  upon  her  every  look  and  word;  so  that  the  brief  in- 
tervening time  before  his  departure  was  the  smoothest  and 
happiest  of  his  whole  courtship.  This,  without  any  hypocrisy 
on  Letty's  part ;  for  she  was  really  touched  with  his  devotedness. 
And  besides,  in  great  crises,  people  rise  to  be  their  best  selves ; 
and  many  a  love  which  would  soon  wax  meagre  and  threadbare 
in  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  life,  drapes  itself  heroically  and 
beautifully  enough  at  the  supreme  hour  of  parting. 

So  Julius  sat,  in  his  last  evening  at  an  English  fireside — his 
brother's,  of  course ;  for  he  declared  that  beyond  it  was  not  a 
single  soul  whom  he  cared  to  say  good-bye  to ;  sat,  not  broken- 
hearted by  any  means,  for  the  excitement  of  this  sudden  step, 
and  his  eager  anticipations  in  his  new  career,  seemed  to  deadeu 
pain.  Still,  he  kept  desperate  hold  of  Letty's  hand,  and 
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gazed  continually  in  her  face,  with  that  eager  passionate  gaze, 
half  of  artist,  half  of  lover,  which  seemed  never  to  tire  of  its 
beauty.  And  now,  it  wore  a  softness  and  tenderness  which 
made  parting  grow  into  a  delirious  ecstasy,  less  of  grief  than 

j°y- 

Edna  and  William  were  not  sad  neither.  Their  long 
suspense  over  these  two  was  apparently  ended ;  the  future 
looked  bright  and  clear ;  nor  did  they  blame  the  lovers  for  a 
somewhat  selfish  enjoyment  therein.  For  they  knew,  none 
better,  this  happy  husband  and  wife,  that  those  who  mean  to 
become  such  have  a  right  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
to  go  out  cheerfully  together  into  the  wide  world,  and  feel  all 
lesser  separations  but  as  a  comparatively  little  thing. 

"  Yes,"  Will  said  to  his  brother ;  "  I'm  glad  you're  going — 
thoroughly  glad.  You  may  have  your  health  better  in  India 
than  here,  if  you  take  care.  And  you  will  have  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  you.  You  will  do  well,  no  doubt, — perhaps  come  back 
a  nabob  before  your  ten  years  are  out.  And  though  1  may 
be  old  and  grey-headed  when  I  see  you  again,  still,  my  lad, 
I  say,  I'm  glad  you're  going." 

Thus  talked  he,  to  keep  up  his  own  and  everybody  else's 
spirits,  while,  quick  as  lightning,  the  final  minutes  flew  by. 
Edna  sat  behind  the  tea-urn,  in  her  customary  place,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  Julius  in  the  long-familiar  way ;  he  tried  so 
hard  to  be  good  and  sweet  to  her,  and  to  pay  attention  to  her 
baby,  who,  not  to  detain  the  mother,  had  been  brought  down 
unlawfully,  cradle  and  all,  to  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  contributed  his  best  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening  by 
sleeping  soundly  all  through  it. 

"  Poor  little  man !  he  will  actually  be  a  man,  or  nearly  so, 
before  I  set  eyes  on  him  again.  I  only  hope,  Edna  dear,  tha' 
he  will  grow  up  a  better  man  than  his  namesake.  And  yet  not 

so "  Julius  turned  round,  his  countenance  all  glowing  : 

"  Not  a  better  man  than  I  mean  to  grow — than  she  will  help  to 
make  me." 

Letty  smiled — her  sweet,  unmeaning,  contented  smile — and 
that  was  alL 

She  sat  by  her  lover's  side — sat  and  looked  pretty ;  did  not 
talk  much,  except  to  give  a  few  earnest  advices  about  practical 
things,  the  sort  of  house — or  bungalow,  she  believed  they  called 
it — which  she  should  like  him  to  take — the  number  of  servants 
and  horses  which  they  should  keep — upon  all  which  facts  she 
was  found  to  have  informed  herself  very  accurately.  She  pro- 
mised, faithfully  and  affectionately,  to  get  her  "things"— 
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which  seemed  her  chief  care — ready  without  delay,  so  as  to 
follow  by  the  first  feasible  opportunity ;  and  she  begged  Julius 
to  write  her  every  particular  about  Calcutta,  and  every  infor- 
mation necessary  for  her  own  voyage  thither. 

But  she  never  once  said,  as  some  fond,  foolish  women  might 
bave  said — "  Take  care  of  yourself — the  dear  self  which  is  all 
the  world  to  me." 

Thus  passed,  in  the  strange  unreality  of  all  parting  hours, 
this  last  evening,  as  if  every  succeeding  evening  would  be  just 
like  it,  and  its  cheerful  chat,  its  quiet  fireside  pleasure,  would 
come  all  over  again  next  night,  instead  of  never  coming  again 
in  all  this  mortal  life ;  as  by  no  human  possibility  could  it 
come — just  as  now — to  these  four. 

At  last  Dr.  Stedman  looked  at  his  watch ;  there  was  only 
time  to  catch  the  train  to  Southampton,  whence  Julius  was  to 
embark  the  following  morning. 

"  I'll  close  up  your  portmanteau  for  you,  Julius,  my  lad ; 
you  never  could  do  it  for  yourself,  even  when  we  were  at 
school.  Come,  Edna,  come  and  help  me." 

Edna,  shutting  the  door  close  behind  her,  followed  her 
husband ;  and  as  she  stooped  over  him  while  he  was  fastening 
the  valise,  she  kissed  him  softly  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned 
and  kissed  her  also,  both  feeling,  as  in  moments  of  sharp  pain 
like  this  all  such  married  lovers  must  feel,  the  one  intense, 
unspeakable  thankfulness  that  "naught  but  death  parts  thee 
and  me." 

u Julius,  ready?"  Will  called  outside  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  brother  appeared ;  Letty,  likewise. 
She  looked  pale,  and  was  crying  a  little.  For  him — never  as 
long  as  they  lived  did  Edna  and  William  forget  the  look  in 
Julius's  face. 

"  Now,  not  a  minute  to  spare,"  Edna  said,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother-in-law's  neck  and  kissed  him  fondly, 
forgetting  all  his  little  faults,  remembering  only  that,  to  her  at 
least,  he  had  never  been  ftught  but  brotherly  and  good.  "  Take 
care  of  yourself ! — oh,  do  take  care  of  yourself ! " 

"  Take  care  of  her  !  "  he  answered  hoarsely  ;  then  staggering 
blindly  forward,  indifferent  to  all  beholders,  he  snatched  franti- 
cally to  his  bosom  the  woman  whom  he  so  madly  loved. 

"  Oh,  be  true  to  me  I "  he  gasped.  "  For  God's  sake,  be  true 
to  me !  Edna,  don't  let  her  forget  me !  Letty,  remember 
your  promise — your  faithful  promise  !  " 

"  I  will ! "  said  Letty,  with  a  sob,  and  offered  her  lips  for  the 
last  kiss.  It  vas  given  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  and  grief;  then 
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Will  took  his  brother  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  rather  than  led 
him  to  the  cab  at  the  door — and  they  were  gone. 


About  nine  months  after  this  night  a  group  of  three  persona 
found  themselves  in  the  gloom  of  a  muggy,  disagreeable 
November  evening  at  the  entrance-gate  of  one  of  the  docks  of 
East  London,  whence  trading  vessels  start  for  the  Indies.  It 
was  William  Stedman,  his  wife,  and  her  sister.  They  groped 
and  stumbled  through  the  dirty,  devious  ways,  guided  by  a 
man  with  a  lantern,  which  showed  dimly  the  great  black  hulls 
of  ships  laid  up  in  dry  dock,  or  the  ghostly  outline  of  masts 
and  rigging.  Strange,  queer  noises  came  through  the  dark — of 
men  shouting  and  swearing,  the  lading  of  cargo,  the  tramp  of 
horses  and  carts. 

"  What  a  horrid  place  !  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here  ! 
I  wish  I  were  not  going  away  at  all ! " 

"  Never  despair,  Letty !  Take  my  arm.  We  are  safe  now. 
This  is  certainly  the  Lily  Marchmonk" 

For  by  the  Lily  Marckmont — strange,  pathetic  coincidence  ! 
— Letty  Kenderdine  was  going  out  to  India  to  be  married  to 
her  lover. 

Julius  had  waited — been  compelled  to  wait — until  some  good 
opportunity  offered  for  the  safe  conduct  of  his  bride  ;  for  Letty 
was  not  the  person  to  do  anything  without  a  due  regard  to 
both  comfort  and  propriety.  Indeed  she  delayed  as  long  as  she 
could,  until  all  possible  excuse  for  hesitation  was  removed  by 
the  offer  of  a  passage  in  this  ship,  which  belonged  to  the  firm, 
and  was  taking  out  to  Calcutta  Mr.  Marchmont's  nephew  and  his 
young  wife.  With  them  Letty  could  reside  until  she  was  married, 
and  the  wredding  could  take  place  from  their  house  with  all 
eclat ;  for  they  were  well-to-do,  and  very  kindly  people. 

So  the  matter  was  settled ;  though  Letty  might  have 
lingered  yet  longer,  had  not  the  strain  of  narrow  means  and  an 
increasing  family  rendered  her*  brother-in-law's  house  a  less 
desirable  home  for  her  than  even  the  comparatively  small 
establishment  which  awaited  her  in  India.  New  clothes  were 
now  scarcer  than  ever  to  poor  Mrs.  Stedman  :  they  were  all 
wanted  for  little  Julius,  and  for  another  child  that  was  to  come 
by-and-by,  not  long  after  Aunt  Letty  was  gone.  In  Edna's 
face  was  increasing,  day  by  day,  the  anxious,  worn  look  which 
all  mothers  have  at  times,  and  never  wholly  lose — never  can 
lose — until  their  sons  and  daughters  .close  the  coffin-lid  upc: 
the  heart  that  can  feel  anxiety  no  more.  Still,  when  Letty  said 
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to  her  sister,  as  often  she  did,  "  Oh,  Edna,  I  wonder  you  ever 
married ! "  there  would  come  such  a  light  into  the  thin  face, 
such  a  holy  patience  and  calm  content,  as  none  but  wives  and 
mothers  ever  know. 

But  the  cares  of  Dr.  Stedman's  household  were  numerous 
enough  to  lessen  his  sister-in-law's  regret  at  leaving  it.  She 
did  regret  a  little,  clinging  to  them  both  with  a  curious  fitful 
tenderness  as  the  time  went  by;  but  still  she  made  up  her 
mind — and  her  trousseau,  absorbing  therein  all  her  own  money, 
which  William  had  carefully  kept  for  her,  declaring  that  her 
help  in  his  house  was  a  full  equivalent  to  him  for  her  residence 
there — and  departed.  Not,  however,  without  many  complain- 
ings and  self-pityings,  even  to  the  final  moment,  when  after  a 
visible  hesitation,  as  if  at  the  very  last  she  were  half  inclined  to 
draw  back,  poor  Letty  climbed  up  from  the  gloomy  dry-dock 
side  to  the  still  gloomier  deck  of  the  Lily  Marchmont. 

But  when  they  descended  to  the  bright,  cheerful,  handsomely- 
fitted- up  cabin,  where  everything  had  been  arranged  for  the 
comfort  of  the  young  married  couple,  and  her  own,  her  spirits 
revived.  Her  fair  looks  made  her  at  once  popular  with 
strangers,  and  as  she  stood  talking  to  the  young  Marchmonts — 
after  being  introduced  to  the  only  two  other  passengers,  a  little, 
fat,  elderly  Dutchman  and  a  lady,  his  sister,  who  were  to  be 
landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Letty  Kenderdiue  was  her- 
self again.  Well  dressed — for  she  had  made  the  utmost  of  her 
small  means,  and  even  contrived  a  little  present  or  two  from 
Aunt  Letty  to  the  baby  that  she  would  not  see;  well  preserved, 
and,  though  past  her  first  youth,  much  younger-looking  than  Edna 
—Miss  Kenderdine  shed  quite  a  sunshine  of  feminine  beauty 
Abroad  in  the  little  cabin.  Her  sister,  forgetting  all  parting 
pain,  smiled  to  think  what  a  sunshine  she  would  also  bring  to 
poor  Julius,  yearning  for  her  so  terribly,  in  his  busy,  lonely, 
anxious  life  of  amassing  wealth — wealth  that  perhaps  he,  with 
his  careless  artistic  temperament,  might  never  have  cared  for— 
certainly  never  would  have  struggled  for,  excepting  for  her 
sake. 

But  Letty  herself  seemed  less  absorbed  in  the  future  than  in 
the  present.  When  her  four  fellow-passengers  quitted  the  cabin, 
to  allow  her  in  quiet  the  few  farewell  words  with  her  own 
friends,  she  glanced  after  them  depreciatingly. 

"Good  people,  I  dare  say  :  but  dull,  very  dull.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  a  dreary  voyage.  I  wish  I  had  taken  the  overland 
route — if  only  I  could  have  afforded  it.  Oh,  Edna,  the  misery 
of  poverty  ! " 
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And  then,  struck  with  a  sudden  compunction — a  suddei? 
impulse  of  tenderness  for  these  two,  so  contentedly  bearing 
theirs,  and  sharing  with  her,  for  these  last  two  years  and  more, 
every  little  comfort  they  had,  Letty  flung  herself  into  her 
sister's  arms. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  !  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,  both  of  you. 
I'll  never  forget  you — never  !  Do  not  forget  me  ! " 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  William,  as  he  hurried  his  wife  away,  for  he 
saw  that  the  trial  of  parting  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
"  Kiss  her,  Letty,  and  bid  her  good-bye." 

But — the  sharp  final  wrench  over — he  himself  came  back 
again,  to  say  a  last  kind  word  to  his  sister-in-law,  on  whom 
depended  his  brother's  whole  future  in  this  world. 

"  Letty,"  whispered  he,  very  earnestly,  "  I  trust  you.  Make 
Julius  happy.  Eemember  his  happiness  all  rests  with  you." 

"  I  know  that," 

"  Never  forget  it.  Be  to  him  all  that  my  wife  is  to  me. 
Good-bye  !  God  bless  you  !  " 

Letty  leaned  over  the  ship's  side,  violently  sobbing. 

"  Go  back  into  the  cabin,  Letty,  dear,"  Dr.  Stedman  called 
out.  "  Is  there  nobody  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge 
of  my  sister  ] " 

"  May  1  assist  you,  Miss  ? "  said  a  funny  Dutch  voice,  and 
William  thankfully  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  elderly 
merchant 

Next  morning,  spreading  her  white  wings  in  the  winter 
sunrise,  and  moving  as  gracefully  as  when  a  poor  little  hand — 
now  mere  dust — had  given  her  her  christening  libation,  the 
Lily  Marchmont  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away  to  the  under 
world. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

FIFTEEN    YEARS   AFTER. 

IT  was  a  small  junction  station  on  one  of  the  numerous  lines 
of  railway  that  diverge  from  London  Bridge,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  passengers  were  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  platform, 
in  the  early  dark  of  a  winter  afternoon,  waiting,  patiently  or 
impatiently,  as  their  natures  allowed,  for  the  never-punctual 
train.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  homely  people — Kentish 
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farmers,  labourers  going  home,  and  London  youths  starting  for 
their  Saturday-to-Monday  holiday.  The  only  first-class  passen- 
gers— in  outward  appearance  at  least — were  a  lady  and  a  little 
girl,  who  sat  in  the  small  waiting-room,  absorbing  the  whole  of 
the  welcome  fire.  She  was  a  tall  and  remarkably  handsome 
woman — handsome  still,  though  she  must  have  been  quite  five- 
and-forty.  So  fair  was  her  skin,  so  regular  were  her  features, 
tnat,  but  for  an  expression  of  rooted  discontent,  she  would  have 
been  almost  as  comely  as  a  young  lady  in  her  teens. 

The  child — her  own — for  she  addressed  her  as  "mamma," 
was  not  like  herself  at  all ;  being  a  short,  round-faced,  button- 
nosed  little  maid  of  about  twelve  years  old  ;  far  from  pretty, 
but  with  a  sweet,  sensible  look,  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
little  girls,  and  prognosticate  tenderly  what  sort  of  women  they 
will  grow  up  to  be — what  comforts  at  home  and  helps  abroad — 
what  unspeakable  blessings  to  all  about  them  as  daughters, 

sisters,  and well !  men  are  sometimes  so  blind  that  these 

good  angels  of  maidenhood  never  turn  into  wives.  But  they 
are  not,  therefore,  left  forlorn ;  Providence  always  finds  them 
work  enough — ay,  and  love  enough,  too,  to  the  end. 

This  little  plain  child  hovered  about  her  handsome  mother 
with  a  tender  protectingness  rather  amusing,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  touching,  to  see  ;  feeling  if  her  feet  were  warm,  collecting  her 
parcels  for  her — they  had  evidently  been  shopping — and  then 
beginning  a  careful  search  for  a  missing  railway-ticket,  about 
which  the  lady  worried  herself  considerably. 

"  We  shall  have  to  pay  it  over  again,  Gertrude,  I  suppose," 
said  she  appealingly  to  her  little  daughter,  as  if  she  were 
already  accustomed  to  lean  upon  her.  "  Your  papa  will  be 
cross,  and  call  me  stupid,  as  usual.  However,  we'll  not  mind. 
Don't  look  for  the  ticket  any  more.  Pcipa  can  pay  for  us  when 
he  meets  us  at  the  station." 

She  spoke  languidly — she  seemed  rather  a  languid  lady — and 
shaking  out  her  voluminous  silk  dress,  and  gathering  up  her 
ermine  muff  and  boa,  rose  and  stood  at  the  waiting-room  door. 
Her  little  daughter,  who  had  no  encumbrances  except  a  pet  dog, 
— a  small  Skye  terrier,  which  she  carried  fondly  in  her  arms, 
and  vainly  tried  to  keep  from  barking  at  everybody  and  every- 
thing,— stood  silently  beside  her,  noticing  all  that  was  passing, 
with  a  pair  of  bright,  acute,  and  yet  most  innocent,  childish 
eyes. 

"  Mamma,"  at  last  she  said,  "  do  you  see  those  three  soldiers 
with  their  knapsacks  1  I  am  so  sorry  for  them,  they  look  so 
shivering  and  wretched  this  cold  day.  They  seern  as  if 
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were  just  come  home  from  India,  or  somewhere.  For  how 
shabby  their  uniforms  are,  and  how  brown  their  faces,  nearly  as 
brown  as  the  Caifres  that  used  to " 

"  Oh,  stop,  child,  don't  talk  about  CafFres  ;  don't  put  me  in 
mind  of  our  dreadful  life  at  the  Cape.  NOWT  \ve  are  safe  in 
England,  do  let  us  forget  it  all." 

"  Very  well,  mamma  ;  only,  please,  would  you  look  at  those 
soldiers  ?  I  am  sure  they  have  been  in  a  great  many  battles, 
and  gone  through  a  deal  of  hardship.  That  one,  the  shortest 
of  them,  with  his  face  half-covered  in  a  long,  grey  beard,  has 
the  very  saddest  eyes  I  ever  saw." 

The  mother  directed  a  careless  glance  to  where  her  com- 
passionate little  girl  indicated. 

"Yes,  he  does  look  ill,  poor  fellow.  Perhaps  he  has  had 
fever,  or  cholera,  or  something ; — don't  go  near  him.  It  is  so 
cold  standing  here,  I  think  I  will  return  to  the  fire,  while  you 
wait  and  watch  for  the  train.  It  cannot  be  very  long  now." 

She  took  out  a  watch  all  studded  with  brilliants,  but  it  had 
stopped;  and  with  a  discontented  exclamation  about  "her 
watches  being  always  wrong,"  she  settled  herself  in  her  old 
position,  with  her  ieet  on  the  fender,  staring  vacantly  into  the 
blazing  coals. 

Hers  was  a  face  so  remarkably  handsome  that  it  could  not 
pass  unnoticed,  and  noticing,  you  wrould  not  only  admire,  but 
pity  it ;  in  perhaps  a  deeper  degree  than  the  little  girl  pitied 
the  three  broken-down  soldiers.  For  therein,  any  experienced 
eye  could  read  too  plainly  the  tale  of  a  disappointed  life.  In  spite 
of  her  fine  clothes  and  evident  associations  of  wealthy  ease,  the 
lady's  look,  fretful,  weary,  inane,  reminded  one  of  the  sigh  of 
the  young  beauty  exhibiting  to  her  late  bridesmaid  her  marriage 
jewels ;  "  Ah,  my  dear,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
happy  when  I  had  a  diamond  necklace.  And  yet " 

That  mysterious  "and  yet,"  the  one  hidden  hitch  in  the 
wheels  of  existence  !  most  of  us  know  what  it  is,  though  some 
contrive  to  get  over  it,  and  make  the  wheels  run  on  smoothly 
enough  to  the  end.  But  this  lady  apparently  had  not  done  so, 
There  was  no  actual  badness  in  her  face  :  none  of  the  sharp 
maliciousness  visible  in  too  many  faded  beauties ;  yet  her 
mouth,  that  feature  which  time  and  developed  character  alter 
most,  indicated  incurable  weakness,  unconquerable  discontent. 

She  sat,  paying  little  heed  to  anything  that  passed  ;  warming 
her  feet  over  the  fire,  and  leaving  everything  to  her  young 
daughter,  until  an  unpleasant  episode  roused  her  from  her 
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The  dog,  accustomed  to  genteel  and  well-dressed  company, 
took  offence  at  a  little  innocent  admiration  which  had  been 
shown  him  by  one  of  the  shabby  soldiers,  the  youngest  and 
strongest-looking;  and  showed  his  wrath  indiscriminately,  as 
his  betters  often  do,  by  barking  furiously  at  another  of  them, 
the  grey-bearded  man,  who  came  shivering  to  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  waiting-room  fire ;  at  which  presumption  Bran 
began  to  growl  furiously,  and  at  last,  springing  out  of  Ger- 
trude's arms,  flew  at  the  man,  bit  his  heels,  tore  his  already 
ragged  trousers,  and  even  set  his  teeth  in  the  flesh.  The 
soldier,  uttering  an  execration,  shook  him  off,  then  giving  the 
creature  an  angry  kick,  sent  him  howling  across  the  platform  on 
to  the  rails,  where  a  train  was  just  gliding  up. 

"  Oh,  my  doggie,  my  doggie,  he'll  be  killed  !  "  screamed  Ger- 
trude, in  despair,  and  instinctively  darted  after  Bran.  Nobody 
saw  her,  or  else  nobody  had  the  sense  to  stop  her.  In  half  a 
minute  the  train  would  have  been  upon  her,  and  the  bright, 
kindly  little  life  quenched  for  ever,  had  not  the  grey-bearded 
soldier,  with  a  spring  as  light  as  that  of  a  hunting  leopard, 
leaped  on  to  the  rails,  caught  her,  and  leaped  back  again  ;  the 
train  advancing  slowly,  but  so  close,  that  it  almost  touched  the 
little  girl's  frock  as  it  passed.  Of  course,  everybody  thought 
the  dog  was  killed,  until  the  poor  brute  came  yelping  out  from 
under  the  carriages,  terribly  frightened,  but  quite  unharmed. 

"  Oh,  my  doggie,  my  doggie ! "  cried  Gertrude  again,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy,  snatching  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  neither 
thinking  of  her  own  danger  nor  how  she  had  been  rescued. 
Nor,  in  the  confusion,  did  anybody  else  notice  it ;  so  the  soldier 
got  no  thanks,  which  did  not  seem  greatly  to  astonish  him. 
He  retired,  sullen  and  angry,  rubbing  his  hurt  leg,  while  a 
sympathetic  crowd — porters,  passengers,  station-master,  and 
all — gathered  round  the  lady  and  child,  who  seemed  perfectly 
well-known  at  the  junction,  and  far  too  respectable  for  anybody 
to  suggest — as,  had  Gertrude  been  a  poor  woman's  child,  would 
assuredly  have  been  suggested — that  she  should  be  taken  up 
and  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  attempting  to  cross  the  line. 

They  passed  on,  respectfully  escorted  by  porters  and  guard, 
to  their  first-class  carriage,  the  lady's  long  dress  sweeping  across 
the  very  feet  of  the  poor  soldier,  who  still  hung  aloof,  rubbing 
his  leg  and  growling  to  himself.  Now,  however,  he  just  looked 
up,  and  caught  the  lady's  profile  as  she  went  by. 

A  violent  start,  a  sudden  step  forward,  and  then  the  poor 
fellow  recovered  himself  and  his  manner. 

"  Who  is  she  1 "  asked  he  of  a  porter. 
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"  Her  there  ?  Oh,  she's  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  of  flolywell 
Hall.  Her  husband's  the  richest  old  cove  in  all  these  parts  ; 
and  that  little  maid  is  their  only  child.  If  Miss  had  been 
killed,  there'd  have  been  kicked  up  a  precious  row." 

"  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  of  Holy  well  Hall,"  repeated  the  soldier, 
as  if  to  fix  the  words  on  his  memory,  and  clenching  his  thin 
yellow  fingers  tightly  over  his  stick,  for  he  was  shivering  like  t» 
person  in  an  ague.  "  Holy  well  Hall.  Where  is  that  ?  How 
far  from  here  ? " 

"  Eight  miles.  Second  station  after  this  is  the  one  you  stop 
at.  I'd  go  there,  gov'nor,  if  I  was  you.  For  I  seed  you  catch 
hold  o'  the  little  Miss,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  you  tell  him  you 
saved  her,  her  father  '11  come  down  with  something  'andsome. 
If  he  don't  believe  you — for  old  Van's  a  bit  of  a  screw  over  his 
money — call  me  for  a  witness.  Eh  !  the  fellow's  off  already. 
He's  a  sharp  'un,  that." 

"  Stone !  Hollo,  Jack  Stone ! "  shouted  the  other  two 
soldiers.  "  Stop  !  you're  in  the  wrong  train  ! " 

But  wrong  or  right,  their  comrade  had  leaped  into  it,  already 
moving  as  it  was,  and  leaving  all  his  baggage — not  much  to 
leave — behind  him,  was  carried  off  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  London,  whither  the  rest  were  ap- 
parently bound. 

They  made  a  few  grumbling  remarks  to  the  station-master, 
telling  him  the  name  of  their  companion — John  Stone,  late  of 

regiment,  discharged  invalided  ;  and  leaving  his  box  to  be 

claimed  if  he  called  for  it,  went  on  their  way. 

Meanwhile,  Stone  had  jumped  into  the  carriage — a  third-class 
— next  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  lady  and  child.  They  were 
alone,  in  all  the  dignity  of  wealth,  but  he  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany, cheery,  conversational  :  and  especially  well  disposed,  as 
the  humble  British  public  almost  always  is,  towards  a  red-coat, 
and  one  that  has  apparently  seen  foreign  service.  Besides,  it 
was  just  after  the  Indian  mutiny,  when  the  British  heart  was  at 
once  fierce  and  tender,  and  burning  with  curiosity  upon  Indian 
affairs.  But  frank  and  talkative  as  third-class  passengers 
generally  are,  there  was  something  in  this  soldier  which  made 
them  hesitate  to  speak  to  him,  and  look  at  him  curiously 
several  times  before  interrupting  the  brown  study  into  which  he 
fell,  as  he  curled  himself  up  in  his  corner.  The  last  bright 
western  glow  showed  his  sallow  and  sickly  face,  sickly  enough 
to  touch  any  heart,  at  least  any  woman's,  with  keen  compassion  ; 
and  at  last,  one  old  woman,  a  decent  body  with  a  market 
basket  in  her  hand,  did  venture  to  address  him. 


"You  be  just  homo  from  furrin  parts,  I  reckon,  soldier." 

"  Yes." 

"  From  India,  likely  ?  I  had  a  son  as  was  killed  at  Delhi 
Maybe  you've  heard  of  Delhi,  sir  ? "  For  the  good  soul  seemed 
to  feel,  instinctively,  the  minute  he  opened  his  eyes  and  an- 
swered her,  that  she  was  speaking  not  exactly  to  a  commoii 
soldier,  or  at  least  to  one  who  might  have  dropped  to  that  from 
a  rank  higher. 

"  Delhi  ?     Yes,  I  have  been  at  Delhi." 

"  Was  it  there  you  was  shot  ? "  touching  his  arm,  which 
rested  in  a  sling.  "  Shot  like  my  poor  Tom ;  only  not 
killed." 

"INO,  worse  luck  forrne!"  growled  the  man,  as  he  turned 
roughly  away  :  but  the  old  woman  would  not  be  beaten. 

"  Yes,  it's  bad  luck  either  way  for  poor  soldiers.  Either  they 
get  killed — as  my  Tom  was — or  they  come  home,  fit  for 
nothing,  with  a  pension  as  won't  half  keep  them,  and  too  old  to 
turn  to  anything  like  a  trade,  as  you'll  find,  my  man.  You'll 
be  over  fifty,  I  take  it  ?  Got  a  missis,  or  any  little  suns  1 " 

"No." 

"  Eh,  that's  a  blessing/'  sighed  the  old  woman.  "  I've  had 
to  look  after  poor  Tom's  five.  Well,  they're  not  bad  children," 
continued  she,  addressing  herself  to  the  company  at  large,  "  and 
they'll  take  care  of  me  some  o'  these  days,  so  it's  all  right. 
Good-night,  for  I'm  stopping  here  to  tea  with  Tom's  wife — and 
there's  little  Tom  a-waiting  for  me.  He's  very  fond  of  his 
granny.  Good-night,  soldier  ;  maybe  you're  going  to  see  your 
own  folk.  A  good  journey,  and  a  happy  coming  home." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sharp  laugh,  then  curled 
himself  into  his  corner  so  repellently,  that  none  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  had  the  courage  to  address  him  more. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  and  her  daughter  composed 
themselves,  after  their  great  fright  and  agitation,  in  the  solitude 
of  their  comfortable  carriage.  The  former  made  considerable 
use  of  her  smelling-bottle,  which  she  really  needed,  and  Ger- 
trude caressed  and  comforted  her  doggie  until  stopped  by  her 
mother's  sharp  voice. 

"  Do  let  that  stupid  dog  alone,  and  tell  me  how  all  this  hap- 
pened. You  were  within  an  inch  of  being  killed,  child.  How 
could  you  frighten  me  so  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  mamma.     The  soldier  kicked  Bran." 

"  Kicked  Bran  ! " 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  the  child,  hastily^ 
"  for  Bran  bit  him,  and  I  am  sure  hurt  him  very  much.  Still, 
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he  was  the  man  that  jumped  on  to  the  rails  after  me.  I  didn't 
remember  at  the  time,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  so,  child,  and  I  would  have  given  him 
some  money ;  he  would  be  sure  to  expect  it — those  sort  of 
people  always  do.  Now  he  may  be  finding  out  who  we  are,  and 
coming  and  bothering  papa  for  a  reward,  and  that  will  make 
papa  so  angry.  0  Gertrude,  my  dear,  how  very  stupid  it  \vas 
of  you ! " 

"  I  know  it  was,  mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  half  humbly, 
half  indifferently,  as  one  well  used  to  complaints  and  scoldings. 

u  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  had  better  say  nothing  to  papa  about 
the  matter.  You  are  quite  safe,  my  child  ; "  and  the  mother's 
eyes  had  a  touch  of  sincere  affection  in  them,  "  and  so  it  does 
not  signify." 

"  Only  I  should  have  liked  just  to  have  said  '  thank  you'  to 
tne  poor  soldier,  and  asked  if  Bran  had  hurt  him  very  much. 
Naughty,  naughty  Bran  !  You  ought  not  to  bite  people  just 
because  they  are  shabby-looking.  I  wouldn't.  I'm  ashamed  of 
you." 

And  the  little  loving  hand,  pretending  to  beat  him,  was  licked 
by  the  loving  dog,  who  perhaps,  after  all,  had  a  moral  nature 
not  much  inferior  to  his  neighbours.  For  rags  are  rags — ugly 
and  unpleasant  things — which  seldom  a  man  sinks  to  unless,  in 
some  way  or  other,  by  his  own  fault.  True,  there  may  be  what 
the  French  law  courts  call  "  extenuating  circumstances  ;  "  but 
how  is  a  dog  to  judge  of  these  2  Rags  are  rags,  and  he  treats 
them  accordingly. 

Most  bipeds  would  have  treated  similarly  the  poor  soldier, 
for  he  could  not  have  been  a  good  man — scarcely  even  a 
respectable  man — since,  when  on  putting  his  head  out  to  ask, 
"  Is  this  the  station  for  Holywell  ]  "  he  was  answered  roughly, 
as  porters  usually  answer  third-class  passengers,  he  returned 
evil  for  evil  in  language  equally  rough — nay  worse,  after  the 
manner  of  soldiers.  It  contrasted  ill  with  his  delicate  appear- 
ance, small  hands,  refined  features,  and  so  on — which  had  mad* 
the  old  woman  call  him  "  sir ;  "  or  else  it  showed  that  in  what- 
ever rank  of  life  he  had  been  born,  he  had  dropped  from  it 
clown  and  down,  acquiring  gradually  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  class  to  which  he  fell.  If  he  had  been  born  a  gentleman — 
which  was  possible,  remembering  the  many  foolish  youths  who 
run  away  and  "  'list  " — to  repent  it  all  their  lives  afterwards — 
no  one  could  accuse  John  Stone  of  being  a  gentleman  now. 
The  terrible  law  of  deterioration,  as  certain  as  that  of  growth 
and  amendment,  had  worked  in  him,  equally  as  in  the  unhappy- 
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looking  lady  in  the  next  carriage,  who  was  probably  a  lovely, 
merry  girl  once.  For  the  soldier,  whatever  he  might  once  have 
been,  was  now  neither  interesting  nor  attractive.  Even  his 
grey  hairs,  if  they  indicated  old  age, —  which  is  not  the  case 
always, — failed  to  indicate  also  that 

"Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

which,  as  Shakespeare  says,  ought  to  "  accompany "  it.  They 
only  affected  one  with  a  sense  of  pity.  Wrinkles  were  there — 
not  few  :  weary  crows'  feet  were  gathering  round  the  dark, 
deep-set  eyes ;  but  of  the  quiet,  the  dignity,  the  blessedness  of 
old  age,  this  man  had  none. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  small  station  hidden  between  two 
gravelly,  furze-crowned  banks  :  and  a  porter,  passing  from  car- 
riage to  carriage,  shouted  the  name  of  the  place.  It  startled 
the  soldier  out  of  a  sleep,  or  a  dream — it  might  be  either  :  he 
leaped  hastily  on  to  the  platform,  where  half-a-dozen  other 
passengers  were  also  getting  oat — among  the  rest,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Vanderdecken. 

"  There's  papa,"  cried  the  little  girl,  and  ran  towards  a  figure, 
short  and  round,  and  made  rounder  still  by  a  large  fur  great- 
coat. 

The  old  man — he  looked  not  far  from  seventy — greeted  and 
kissed  her  with  evidently  a  fatherly  heart,  and  then  stood 
waiting  by  the  open  door  of  an  extremely  elegant  carriage, 
which — what  with  its  size  and  its  handsomeness,  its  spirited 
pair  of  horses,  its  burly  coachman  and  two  footmen,  much 
taller  and  grander-looking  than  their  master — shed  quite  a 
lustre  upon  the  little  roadside  station,  and  was  evidently  regarded 
with  no  small  respect  by  the  other  passengers,  who  crept  humbly 
out — passing  behind  it,  or  ducking  under  the  horses'  heads — 
all  save  the  soldier. 

But  he,  too,  stared  with  the  rest  at  this  dazzle  of  wealth, 
which  formed  such  a  contrast  to  his  own  lonely  and  forlorn 
poverty.  He  watched  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Variderdecken  get  into 
their  carriage,  followed  by  their  little  daughter,  who — sweet 
soul — had  sharper  eyes  and  a  longer  memory  than  they  had  ;  for 
just  before  driving  away,  she  whispered  in  her  mother's  ear, — 

"  Mamma,  I  do  believe  there  is  that  poor  soldier." 

" Nonsense— impossible  !"  answered  the  lady.  "And,  Ger- 
trude, do  learn  to  speak  more  softly,  or,  deaf  as  he  is,  papa  will 
hear  many  things  we  don't  want  him  to  hear.  Hush  now !  " 

"  Very  well,  mamma  ; "  and  Gertrude  relapsed  into  her  corner, 
but  too  late,  for  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  in  the  shrill,  suspicious 
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tones   of  deaf  persons,    asked   "what   the   child   was   talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Only  about  some  people  who  amused  her  on  the  journey 
to-day,"  said  the  mother.  "  She  is  always  taking  such  fancies 
— little  goose  !  But  what  are  we  waiting  for  1  Mr.  Vander 
decken,  will  you  bid  the  coachman  drive  on  ?  You  know  we 
are  going  out  to  dinner  to-night.  I  wonder,  is  it  raining  1 " 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  the  station 
lamp  fell  full  on  her  face — which  must  once  have  been  so  beau- 
tiful, and  had  much  beauty  remaining  still. 

The  soldier,  detained  by  the  porter  at  the  gate,  leant  forward 
to  stare  at  her.  No — not  stare — glare  is  rather  the  word  :  an 
expression  that  might  be  in  the  eye  of  a  hunted  animal  coming 
at  last  face  to  face  with  its  enemy — its  destroyer — the  Nemesis 
which  had  pursued  it  everywhere,  as  the  spectral  hounds 
pursued  Actseon,  even  to  the  deeps  of  hell. 

But  this  is  poetic  phraseology,  which  may  appear  simply 
ridiculous  in  describing  a  poor,  broken-down,  invalided  soldier 
gazing  at  a  rich  and  handsome  lady  :  so  let  us  content  our- 
selves with  merely  saying  that — in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — John  Stone  took  a  good  look  at  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  as  he 
was  certainly  justified  in  doing — and  then  moved  away,  walking 
rather  staggeringly,  as  if  his  feet  were  weary  or  numb,  to  the 
further  end  of  the  station. 

Ere  long  he  reappeared,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
station-master. 

"I  could  easily  have  cheated  you,  and  got  away  without 
paying ;  but  I'm  an  honest  man,  you  see,"  he  laughed.  "  I  came 
from  -  — ,"  naming  the  junction  :  "  being  in  a  hurry,  I  jumped 
in  without  a  ticket.  What's  to  pay  ?  " 

His  red  coat,  and  perhaps  his  grey  hair  and  weather-beaten, 
sickly  looks,  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  after  some  demur,  his 
word  was  taken,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pay  the  few  pence  of 
fare  required. 

"  I  assure  you  it's  all  right,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  knapsack, 
and  showing  hidden  there  a  purse  full  of  sovereigns.  "  I  am  a 
capitalist,  you  see— there  was  plenty  of  'loot'  for  all  of  us  at 
Delhi.  Telegraph  for  my  baggage  which  I  left  on  the  platform 

at .     Name,  John  Stone,  — th  Kegiment ;   and  you   can 

keep  my  traps  here  till  you  see  me  again,  which  you  may  pretty 
often,  for  I  mean  to  stop  in  these  parts." 

"  Very  good,  sir ; " — the  "  sir  "  being  due  partly  to  the  sight 
of  the  sovereigns,  and  partly  to  an  impression  made  apparently 
on  others  besides  the  old  woman,  mother  of  defunct  "  Tom  " — 
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that  this  man  was  a  little  above  an  ordinary  private  soldier — 
better  born — better  educated.  If  better  in  any  other  way,  who 
could  tell  ?  Alas,  the  higher  the  height,  the  deeper  the  fall ! 

He  fastened  up  his  knapsack  again,  undid  from  it  his  grey 
soldier's  overcoat,  and  wrapped  himself  in  it,  with  a  shivering 
look  out,  for  the  brief  bright  sunset  had  closed  in  a  drizzle  of 
rain.  With  a  careless  nod  to  the  station-master,  he  shouldered 
his  property  and  passed  out ;  then  stopped. 

"  Hollo,  porter  !  you'll  be  civil  now,  I  dare  say.  Which  is 
the  road  to  Holywell  ?  " 

"  Holywell  village,  or  Holywell  Hall  ? " 

"  Not  the  Hall,  this  time.  Is  there  a  village  too  ?  How 
far  off  ?" 

"Three  miles." 

"  Straight  road  ?  No  missing  of  one's  way,  as  fools  do  some- 
times, and  I  always  was  a  fool.  Come,  look  sharp,  man,  for  it's 
turning  out  a  wet  night,  and  I  haven't  a  carriage  to  go  home  in, 
like  your  big  Mr.  Vanderdecken." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  sir  1  Then  maybe  you  belong  to  these 
parts,  and  are  going  home  ? " 

"  Yes,  Pm  going  home  some  day.  But  not  just  yet.  I  don't 
look  very  fit  for  work,  do  I  now  ?  But  I've  got  a  precious  deal 
of  work  on  my  hands  before  I  go  home." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  the  porter,  a  little  frightened 
at  his  excited  manner;  he  had  heard  of  such  things  as  sun- 
strokes in  India ;  this  poor  soldier  might  have  had  one  and  got 
his  brain  a  little  turned.  So  putting  up  compassionately  with 
his  oddness  and  roughness,  the  man,  who  was  a  good  specimen 
of  the  thoroughly  respectable  British  peasant,  as  railway  porters 
often  are,  let  him  civilly  out  of  the  station  gate,  and  took  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  direct  him  in  the  right  road,  and  start 
him  off  therein  ;  not  sorry  to  be  safely  rid  of  him. 

"  That's  a  queer  fish,"  said  he,  confidentially,  to  the  station- 
master.  "  He's  seen  some  rough  usage  in  his  life,  I  reckon.  A 
little  cracked  here,"  tapping  his  honest  forehead.  "  Hope  the 
poor  fellow  Jll  do  no  harm  to  hisself  or  his  neighbours." 

Meanwhile  John  Stone  pursued  his  road  innocuously  enough. 
Whether  "  cracked "  or  not,  he  seemed  to  meditate  no  evil  to 
anybody.  He  walked  quickly  on,  more  quickly  than  his  delicate 
appearance  would  have  made  probable,  until  he  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  a  few  small  houses  and  a  church,  when  hii 
speed  suddenly  flagged.  He  leant  against  the  churchyard  wall, 
behind  which  a  lew  scattered  grave-stones  glimmered  in  the 
rainy  dark,  and  coughed  convulsively  and  painfully,  so  that  c 
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woman,  standing  at  her  open  door,  crossed  over  to  look  at  him, 
saying,— 

;<  You  seem  rather  bad." 

"  Not  I  ;  only  I've  walked  fast,  and  my  breath's  short." 

"  I'll  get  you  a  drink,  if  you  like  1 " 

"  Thank  you,"  and  accepting  the  literal  "  cup  of  cold  water  " 
— for  he  would  take  nothing  else,  though  she  offered  him  beer 
— John  Stone  leant  a  few  minutes  longer  against  the  low  wall, 
with  the  churchyard  on  one  side  of  him,  and  on  the  other  the 
open  cottage-door,  casting  into  the  darkness  a  flood  of  cheerful 
light. 

The  soldier  cast  his  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two 
houses — of  the  living  and  the  dead — neither  of  which  opened 
for  him.  Perhaps  he  thought  thus,  for  he  sighed,  then  thanked 
the  civil  woman,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  had  yet  used  to  any- 
body, adding  in  answer  to  her  question, — 

"  No,  I  can  get  on  quite  well.  I'm  not  in  a  consumption, 
though  it  looks  like  it.  I'm  used  to  this  cough— it's  only  that 
my  heart  is  rather  queer  :  I  once  had  rheumatic  fever." 

"  Eli,  rheumatic  fever  leaves  folks'  hearts  queer  as  long  as 
they  live.  I  know  that  by  my  master.  He  had  it  terrible  bad 
ten  years  ago,  and  I've  got  to  look  pretty  close  after  him  still. 
Have  you  got  a  missus  to  look  after  you?" 

"  No.     Good-night !  " 

It  was  said  sharply,  fiercely  almost,  as  the  soldier  suddenly 
started  off  at  his  old  quick  pace  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom. 

Another  long  mile  did  he  tramp  through  muddy  country 
roads,  guiltless  of  gas  or  pavement,  or  even  raised  footpath,  to 
guide  the  traveller  through  their  miry  abysses.  Sometimes  he 
came  upon  a  few  cottages,  but  they  were  all  closed  and  dark. 
It  was  growing  into  one  of  those  dreary  November  nights  when 
everybody  is  glad  to  shut  even  the  humblest  door.  At  last  he 
passed  them  all  by,  and  came  out  upon  a  high  common,  across 
whoso  blank  gloom  nothing  was  visible  except  a  huge  windmill, 
which  stretched  its  ghostly  arms  skywards,  and  interposed  its 
still  blacker  bulk  against  the  level  darkness.  For  not  a  star 
had  appeared,  the  rain  came  driving  and  pelting,  the  wind  had 
uri>en,  and  now  on  the  exposed  ground  blew  fiercely  enough. 
It  seemed  in  travelling  over  the  miles  of  invisible  country 
below,  to  have  carried  with  it,  like  an  overtaking  fate,  all  the 
damps  and  fogs  of  the  unknown  or  forgotten  region  it  had 
passed  over.  It  pierced  to  the  bone  the  Indian  soldier,  and 
then  l)le\v  him  about  at  its  mercy,  helpless  as  a  withered  leaf. 

He  tried  to  draw  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  pulled  his  coat 

Q  2 
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closer  about  him,  so  as  to  meet  it  like  a  man — a  Briton — this 
wholesome  British  wind  ;  but  he  had  just  come  from  a  foreign 
climate,  and  the  time  of  youth  and  strength  was  with  him  gone 
by.  After  struggling  on  a  little  he  cowered  and  quailed  before 
the  blast,  and  sank  down,  vainly  trying  to  shelter  himself  under 
a  furzy  bank,  muttering  something  between  an  oath  and  a 
moan.  At  this  moment,  two  glowworm-like  lights  came 
glimmering  across  the  pitch-dark  common,  travelling  nearer  and 
nearer  till  he  distinguished  the  sound  of  horses'  feet ;  and  there 
passed  him  a  close  carriage,  satin-lined,  and  with  a  lamp  inside, 
so  as  to  show  plainly  the  two  occupants.  They  were  an  old 
man,  and  a  lady,  still  only  middle-aged,  or  she  looked  so,  in  the 
becoming  splendours  of  her  dinner  dress,  her  white  fur,  her 
velvet  and  diamonds.  She  sat  in  her  corner,  and  her  com- 
panion in  his  :  neither  paying  any  heed  to  the  other,  as  wealthy 
married  couples  going  out  to  dinner  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do.  They  looked  comfortable  indeed,  but  not  happy — it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  "  carriage  people  "  seldom  do  look  happy ; 
and  as  they  drove  slowly  past,  the  soldier  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. 

Of  course  they  no  more  saw  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  bush 
at  the  road-side.  But  he  saw  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
passed,  he  leaped  up  and  shook  his  fist  at  them  in  a  manner 
that  almost  justified  the  railway  porter's  suspicions  as  to  his 
sanity. 

"  Curse  you !  curse  you  !  by  day  and  by  night,  by  bed  and 
board,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and  waking — curse  you  !  " 

Was  it  the  frantic  howl  of  poverty  against  wealth — of  failure 
against  success — of  misery  against  happiness  ?  Or  was  it  -some- 
thing deeper  still — some  old  link  of  the  past  which  these  fine 
folks  stirred  in  the  breast  of  the  poor  soldier,  so  as  to  turn  him, 
for  the  time  being,  into  a  veritable  madman  1 

Yet  he  was  neither  mad  nor  sun-struck,  and  when  his  sudden 
fit  of  fury  had  subsided,  he  gathered  himself  up  to  try  and 
battle  with  the  wind  a  little  farther.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
long  used  to  "  rough  it,"  as  soldiers  must. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  common,  and  saw 
through  the  misty,  rainy  gloom  a  line  of  houses,  implying  some 
sort  of  a  village  ;  then  coming  nearer,  the  wet  and  weary  man 
Caught  the  welcome  glow  and  sound  of  a  blacksmith's  forg«i. 
He  entered  it. 

"IsthisHolywell?" 

«  No,  Holt.     Holywell's  nigh  half  a  mile  further." 
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Stone  leant  against  the  doorway  utterly  worn  out. 

"  Can  I  get  a  night's  lodging  here  1 " 

"  I  reckon  not.  There's  no  public  near,  except  Mother  Fox's 
over  the  way,  where  there's  'good  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast.'  If  one  don't  suit  'ee  t'other  may.  Ho,  ho  !  " 

"  Ho,  ho  !  I  wish  I  was  a  beast,"  laughed  the  soldier,  with  a 
careless  air,  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  put  up  with  all  sorts  oi 
jokes,  and  every  kind  of  company.  "  Then,  at  least,  I'd  get  a 
dry  stable  to  put  my  head  into  this  horrible  night.  But  come, 
show  me  the  way  to  Mother  Fox's." 

It  was  a  small,  old-fashioned,  village  public-house,  and  as  he 
looked  in  at  the  door,  which  opened  at  once  upon  the  bar,  he 
was  stared  at  hard  by  the  little  knot  of  Saturday-night  cus- 
tomers, whom  the  landlady  was  serving  as  fast  as  she  could. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  night's  lodging  here  1 "  said  he. 

Either  his  voice  sounded  unlike  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  appearance,  or  some  other  cause  made  the 
busy  landlady  stop  and  notice  him,  and  at  once  he  recognised 
in  her  the  inquisitive  old  lady  who  had  addressed  him  in  the 
railway  carriage. 

"  Bless  us,  is  that  you  ?  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  ?  But  come 
in,  my  good  man,  and  I'll  make  you  very  welcome.  I've  a 
warm  heart  to  soldiers.  Deary  me,  how  wet  you  are  ! "  feeling 
his  coat-sleeve  ;  "and  you're  just  as  thin  as  a  skeleton  besides. 
Come  in  to  my  kitchen  fire  and  warm  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stone,  gentler.  Under  all  his  surly  ways 
lurked  a  vague,  pathetic  gentleness,  as  if  he  had  been  gentle 
once.  "  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Mrs. " 

"  Fox,  my  name  is.  Dorothy  Fox, — and  this  is  the  Goat  and 
Compasses,  a  very  respectable  house,  though  I  says  it  as  keep 
it,  and  uncommon  comfortable." 

"  And  you  can  take  me  in  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  after  eyeing  him  over  again  pretty 
sharply,  "we  don't  usually  take  in  travellers  as  we  knows 
nothing  of,  indeed  the  place  is  too  small.  But  my  daughter's 
away,  and  if  you  likes  to  have  her  room  till  Monday,  you  can." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  shall  not  take  myself  off  without 
paying  my  bill  on  Monday  1  We're  a  bad  lot,  we  soldiers." 

"  So  poor  Tom  said.  But  you  can't  harm  me  much,  and  I'll 
trust  you.  Come  along." 

He  followed  her,  and  was  soon  basking  in  the  blaze  of  the 
huge  fire  with  an  air  of  comfort  that  seemed  to  afford  his 
hostess  real  pleasure.  She  looked  at  him  inquisitively,  especially 
when  he  took  off  his  forage  cap  and  showed  his  bare,  bald 
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crown,  though  the  fringe  of  curly  locks  under  it,  unlike  his 
beard,  was  still  black,  or  only  slightly  touched  with  grey. 

"  You're  not  so  old  as  I  took  you  for,  my  young  man — for 
you're  young  compared  to  me.  How  many  years  might  you 
have  been  in  the  service  ?  " 

"  A  dozen  or  more  perhaps.     I  don't  remember." 

"  Then  you  didn't  'list  as  a  lad  1     Volunteered,  maybe  1 " 

"Ay." 

"  And  you're  only  just  back  to  old  England,  did  you  say 
You  must  find  everything  very  strange." 

"  Very  strange.    Get  me  my  supper,  will  you  ?    I'm  starving." 

He  spoke  in  a  sharp,  irritable  tone,  which  even  a  woman  and 
a  landlady  could  not  well  submit  to  ;  so  she  brought  him  his 
bread  and  cheese  in  offended  silence,  and  troubled  him  no  more 
till  he  had  moved  from  the  table  to  the  old-fashioned  settle 
near  the  fire-place,  where,  overcome  by  weariness  and  warmth, 
he  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

Then  Mrs.  Fox's  heart  relented.  He  must  have  been  so 
excessively  tired,  poor  fellow;  and,  besides,  heavy  slumber  is 
such  a  softener  of  most  faces.  Not  of  all — some  people  look  all 
the  uglier  or  the  wickeder;  but  others  seem  to  slip  back 
through  the  gates  of  sleep — as  of  death — into  the  land  of  their 
pristine  innocence,  and  wear  a  look  so  helpless  and  appealing 
that  one  could  not  hate  even  one's  direst  enemy  if  one  came 
upon  him  fast  asleep. 

John  Stone  slept,  in  his  great  exhaustion,  as  soundly  and 
softly  as  a  baby — slept,  sitting  as  he  was,  for  no  doubt  his 
military  life  had  accustomed  him  to  go  to  sleep  anyhow,  any- 
where. He  scarcely  moved  from  his  original  posture,  but  just 
let  his  head  fall  against  the  high  back  of  the  settle  :  while  his 
hands,  thin  and  yellow,  dropped  upon  each  knee,  and  then 
curled  up  drowsily,  like  a  baby's  hand.  His  forehead  lost  its 
knotted  wrinkles,  and  if  one  could  have  seen  his  mouth  through 
that  long,  rough,  grizzly  beard,  doubtless  it  would  almost  have 
smiled. 

For  he  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasant  warmth 
and  the  strange  contradictory  vagaries  of  slumber,  to  be  carried 
entirely  out  of  the  present  into  some  golden  dream-land.  He 
gave  vent  to  a  little  low  sound — almost  like  a  laugh — and  then 
began  to  talk  in  his  sleep — at  first  quite  unintelligibly,  and  then 
uttering  a  name  :  " Betty''  Mrs.  Fox  thought  it,  and  concluded 
it  was  his  wife's  or  his  sweetheart's — probably  long  dead  and 
gone. 

"  Poor  fellow,  maybe  that's  what  he  'listed  for.     Likely  he's 
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seen  a  peck  o'  troubles,"  said  she  to  herself,  looking  at  him,  and 
uncertain  whether  she  should  wake  him  or  not,  for  it  was  time 
to  shut  up,  only  she  grudged  rousing  him  out  of  what  seemed 
such  a  happy  slumber. 

But  Fate  broke  it,  as  she  does  many  a  deeper  dream.  There 
was  a  sudden  clatter  of  pewter  pots  and  glasses  in  the  bar, 
creating  such  a  stir  that  the  soldier  started  up  with  the 
frightened  look  of  one  who  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

"Never  mind — there's  nothing  the  matter.  You  dropped 
asleep  and  was  a-dreaming,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  motherly  air.  "  You're  at  the  Goat 
and  Compasses,  the  best  public  in  all  these  parts,  and  Dolly 
Fox  '11  make  you  very  comfortable.  Your  bed's  ready — hadn't 
you  better  be  a-taking  yourself  off  now  1 " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  soldier,  shaking  himself  wide  awake, 
though  he  still  stared  about  him  somewhat  wildly.  "  Yes,  I 
remember  all  now.  Give  me  a  light.  I'll  go  to  bed — I'll  go 
to  bed." 

He  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  or  heard  of  again  till  far 
into  the  Sunday  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SUNDAY  was  a  quiet  and  respectable  day  in  Holt  village.  No 
Cockney  Sabbath-breakers  or  Sabbath  holiday-makers,  according 
as  people  chose  to  term  them,  had  as  yet  found  out  its  pretti- 
ness,  or,  if  they  had,  its  distance  from  the  nearest  railway 
station  saved  it  from  being  a  place  of  easy  resort.  Consequently, 
its  Sunday  was  still  a  rest-day.  No  swarms  of  destructive  feet 
trod  down  its  green  fresh  common,  where  fern,  thyme,  and 
heather  flourished,  and  the  bright  yellow  furze  blossomed  all 
the  year  round.  No  tea-garden,  or  bedizened  public-house,  or 
even  a  solitary  refreshment-stall,  destroyed  the  delicious  peace- 
fulness  and  thorough  rurality  of  the  spot :  the  windmill,  the 
forge,  Mrs.  Fox's  small,  whitewashed,  old-fashioned  inn,  and  a 
few  cottages  of  similar  date,  being  the  only  harm  it  had  as  yet 
received  from  bricks  and  mortar. 

And  on  this  Sunday  morning,  when  after  a  wild,  rainy  night 
the  weather  brightened  up,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  November, 
and  the  whole  earth  and  sky  became  transfigured  into  a  wonder- 
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ful  blueness  and  clearness,  that  showed  the  landscape,  distinct 
and  exquisitely  coloured,  for  many,  many  miles, — this  upland 
common,  so  fresh  and  breezy,  quiet  and  fair,  was  a  sight  to  do 
a  man's  heart  good  in  spite  of  himself.  That  is,  a  man  whom 
nature  had  made  sensitive  to  external  influences — as  not  eveiy 
man  is;  but  to  those  who  are,  life's  delights  are  doubled 
Also,  perhaps,  its  pains. 

John  Stone  crawled  down,  late  and  lazy,  to  his  long-waiting 
breakfast  in  Mrs.  Fox's  parlour. 

"  Pull  down  the  blind — I  hate  sunshine,"  was  all  he  said  to 
her,  as  he  fell  languidly  to  his  solitary  meal. 

When  she  came  to  remove  it,  she  was  dressed  all  in  her 
Sunday's  best,  and  hinted  that  Holt  Church  "  went  in "  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  good  mile's  walk  across  the 
common. 

"I  never  go  to  church,"  said  the  soldier,  abruptly.  Then, 
as  with  a  second  thought,  "  But  don't  let  me  hinder  you  from 
going.  I  shall  want  nothing  more." 

"  Thank'ee.  Only  what  shall  you  do  when  I'm  out  ? — for  I 
always  lock  up  the  house  o'  Sundays.  I'm  a  lone  widow  as  can 
run  no  risks." 

Stone  laughed.  "  Do  you  think  I  look  like  a  swindler  or  a 
burglar — that  I  shall  break  open  your  cupboards  and  carry 
off  your  plate?  No,  no.  I'm  a  bad  fellow  enough,  but  I'm  not 
in  that  line  of  business.  Make  your  mind  easy,  old  lady. 
Lock  up  your  house,  and  I'll  turn  out  and  wander  about  some- 
where till  you  come  back." 

"You're  very  obliging,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  looking  somewhat 
compunctious.  "  I'll  be  back  in  two  hours,  and  you  might 
amuse  yourself  that  while  seeing  the  Park.  It's  a  pretty  park 
— the  Yanderdeckens'." 

John  Stone  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  savagely  pushed  it 
from  him,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Big  people  are  they  1  and  have  a  fine  place,  no  doubt  ? 
I'll  go.  Where  is  it  ?"  * 

"  Just  across  the  next  common.  You  turn  along  the  park- 
palings  till  you  come  to  a  stile,  where  there's  a  board  put  up 
with  '  Please  to  keep  the  foot-path.'  That's  old  Vanderdecken's 
doing.  He  couldn't  stop  the  right  of  way,  but  he  narrowed  it 
down  as  much  as  he  could,  and  made  the  place  as  private  as 
possible.  That's  the  trick  of  your  stuck-up  new-comers,  as 
never  knew  their  own  grandfather.  Not  like  the  good  old 
families  that  are  quite  sure  o'  themselves,  and  so  they're  never 
frightened  to  let  us  poor  folk  come  anigh  them,  lest  we  should 
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find  out  that  the  only  thing  as  makes  the  difference  between  us 
and  them  is  clothes." 

Either  John  Stone,  who  looked  a  clever  fellow  himself,  was 
struck  by  the  old  woman's  sharpness — or  in  his  loneliness  his 
rather  liked  a  little  conversation — but  he  did  not  discourage 
her  gossip.  He  even  asked  a  question  or  two  about  these 
Vanderdeckens,  and  when  they  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Three  years  ago.  He  bought  the  Hall,  which  was  just 
dropping  to  ruin,  and  built  it  into  a  big  house — far  too  big  for 
him,  poor  silly  old  man,  for  he  has  got  no  son  to  come  after 
him — only  one  little  daughter.  But  he's  mighty  fond  of  her, 
they  say — fonder  than  he  is  of  anything,  except  his  money." 

" He's  a  miser,  then?  "  said  the  soldier,  eagerly. 

"  Not  exactly — or  else,  like  most  of  your  miserly  folks,  he'll 
spend  pretty  well  where  he  fancies  it,  or  where  the  money 
shows.  Though  I'm  not  saying  aught  agin  the  Vanderdeckens ; 
she's  a  kind  lady  enough,  and  wonderfully  good-looking,  and 
sees  after  the  schools,  and  has  her  finger  in  all  the  charity 
doings.  And  he  has  restored  Holt  Church — they're  very 
regular  church-goers,  both  on  'em — and  put  in  it  a  big  painted 
window  in  memory  of  Anne,  only  sister  of  Jacob  Vanderdecken, 
who  died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some'at  about  fourteen 
years  ago.  You  see  I  knows  it  all  off  by  heart,  sir,  for  I  sits 
opposite  to  it  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  when  I'm  inclined 
to  be  sharp  upon  *  Old  Van,'  as  we  calls  him  hereabouts,  I've 
thought  folks'  memories  are  so  short  in  this  world,  that  there 
must  be  some'at  not  bad  in  a  man  who  remembers  his  sister  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  going  on 
like  this." 

"No,  no,"  said  Stone,  absently.  "As  you  say,  folks'  memories 
are  short,  very  short.  There's  a  proverb  about  a  man's  name 
outliving  him  half  a  year,  if  he  builds  churches ;  and  about 
funeral  baked  meats  that  did  coldly  furnish  forth  marriage 
tables." 

"Be  that  in  the  Proverbs— the  Bible,  I  mean?" 

"No,  in  a  much  better  book."  Then,  seeing  how  shocked 
and  scandalized  the  good  soul  looked,  he  half  apologised : 
"  You  think  me  a  heathen  or  an  infidel  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.     I  hope  you're  a  good  Christian." 

"There  you  mistake,"  said  the  soldier,  looking  up  with 
gleaming  eyes.  "  I'm  no  thief.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  my 
robbing  your  house  and  murdering  you.  But  I  am  no  Christian. 
I  don't  believe  in  anything  or  anybody." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it.     But   you're   young  still,  I   reckon,  and 
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perhaps  before  you  die  the  Lord  will  bring  you  to  a  better 
mind." 

"  Will  He  ?  Then  why  hasn't  He  done  it  already  1  Why 
didn't  He  do  it  years  ago  1 " 

"  I  can't  tell,  sir,"  and  the  old  lady  laid  down  the  table- 
cloth she  was  folding,  and  clasped  together  her  withered  hands. 
"  That's  just  what  I  said  to  myself  when  poor  Tom  was  shot, 
while  Jim  Brady  beside  him,  as  was  nobody's  son  and  nobody's 
husband,  and  all  the  village  was  glad  to  get  rid  of — Jim  hadn't 
a  scratch.  Why  doesn't  the  Lord  do  a  many  things  that  He 
doesn't  do,  and  leave  undone  a  lot  more  that  one  thinks  He 
ought  to  do  ?  I  can't  tell,  sir,  and  I  suppose  nobody  can. 
However,  there's  the  bells  beginning,  so  I'll  go  to  church  and 
say  my  prayers ;  that  can't  come  amiss  anyhow." 

The  soldier  was  silent  till  just  as  she  had  cleared  everything 
away,  when  he  said  suddenly, — 

"I'll  go  to  church  with  you,  Mrs.  Fox,  if  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  my  company." 

"  Oh,  sir." 

"  But,  mind  you,  I'm  not  like  you.  I  don't  go  to  say  my 
prayers  :  I  go  for  my  own — amusement.  Yes,  we'll  call  it 
amusement ; "  and  he  laughed. 

"Never  mind,  if  only  you'll  go.  Them  as  isn't  against  Him 
is  for  Him,  says  the  Bible.  And  you'll  see  our  church  ;  and  as 
for  our  parson,  whether  or  not  you  like  his  sermon,  it'll  do  you 
good  only  to  look  at  his  face." 

So  in  a  few  minutes  more  that  strangely  matched  pair  of 
church-goers — they  could  not  be  called  worshippers — the  stout 
landlady  in  her  best  black,  permanent  widow's  weeds,  and  the 
thin,  spare,  sickly  soldier,  took  their  way  across  the  common, 
guided  by  one  of  those  fine  peals  of  bells  such  as  are  heard 
nowhere  but  in  England.  It  poured  through  the  windless, 
sunshiny  air  in  the  familiar  chime — ting,  ting,  ting,  ting,  ting, 
ting,  ting,  ting — and  then  a  clash,  as  if  the  whole  eight  bells 
had  rushed  upon  one  another  and  fell  crushed  into  one  solid 
mass  of  music.  The  soldier  stopped  to  listen  ;  his  hollow  face 
grew  still  more  wan,  and  his  lips  began  to  tremble. 

"  You  like  our  bells  ?  we  reckon  'em  very  fine,"  said  Mrs. 
Fox,  gratified.  "  I  suppose  it's  pretty  long  since  you've  heard 
a  good  chime  of  English  bells  1 " 

He  nodded.  "  What's  that  1 "  pointing  to  something  in  the 
view,  perhaps  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  conversation. 

"  What  do  you  mean — them  steeples  ?  " 

"No,  that   queer   sort   of  building,  which   seems   crawling 
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along  the  horizon  like  a  big  caterpillar,  with  two  towers,  like 
horns,  one  at  its  head,  and  the  other  at  its  tail  ? " 

"  You're  very  funny,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Fox,  excessively 
amused.  "  I  daresay  you  must  have  been  rather  a  droll  chap 
altogether  when  you  was  young.  A  caterpillar  !  Well,  it  is 
like  it ;  and  to  think  that  you  didn't  know  what  it  was  !  To 
be  sure,  you've  been  a  good  bit  away  from  England.  But  did 
your  folk  never  send  you  any  newspapers,  and  never  tell  you 
about  the  Crystal  Palace  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  soldier,  in  such  a  sharp,  trenchant  tone, 
that  Mrs.  Fox  determined  never  to  mention  his  "  folk  "  to  him 
again.  She  was  convinced  there  was  " some' at  wrong"  con- 
cerning them,  and  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  feminine 
curiosity,  still  there  had  been  quite  enough  of  household 
tragedy  in  her  life  of  seventy  years  to  make  her  comprehend 
that  every  heart  has  its  own  burden  of  grief,  and  that  it  is 
often  kindest  and  best  to  notice  nothing,  but  to  "let  sleeping 
dogs  lie."  So,  without  further  questioning,  or  indeed  any 
conversation  at  all,  she  took  her  companion  across  the  common 
and  down  a  village  street,  to  the  church,  against  the  low  wall  of 
which  he  had  leant  the  night  before. 

It  was  an  old  building,  but  modernised  into  comfortable 
unpicturesqueness.  Nothing  about  it  was  very  noticeable, 
except  a  solitary  yew-tree,  which  kept  guard  over  a  few  ancient, 
nameless  graves.  Of  the  modern  memorials,  one  caught  Stone's 
eye,  as  it  would  anybody's,  being  a  long,  wooden  board,  planted 
lengthwise  on  a  grave,  with  the  name  and  dates  very  plain,  and 
underneath,  bigger  and  plainer  still,  the  warning  text,  "  Watch, 
therefore,  for  ye  know  not  at  what  hour  the  Lord  cometh." 

The  soldier  turned  and  regarded  it  with  some  curiosity, 
which  slowly  faded  away  into  a  contemptuous  sneer.  He 
might  have  been  going  to  say  something  sneering,  doubtless, 
but  the  old  woman  beside  him  was  walking  on  so  quietly  with 
her  grave  Sunday  face ;  and  likewise  he  seemed  to  notice  for 
the  first  time  that  she  was  in  widow's  weeds.  So,  infidel  as  he 
was,  or  called  himself,  Stone  shut  his  lips  together,  and  followed 
Mrs.  Fox  in  silence  to  the  church-door. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,"  she  whispered — not  too  soon,  for  he 
was  marching  into  the  half-filled  church  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
regardless  alike  both  of  the  place  and  the  people. 

Still,  when  warned,  he  recollected  himself,  and  obeyed, 
blushing  a  little,  like  a  reproved  child. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Fox  ;  I  had  forgotten  my  manners, 
I  have  not  been  inside  a  church-door  these  fifteen  years." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  soul,  how  shocking !  Stop,  stop  ! "  again 
restraining  him.  "  The  church  is  free  ;  but  somehow  we  always 
leaves  them  foremost  seats  for  the  gentry.  Sit  you  down  here." 

For  he  was  going  right  up  to  the  chancel,  where,  close  in 
front  of  the  white-spread  communion-table,  which  some  old- 
fashioned  folk  still  call,  and  believe  to  be,  "  the  table  of  the 
Lord,"  was  a  handsome  pew,  oak-carved,  crimson-cushioned,  and 
well  furnished  with  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  hymn-books,  of 
the  hugest  size. 

"  You  mustn't  go  in  there,  it's  the  Vanderdeckens'  seat ; 
but  you  can  see  their  window  just  as  well  from  here,  and  the 
clergyman  too.  Do  sit  down,  sir." 

For  she  still  kept  putting  in  the  instinctive  "  sir,'*  as  with  a 
suspicion  that  the  man  was,  or  once  had  been,  what  people  term 
a  gentleman.  And  he  both  interested  and  fidgeted  her  so  much, 
that  the  poor  old  woman  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  her 
customary  prayer,  and  then  turned,  uneasy  as  a  hen  over  a 
young  duckling,  to  see  what  her  protege  was  doing. 

Nothing  dreadful,  certainly.  Whatever  he  himself  might  be 
— Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or  heretic  (Mrs.  Fox  classed  them  all 
together,  as  the  Prayer-book  does,  and  knew  no  more) — he  had 
sat  down  decorously  and  harmlessly  beside  her,  staring  about 
him  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  but  still  not  more  than  many 
well-bred  people  stare,  at  the  "  gentry  "  who  came  filing  in — the 
good  old  families  who  lived  in  the  good  old  red-brick  houses, 
solid  and  square,  of  the  Georgian  era,  which  Mrs.  Fox  had 
pointed  out  on  their  way  to  church. 

"  None  o'  them's  the  Vanderdeckens,  though  ;  they  always 
comes  in  by  the  chancel-door  ;  and  she's  worth  looking  at,  being 
a  fine  woman  still,  and  dresses  mighty  grand.  I  sees  her  in  a 
new  bonnet  every  second  Sunday  at  least." 

John  Stone  bent  his  head  assentingly  to  this  whispered 
feminine  communication,  and  then  sat  quietly  and  decently 
enough,  his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  at  the  opening  door,  too  much  in  shadow  to  be  very  notice- 
able, else  he  too  might  have  been  thought  worth  looking  at. 
He  had  been  decidedly  handsome,  and,  had  he  had  a  smooth  life, 
might  have  been  handsome  to  extreme  old  age  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  those  artistically  moulded  faces,  dark  yet  delicate,  and  all 
alive  with  what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call  "  sensibility ; " 
in  which  a  hard  or  troubled  career  soon  wears  out  all  the  beauty, 
and,  indeed,  alters  the  whole  appearance  ;  so  that  after  some 
years  a  mother  would  scarcely  recognise  her  own  son.  And  his 
bald  head  and  full  grey  beard  gave  him,  at  first  sight,  the  look 
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of  a  man  not  far  off  sixty,  though,  examining  him  closer,  he  waa 
not  nearly  so  old, 

He  sat,  staring  about  him ;  for,  as  he  had  averred,  he  came 
to  church  not  to  pray,  but  merely  to  amuse  himself ;  until,  last 
of  all  the  congregation,  appeared  the  Vanderdeckens. 

There  were  a  group  of  three — father,  mother,  and  little  girl. 
A  big  footman  preceded  them  to  their  pew,  showed  them  in, 
placed  an  additional  book  there,  and  left  them.  Then  this 
wealthy  family  dropped  their  heads  on  their  hands  for  a  minute's 
space  of  prayer,  like  other  "  miserable  sinners." 

Yet  undoubtedly  they  looked  exceedingly  comfortable.  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken's  violet  silk  dress  was  rich  in  hue  as  the  painted 
window,  and  her  ermine  furs  were  dazzling  as  the  purest  snow. 
Certainly  she  knew  the  art  of  dressing  well,  and  had  every 
opportunity  for  exercising  it.  Her  little  girl,  too,  was  clad  as 
a  rich  man's  daughter  should  be,  though  no  splendour  of  clothes 
could  make  her  anything  but  an  ordinary  child,  in  whom  one 
vainly  sought  the  smallest  trace  of  the  mother's  beauty.  An- 
other thing,  also,  one  did  not  find  happily, — the  mother's  peevish, 
unsatisfied  expression,  which  dulled  all  her  loveliness,  like  a 
sweet  landscape  overspread  with  mist  and  rain. 

Gertrude's  quick  eyes  roamed  round  the  church,  and  soon 
met  John  Stone's.  She  whispered  something  to  her  mother, 
and  then  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  also  turned,  and  fixed  her  eyes — 
her  large,  blue,  soulless,  uncomprehending  eyes — upon  the  poor 
soldier.  Fixed  them  leisurely,  looked  him  all  over  from  head 
to  foot,  apparently  seeing  nothing  in  him  but  a  very  shabby, 
broken-down  fellow,  and  then  turned  back  again  to  her  daughter, 
whispering  something  back.  Something  kindly  no  doubt ;  for 
the  little  girl  blushed  and  looked  pleased,  and  continued  her 
investigation  of  the  soldier  in  shy  glances,  which  she  hardly 
restrained  from  breaking  out  into  positive  and  most  undecoroua 
smiles. 

But  the  mother  did  not  look  again.  She  had  done  her  duty  ; 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  her ;  and  then  the  poor  man 
evidently  passed  from  her  memory.  He  did  not  belong  to  her 
and  her  circle  of  thought  at  all ;  she  put  him  aside  and  settled 
herself  to  her  comfortable  devotions. 

Mrs,  Vanderdecken  was,  as  Mrs.  Fox  had  said,  decidedly 
worth  looking  at ;  and  John  Stone  did  look  at  her  all  church- 
time.  Just  a  glance  or  two  did  he  expend  upon  the  little  fat 
old  man  beside  her,  one  of  those  men  who  are  only  remarked 
in  society  as  their  wives'  husbands  ;  yet  there  was  an  obstinate 
protrusion  of  his  under  lip,  and  a  glitter  in  his  small  keen  eyes, 
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After  awhile  he  said,  "  I've  been  thinking,  Mrs.  Fox,  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you  my  name,  or  give  you  some  warrant  for  my 
respectability." 

"Just  as  you  like,  sir.  Of  course  it's  better  and  more 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and,  besides,  our  rector,  he  always 
calls  when  he  sees  a  new  face  in  church,  for  he's  as  good  as  a 
father  to  the  whole  parish,  and  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
I'd  got  a  decent  man  in  my  house.  Who  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  John  Stone,  private  — th  Regiment  ;  discharged  invalided, 
with  a  pension.  Besides,  in  case  I  should  starve  upon  that — 
your  British  nation  is  not  too  generous  to  broken-down  soldiers 
— look  here  !  " 

He  showed  her,  as  he  had  done  to  the  railway  porter,  the  bag 
of  sovereigns. 

"  It's  loot — honest  loot,  I  assure  you  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  loot 
ever  is  honest.  And  perhaps  your  millionnaires — your  Vander- 
deckens,  for  instance — made  their  money  in  no  more  creditable 
way." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  never  heard  anything  to  Mr.  Vanderdecken's 
discredit.  He  is  a  very  respectable  gentleman." 

"  Well,  so  am  I ;  that's  all.     Will  you  trust  me  now  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  hard.  "  I  think  I'd  have 
trusted  you  anyhow.  But  I  can't  tell.  Pve  been  took  in  a 
good  many  times.  I  often  think  the  world's  made  up  o'  two 
sorts  o'  folks — them  as  puts  upon  others,  and  them  that  is  put 
upon  theirselves  ;  and  it's  pretty  hard  for  the  last,  only,  maybe, 
the  Lord  loves  'em  best,  after  all." 

1  'Does  He?" 

"  Don't  you  sneer,  sir  ;  you  may  live  to  think  different  from 
what  you  do  now.  Young  folks  fancy  they've  found  out  every- 
thing, but  old  folks  know  they've  never  done  learning." 

"  You're  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Fox." 

"  I  wish  I  was,  sir ;  I  wish  I  was !  But  good-night  to  you. 
You've  had  a  dull  Sunday,  if  this  is  your  first  Sunday  in 
England." 

An  innocent  trap  which  caught  nothing.  Stone  neither 
answered  yes  nor  no. 

"  Anyhow,  you'd  better  go  to  bed  now,  and  perhaps  you'll 
feel  not  so  bad  on  Monday  morning.  Good-night.  As  the 
young  ladies  used  to  say  where  I  was  nursemaid  forty  years  ago 
(I  was  brought  up  among  my  betters,  sir,  and  I'm  used  to  their 
ways),  '  sound  sleep,  pleasant  dreams,  and  a  blithe  waking.'  " 

"  Never  in  the  world,  and  there  may  be  no  other — I  hope 
not  for  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired  !" 
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It  was  not  said  bitterly  or  blasphemingly,  only  in  utter 
weariness,  and  Stone  left  his  thin  wasted  hand  for  a  minute  ia 
the  old  woman's  palm,  which  had  grasped  his  own  in  rough 
cordiality.  But  she  was  so  shocked  at  what  he  had  said  that 
she  dropped  it  at  once,  whereupon  he  slowly  turned  away, 
took  his  candle,  and  went  up-stairs ;  to  meet  that  long,  lonely 
night  which  is  either  the  utmost  fear  or  the  only  comfort  of 
such  as  he, — till  God  prepares  for  them  that  bed  which  may  be 
sweeter  than  they  know. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOLYWELL  HALL,  whatever  it  had  originally  been,  was  now 
transformed  into  one  of  those  splendid  modern  mansions  peculiar 
to  England,  and  to  the  taste  of  English  merchant  princes ;  ex- 
clusively modern  :  for,  like  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  these  commercial 
magnates  have  seldom  known  a  grandfather ;  and  most  of  them 
see  the  wisdom  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  sombre  glory  of 
unattainable  ancestral  dignity,  into  the  tangible  magnificence  of 
present  wealth. 

Everything  at  Holywell  was  solely  of  to-day,  except  a  wall 
or  two  left  standing  for  picturesqueness,  and  the  gigantic  trees 
of  the  park,  which  could  not  well  be  re-grown,  and  made  trim 
and  new,  or  very  likely  Mr.  Yanderdecken  would  have  done  it. 
In  the  house  he  did  as  he  chose.  The  upholstery  was  of  the 
latest  style  ;  the  tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  and  pictures — all  being 
equally  regarded  as  furniture — had  not  one  antique  flaw.  In 
fact,  the  whole  contents  of  the  mansion  might  have  come — half 
of  it  did  come — bran-new  and  specklessly  perfect,  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  then  just  closed.  It  was  al- 
together a  very  splendid  abode,  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  lacking  nothing  that  money — which  can  purchase  taste, 
among  other  trifles — could  supply. 

The  only  thing  it  wanted — if,  indeed,  such  a  want  is  worth 
mentioning — was  that  intangible  something  which  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  a  house,  in  contradistinction  from  its  body  ; 
which  makes  you  conscious  of  the  presence  and  influence  of 
somebody  who  loves  the  dwelling  and  takes  pleasure  in  it, 
either  for  its  own  sake — we  can  get  attached  to  dead  bricks  and 
inortar,  for  want  of  anything  better — or  for  the  sake  of  some 
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After  awhile  he  said,  "  I've  been  thinking,  Mrs.  Fox,  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you  my  name,  or  give  you  some  warrant  for  my 
respectability." 

"Just  as  you  like,  sir.  Of  course  it's  better  and  more 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and,  besides,  our  rector,  he  always 
calls  when  he  sees  a  new  face  in  church,  for  he's  as  good  as  a 
father  to  the  whole  parish,  and  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
I'd  got  a  decent  man  in  my  house.  Who  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  John  Stone,  private  — th  Regiment  ;  discharged  invalided, 
with  a  pension.  Besides,  in  case  I  should  starve  upon  that — 
your  British  nation  is  not  too  generous  to  broken-down  soldiers 
— look  here  !  " 

He  showed  her,  as  he  had  done  to  the  railway  porter,  the  bag 
of  sovereigns. 

"  It's  loot — honest  loot,  I  assure  you  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  loot 
ever  is  honest.  And  perhaps  your  millionnaires — your  Vander- 
deckens,  for  instance — made  their  money  in  no  more  creditable 
way." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  never  heard  anything  to  Mr.  Vanderdecken's 
discredit.  He  is  a  very  respectable  gentleman." 

"  Well,  so  am  I  ;  that's  all.     Will  you  trust  me  now  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  hard.  "  I  think  I'd  have 
trusted  you  anyhow.  But  I  can't  tell.  Fve  been  took  in  a 
good  many  times.  I  often  think  the  world's  made  up  o'  two 
sorts  o'  folks — them  as  puts  upon  others,  and  them  that  is  put 
upon  theirselves  ;  and  it's  pretty  hard  for  the  last,  only,  maybe, 
the  Lord  loves  'em  best,  after  all." 

" Does  He?" 

"  Don't  you  sneer,  sir  ;  you  may  live  to  think  different  from 
what  you  do  now.  Young  folks  fancy  they've  found  out  every- 
thing, but  old  folks  know  they've  never  done  learning." 

"  You're  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Fox." 

"  I  wish  I  was,  sir ;  I  wish  I  was !  But  good-night  to  you. 
You've  had  a  dull  Sunday,  if  this  is  your  first  Sunday  in 
England." 

An  innocent  trap  which  caught  nothing.  Stone  neither 
answered  yes  nor  no. 

"  Anyhow,  you'd  better  go  to  bed  now,  and  perhaps  you'll 
feel  not  so  bad  on  Monday  morning.  Good-night.  As  the 
young  ladies  used  to  say  where  I  was  nursemaid  forty  years  ago 
(I  was  brought  up  among  my  betters,  sir,  and  I'm  used  to  their 
ways),  '  sound  sleep,  pleasant  dreams,  and  a  blithe  waking.'  " 

"  Never  in  the  world,  and  there  may  be  no  other — I  hope 
not  for  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired  !" 
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It  was   not   said   bitterly  or  blaspheminglj,   only  in   utter 
Iveariness,  and  Stone  left  his  thin  wasted  hand  for  a  minute  in 
the  old  woman's  palm,  which  had  grasped  his  own  in  rough 
lordiality.     But  she  was  so  shocked  at  what  he  had  said  that 
Lhe   dropped   it  at  once,   whereupon  he  slowly  turned  away, 
:ook  his  candle,  and  went  up-stairs ;  to  meet  that  long,  lonely 
light  which  is  either  the  utmost  fear  or  the  only  comfort  of 
such  as  he, — till  God  prepares  for  them  that  bed  which  may  be 
weeter  than  they  know. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOLYWELL  HALL,  whatever  it  had  originally  been,  was  now 
transformed  into  one  of  those  splendid  modern  mansions  peculiar 
J:o  England,  and  to  the  taste  of  English  merchant  princes ;  ex- 
llusively  modern  :  for,  like  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  these  commercial 
•magnates  have  seldom  known  a  grandfather  ;  and  most  of  them 
lee  the  wisdom  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  sombre  glory  of 
unattainable  ancestral  dignity,  into  the  tangible  magnificence  of 
present  wealth. 

Everything  at  Holywell  was  solely  of  to-day,  except  a  wall 
or  two  left  standing  for  picturesqueness,  and  the  gigantic  trees 
of  the  park,  which  could  not  well  be  re-grown,  and  made  trim 
and  new,  or  very  likely  Mr.  Vanderdecken  would  have  done  it. 
In  the  house  he  did  as  he  chose.  The  upholstery  was  of  the 
latest  style  ;  the  tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  and  pictures — all  being 
equally  regarded  as  furniture — had  not  one  antique  flaw.  In 
fact,  the  whole  contents  of  the  mansion  might  have  come — half 
of  it  did  come — bran-new  and  specklessly  perfect,  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  then  just  closed.  It  was  al- 
together a  very  splendid  abode,  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  lacking  nothing  that  money — which  can  purchase  taste, 
among  other  trifles — could  supply. 

The  only  thing  it  wanted — if,  indeed,  such  a  want  is  worth 
mentioning — was  that  intangible  something  which  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  a  house,  in  contradistinction  from  its  body  ; 
which  makes  you  conscious  of  the  presence  and  influence  of 
somebody  who  loves  the  dwelling  and  takes  pleasure  in  it, 
either  for  its  own  sake — we  can  get  attached  to  dead  bricks  and 
mortar,  for  want  of  anything  better — or  for  the  sake  of  some 
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human  being  belonging  to  it.  This  soul,  which  can  inhabit 
and  inform  with  its  own  beauty  and  brightness  a  very  poor 
abode,  does  not  always  dwell  in  a  rich  one,  and  certainly  did 
not  dwell  at  Holy  well  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  fine  place,  and  perfect  of  its  kind  : 
quite  above  criticism,  indeed,  except  that  a  captious  observer 
might  say,  if  it  had  a  fault,  it  was  that,  like  its  mistress,  its 
handsomeness  verged  on  too  much  of  splendid  solidity.  You 
found  in  it  none  of  the  play  of  variety,  the  sweet  little  untidi- 
nesses— such  as  a  book  out  of  its  place,  a  bit  of  work  left  in  a 
chair,  or  a  child's  toy  on  the  floor,  which  make  a  house  look  in- 
habited and  home-like.  From  end  to  end  you  might  traverse 
Holywell  Hall  and  not  discover  aught  amiss,  not  even  in  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken's  boudoir,  where  she  sat  every  morning — scarcely 
for  business,  domestic  or  otherwise  :  she  had  nothing  to  do ; 
but  merely  because  most  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  had  such 
a  room,  and  were  always  found  sitting  there  before  luncheon. 
They  also — as  she  found  on  coming  home  from  abroad — had 
the  good  old  English  habit  of  needle-work,  so  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  likewise  adopted  it,  and  was  generally  seen  with  a 
beautiful  embroidery  frame  before  her,  where  she  was  making 
a  fender-stool  for  a  charity  bazaar.  At  least,  she  put  in  a 
stitch  or  two  when  she  felt  inclined,  and  her  own  or  Gertrude's 
maid  continued  and  completed  the  task. 

The  effect  of  the  elegant  work,  and  the  diamond-ringed 
fingers  moving  over  it,  was  very  good,  while  as  for  the  room  it 
was  perfect,  and  arranged  with  an  especial  view  to  those  rosy 
half-lights  which  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  a  lady  whose 
complexion  may  naturally  be  supposed  beginning  to  fade  a 
little.  Very  little  in  this  case  :  and  all  that  art  could  do  to 
sustain  waning  nature  was  undoubtedly  done  for  the  wealthy 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

Yet  she  looked  dull,  as  she  almost  invariably  did  of  a  morn- 
ing, for  visitors  rarely  came  so  early,  and  she  never  saw 
Gertrude  till  lunch.  The  child  was  always  up  and  at  work  by 
eight,  with  her  daily  governess,  while  the  mother  never  rose 
till  after  ten,  leaving  her  husband  and  daughter  to  breakfast 
alone  together,  as  they  had  done  ever  since  the  little  girl  was 
two  years  old. 

Gertrude  was  an  only  child.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  would  have 
liked  a  son  best — a  son  and  heir  to  all  this  property.  Still,  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  little  daughter.  Women,  who  seem  other- 
wise to  have  no  heart  to  speak  of,  have  very  often  the  mother's 
heart — at  least,  that  natural  instinct  which  belongs  equally  to 
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brutes  and  human  beings,  yet  is  a  sacred  instinct  in  its  way, 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  it.  She  had  petted  Gertrude  extremely 
during  infancy,  and  now,  as  she  was  growing  up  into  a  com- 
panion, clung  to  her,  as  such  silly  women  do  cling  to  anybody 
who  will  take  a  little  of  the  burden  of  existence  off  their 
shoulders. 

I  have  called  her  a  "  silly  "  woman  ;  but  perhaps  that  is  not 
quite  fair.     There    was  no  absolute  silliness  in  her,  no  more 
than  there  was  absolute  badness  ;  she  looked  merely  negative — 
made  up  of  negatives  :  the  kind  of  woman  who,  if  left  alone, 
will  wilfully  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  but  sleep  through  life  like 
a  Persian  cat  upon  a  velvet  cushion — sleek,  and  a  little  unin- 
teresting ;  but  quite  harmless, — or  looking  so,  at  least. 

She  herself  seemed  interested  in  nothing  to  any  great  degree. 
She  had  no  favourite  pursuits.  Her  sitting-room  was  in  perfect 
order ;  the  book-case  untouched  •  the  piano  unopened.  She 
idled  wearily  over  her  embroidery,  yawned  two  or  three  times., 
and  pulled  out  her  jewelled  watch  to  see  how  the  time  went  on 
— time,  which  to  some  gallops  so  fast,  but  which  with  her 
seemed  perpetually  to  crawl.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  her 
weariness  of  it  or  of  herself  any  longer,  she  rose  and  rung  the 
bell. 

"  Tell  Miss  Vanderdecken  to  come  up  to  me  the  minute  she 
has  finished  lessons." 

But  when,  shortly  after,  the  child  came  bounding  in  with  an 
exuberance  of  life  that  made  her  almost  pretty  for  the  time 
being,  the  mother's  only  welcome  was  a  fretful  reproach. 

"  How  rough  you  are,  Gertrude  !  and  how  very  long  you  have 
been  at  lessons  !  What  detained  you  ?  " 

II  My  history,  mamma.     I  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  I  wanted  to  finish  it." 

"  That  is  a  trick  you  have  ; — when  you  begin  a  thing,  you 
never  rest  till  you  have  finished  it.  You  are  just  like  your 
aunt " 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Not  like  my  aunt  Anna,  surely  ;  though  papa  fancies  it 
sometimes.  But  I  hope  not ;  for  nurse  says  she  was  quite  an 
elderly  person, — and  so  fat.  I  would  rather  be  like  my  other 
aunt — aunt  Edna  ;  isn't  that  her  name  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Didn't  I  bring  you  this  morning  a  letter  from  my  aunt 
Edna  ? — that  is,  I  thought  so ;  for  the  post-mark  was  Brook 
Street,"  said  the  child,  hesitatingly,  as  if  treading  on  a  forbidden 
subject. 

E  2 
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"  It  was  from  your  aunt  Edna.  She  remembered  my  birth- 
day, which  nobody  else  has  done  for  many  a  year." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  birthday  ?  and  I 
would  have  given  you  something  pretty ;  and  wished  you  'many 
happy  returns.'  Isn't  that  what  they  say  in  England  ? " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  almost  forgotten." 

"  Dear  old  mammy — darling  mammy  !  "  cried  the  child, 
fondling  her.  "  Now,  won't  you  show  me  the  letter  from  aunt 
Edna?  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  it.  I  wonder  if  she 
writes  as  nicely  as  she  talks  ?  Where  is  it  ?  in  your  pocket  ? 
Do  give  it  me." 

"  Little  girls  should  not  expect  to  see  their  mamma's  corres- 
pondence," Mrs.  Vanderdecken  answered  coldly ;  "  and  you 
know  so  little  of  your  aunt,  that  it  is  impossible  her  letter  can 
interest  you.  She  is  well,  and  so  are  all  the  family.  That  is 
enough  for  you  to  know." 

Gertrude  looked  disappointed,  but  urged  no  more. 

"And,  by-the-bye,  child,  you  need  not  say  anything  about 
the  letter  to  your  papa.  He  does  not  know  the  Stedmans,  and 
they  are  in  such  a  different  sphere  of  life  from  ourselves,  that 
it  is  not  likely  we  shall  be  very  intimate  with  them.  So  the 
less  we  talk  about  them  the  better." 

"  Very  well,  mamma." 

The  child's  answer  was  given  with  that  careless  acquiescence 
which  neither  implies  assent  nor  obedience.  Perhaps,  unper- 
ceptive  as  she  was,  the  mother  had  sense  enough  to  discern 
this,  for  she  said,  after  regarding  her  daughter  uneasily, — 

"  You  must  really  mind  what  I  say  to  you,  Gertrude.  You 
are  always  taking  fancies  to  people,  and  you  are  not  old  enough 
to  choose  acquaintances  for  yourself.  Promise  that  you  will 
make  none  without  telling  me.  You  ought  to  tell  me  every- 
thing. I  mean  your  papa  and  me,  of  course." 

"  But,  mamma,  you  don't  always  tell  papa  everything." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  looked  extremely  annoyed,  and  her 
vexation  took  refuge  in  displeasure. 

"You  naughty,  impertinent  child,  how  dare  you  say  such 
rude  things  to  your  mother — your  poor  mother,  who  has  no 
comfort  in  the  world  but  you  ! " 

Neither  the  anger  nor  the  pathos  seemed  to  affect  the  child 
very  deeply ;  probably  she  was  well  used  to  both.  She  only 
stroked  her  mother's  hand  with  a  sort  of  patronising  affec- 
tion. 

"  Dear  old  darling,  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you.  I'll  never  do 
so  no  more — till  the  next  time;  and  I'll  be  the  goodest  girl 
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that  ever  was,  if  you  will  only  let  me  go  once  again  to  see  my 
aunt  Edna." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  turned  away  very  bitterly. 

"  You  ungrateful  girl,  you  don't  care  two  pins  for  your 
mother  now.  It  is  all  your  aunt  Edna." 

"  No,  it  isn't ;  how  could  it  be  1 "  returned  Gertrude,  practi- 
cally. "  Because  my  mother  is  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  Edna 
I  have  only  set  eyes  on  twice,  an  hour  each  time,  counting  the 
hour  last  week  when  I  met  her  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with 
cousin  Julius." 

"  Julius !  is  that  their  eldest  boy's  name  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  I  re- 
member now.  You  seem  to  have  caught  it  up  very  readily." 

"  Because  I  thought  it  such  a  funny  name,  and  when  we 
were  walking  together  by  the  fountains,  I  asked  him  who  they 
had  called  him  after — was  it  Julius  Caesar  1  and  he  said  no,  it 
was  after  an  iincle  he  had,  who  had  been  dead  a  great  many 
years." 

"  Yes  ;  a  great  many  years." 

There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Yanderdecken's  manner  which 
struck  the  child — who  was  as  quick  to  observe  as  her  mother 
was  slow — for  she  said  at  once, — 

"  Did  you  know  him,  mamma  1  What  was  he  like  ?  Was 
he  my  uncle  also  1  Did  you  ever  see  him  1 " 

No  !  the  lady  was  just  going  to  reply,  but  the  contemptible 
lie — the  lie  of  fear — died  upon  her  lips.  Falsehood  was  so 
difficult,  so  impossible,  with  her  young  daughter  looking  right 
in  her  face  with  the  honest  gaze  of  a  child. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  did  know  him  once  a  little.  But  he  was 
no  relation  of  yours — only  Dr.  Stedman's  brother.  He  went 
out  to  India  and  died  there." 

"  How  did  he  die  ?  " 

"  He  was  drowned,  I  believe." 

"  Where  ?  in  the  sea  1 " 

"  In  the  river  Hooghly,  I  think  ;  but  I  never  heard  much 
about  it.  And  now,  my  dear,  you  need  not  catechise  me  in 
this  way,  for  I  really  can  tell  you  nothing  more.  And  you 
must  not  ask  any  more  about — about  Mr.  Stedman." 

"  Why  not  1  Oh,  I  understand,"  and  the  little  maid's  face 
suddenly  became  tender  and  grave.  "  We  ought  to  be  careful 
in  speaking  about  people  who  are  dead.  And  perhaps  they 
were  very  fond  of  him — his  own  relations,  I  mean — and  very 
sorry  when  he  died." 

"  Perhaps  they  were,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood,  her  full  height,  opposite 
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the  full-length  mirror.  Her  lips  were  a  shade  paler  than  their 
usual  rich  colour,  and  she  evinced  a  slight  uneasiness  and 
gravity  of  manner  such  as  most  people  show  in  speaking  of  any 
unpleasant  subject,  a  shocking  accident,  or  discreditable  history, 
just  enough  to  convince  the  quick-witted  Gertrude  that  some- 
thing mysterious  lay  behind,  and  make  her  resolve,  poor  little 
unconscientious  girl  as  she  was — alas  !  she  had  no  example  of 
conscientiousness — that  in  spite  of  her  mother's  prohibition  she 
would  question  cousin  Julius  closely  about  his  uncle  the  very 
next  time  she  got  a  chance  of  seeing  him. 

"  There  is  the  bell,  let  us  go  down  to  luncheon,"  said  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken,  with  an  air  of  relief,  and  taking  her  little 
daughter's  hand  with  an  appealing  sort  of  fondness,  which  sat 
touchingly  on  the  large  splendid  woman,  she  passed  slowly 
down  the  marble  staircase,  crossed  the  hall,  and  entered  the 
dining-room  ;  where,  in  somewhat  cheerless  state,  she,  Gertrude, 
and  the  governess,  were  accustomed  to  take  their  mid-day  meal 
together. 

She  was  very  silent  throughout  it ;  but  then  who  could  ex- 
pect her  to  talk  much  to  a  mere  governess  ?  She  never  inter- 
fered in  the  teaching,  but  always  showed  the  utmost  distaste 
for,  and  ignorance  of,  the  proceedings  of  the  schoolroom.  And 
whenever  she  addressed  the  little  elderly  lady  who  taught 
Gertrude,  and  had  been  a  teacher  of  children  all  her  days,  it 
was  with  a  reserved  dignity  that  showed  plainly  the  difference 
between  poor  Miss  Smith  and  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  of  Holywell 
Hall. 

Yet  she  was  not  unkind,  or  uncivil,  or  unladylike  :  here,  too, 
the  extreme  negativeness  of  her  character  prevented  her  from 
doing  anything  decidedly  amiss,  and  no  doubt  Miss  Smith 
would  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Fox,  and  with  most  other  people, 
in  finding  no  fault  with,  nay,  even  praising  the  great  lady  of 
the  parish.  It  takes  so  little  to  gain  popularity  when  one  has 
an  indefinite  number  of  thousands  a-year. 

Meantime,  Gertrude  chattered  incessantly  to  her  mamma  or 
her  governess,  with  the  wondrous  merry  heart  of  twelve  years 
old,  so  that  gradually  the  vexed  look — it  was  only  vexation, 
not  sorrow — passed  from  the  mother's  face,  and  she  listened 
with  a  lazy  smile,  glad  to  catch  the  present  pleasure — and  such 
an  innocent  pleasure  too.  If  she  ever  looked  really  happy,  this 
poor  rich  woman,  whose  life  seemed  so  barren  of  everything  but 
riches,  it  was  when  in  the  company  of  her  little  girl. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  she,  half  to  herself,  when  the  governess 
had  retired,  and  the  child  still  went  chattering  on,  "  but  though, 
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RS  papa  says,  you  are  like  the  Vanderdeckens,  and  not  a  bit 
like  me,  still  there  is  about  you  sometimes  a  queer  look  of  your 
aunt  Edna." 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  that,  mamma  ? "  for  while  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  spoke,  she  had  slightly  sighed. 

"  Sorry !  what  makes  you  fancy  such  a  thing  ?  Dear  me,  no ; 
except  that  your  aunt  Edna  isn't  pretty — never  was.  Still,  as 
I  always  tell  you,  good  looks  are  of  no  importance.  I'm  sure  I 
never  got  any  benefit  from  mine ! "  (with  another  sigh).  "  No, 
chJd  :  you  are  better  as  you  are,  and  I  dare  say  your  aunt 
Edna  would  tell  you  the  same  thing." 

"  Would  she  ? "  and  Gertrude  indulged,  for  a  wonder,  in  a 
few  moments  of  silent  meditation.  "  Please,  mamma,  when  is 
aunt  Edna  coming  here  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know." 

"Will  she  never  come  here  ?" 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  Your  papa  asks  to  his  house  whoever  he 
pleases  ;  and  protably  he  doesn't  want  to  ask  my  sister." 

"  But  don't  you  want  her,  mamma?  Did  you  ever  really  tell 
papa  you  wanted  her  ?  Shall  I  tell  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  no;  not  upon  any  account,"  said  the  lady  hurriedly, 
caught,  as  she  continually  was,  by  her  honest  child,  in  the  very 
ambush  under  which  her  weakness  hid  itself.  "  The  fact  is,  the 
Stedmans  are  so  different  from  us  that  we  do  not  care  to  invite 
them;  nor  do  we  think  they  would  enjoy  themselves  if  they 
came.  But  for  all  that,  she  is  a  good  person,  an  exceedingly 
good  sort  of  person — your  aunt  Edna." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  rose  and  ordered  the  carriage, 
while  Gertrude,  who  hated  being  shut  up  in  a  close  brougham, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  run  in  the  Park  with  "old 
nurse,"  a  coloured  woman  over  whom  she  ruled  supreme. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  the  mother  said,  peevishly;  "you  are 
always  glad  to  go  out  with  anybody  but  me,  and  to  do  anything 
that  I  don't  particularly  want  you  to  do.  And  what  you  can 
find  to  amuse  you  in  the  park,  these  dull,  damp,  winter  after- 
noons, is  more  than  I  can  see." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  can  amuse  myself  anywhere,  if  only  I  am  let 
alone." 

"Just  like  your  aunt  Edna, — as  like  her  as  two  peas!" 
muttered  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Then  in  her  velvet,  fur-trimmed 
cloak,  with  her  filagree  gold  card-case  in  her  hand,  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  to  pay  the  never-ending,  still-beginning  round 
of  visits,  which  constituted  the  principal  duty  and  solace  of  her 
life. 
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Her  little  daughter  trotted  off :  trotted  is  just  the  word  for 
the  round,  compact  little  figure,  pattering  resolutely  upon  its 
small  dots  of  feet,  the  merry  face  shining  under  a  round  cap  of 
chinchilla  fur,  the  hands  tucked  inside  her  muff,  and  gathering 
close  about  her  a  scarlet  cloak,  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
She  was  not  a  pretty,  nor  even  a  picturesque  child  ;  but  she 
was  a  child  ;  which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  her  in  the  present 
generation.  And,  withal,  she  was  a  quaint,  self-contained,  self- 
dependent  little  soul,  not  taking  much  after  either  parent,  but 
belonging  to  some  far-back,  long-forgotten  Dutch  type  ;  while, 
ever  and  anon,  there  reappeared  in  her  that  curious  likeness  to 
her  mother's  English  sister,  which  seemed  at  once  to  annoy  and 
to  touch  Mrs.  Yanderdecken. 

She  trotted  through  the  park,  this  funny  little  maid,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  among  the  bushes,  in  her  scarlet  brightness, 
not  unlike  a  cheery,  plump,  merry  robin-redbreast. 

It  was  one  of  those  dull  days,  when,  foreigners  say,  English- 
men are  all  inclined  to  go  and  hang  themselves.  The  mossy 
walks,  once  so  soft  and  green,  were  now  spongy  and  sodden  ; 
dead  leaves  lay  everywhere  in  rotting  masses,  except  the  few 
left  on  the  trees,  which  fluttered  mournfully  against  the  murky 
sky.  Everything  was  at  the  transition  time  when  earth  seems 
as  if  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  winter,  but  lies,  abject 
and  helpless,  grieving  over  her  own  decay,  with  the  grief  of  a 
man  over  a  wasted  life,  or  a  woman  over  her  love-life  all  done. 
— Dark  days,  dreary  days,  whether  in  the  year  or  in  human 
existence  ;  yet  they  must  come  to  us  all. 

Ay,  even  to  poor  little  Gertrude  ;  though  as  yet  she  under- 
stood them  not,  nor  seemed  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
gloominess  of  the  day.  She  went  gaily  on,  stamping  on  the 
wet  moss,  and  leaving  it  in  little  ponds,  shoe-shaped,  behind 
her  ;  or  kicking  the  dead  leaves  about  at  every  step,  in  exceed- 
ing fun.  Soon  she  quite  distanced  the  nurse,  who,  indeed,  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  let  slip,  and  returned  to  the  house,  as  was 
her  custom,  telling  nobody — and  well  certain  that  Gertrude 
would  tell  nobody — of  her  absence  ;  inconvenient  candour  being 
by  no  means  the  rule  of  the  Vanderdecken  household.  So 
Gertrude  came  alone  to  her  favourite  play-place, — an  odd-shaped 
ornamental  pond, — possibly  in  far  back  centuries  the  original 
"  holy  well."  Several  oaks,  now  huge  and  hollow  with  age, 
with  quantities  of  ferns,  and  even  stray  brambles,  growing  in 
their  hearts  and  on  the  crevices  of  their  gnarled  arms,  had  been 
planted  round  its  brink.  Also  a  yew-tree,  whose  enormous 
branches  swept  the  water,  and  stretched  over  it  almost  to  the 
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island  in  the  centre,  which  some  later  hand  had  made  and 
adorned  with  rhododendrons  and  other  flowering  plants.  A 
somewhat  dreary  spot,  because  it  was  not  wholly  Nature, — 
Nature  never  is  dreary, — but  had  in  it  a  forlorn  mingling  of 
art.  But  Gertrude  made  herself  quite  happy  there,  and  after 
feeding  her  water-fowl,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  spot,  who 
swam  towards  her  in  a  chilly  appealingness,  as  if  the  black- 
looking  pond  were  almost  too  much,  even  for  ducks,  she 
climbed  to  her  favourite  post — the  arm  of  the  largest  oak-tree 
which  overhung  the  water — and  sat  swinging  there,  Ophelia- 
like, — not  singing,  certainly,  but  indulging  in  castle- building,  as 
this  solitary  rich  man's  child,  so  unlike  both  her  parents,  was 
rather  prone  to  do. 

Hers  was,  however,  a  very  modest  and  matter-of-fact  castle  : 
nothing  more  than  a  pretty  summer-house,  which  she  would 
coax  the  gardener — Gertrude  was  hand-in-glove  with  all  gar- 
deners and  humble  folk  on  her  father's  property — to  build  for 
her,  and  to  which  she  would  invite,  if  possible,  who  ?  .  .  .  Cast- 
ing her  thoughts  round  about,  she  could  find  no  better  visitors, 
or  more  to  her  mind,  than  her  aunt  Edna's  five  boys,  with 
cousin  Julius  at  their  head,  if  cousin  Julius — a  big,  manly 
youth — would  only  condescend  to  come.  Perhaps  there,  under 
the  influence  of  tea  and  cake  and  cousinly  feeling,  she  might 
coax  out  of  him  what  she  was  sure  must  be  most  romantic  and 
mysterious — the  whole  history  of  his  uncle  and  namesake,  Julius 
Stedman. 

In  default  of  this,  she  began  to  invent  it  for  herself,  being  in 
the  habit  of  making  up  stories,  heroic  and  pathetic  at  wilL  By- 
and-by,  she  grew  so  absorbed  in  her  own  imaginations,  that 
she  let  her  muff  drop  off  into  the  water,  and  was  nearly  follow- 
ing it  herself,  when  a  strong  hand  caught  hold  of  her. 

It  was  a  man,  who  had  crept  near  and  been  watching  her 
intently  for  several  minutes,  only  in  her  absorption  she  neither 
heard  nor  saw  him.  Probably  he  had  not  meant  to  be  seen, 
since  he  had  hidden  himself  behind  the  yew-tree,  save  for  the 
instinct  which  made  him  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  the  child 
from  falling  into  the  water. 

"  Take  care,  little  miss,"  said  he,  gruffly.  "  That's  an  unsafe 
seat  for  a  child  like  you.  Are  you  alone  1 " 

Yes,  she  was  alone.  Not  a  creature  to  protect  her  from  the 
grim  man,  who  spoke  so  roughly,  as  if  he  hated  her,  and  was 
ready  to  do  her  any  sort  of  mischief.  But  Gertrude  was  not  a 
cowardly  child ;  if  frightened  at  all,  it  was  usually  at  super- 
natural things ;  and  this  was  only  a  man.  In  fact,  as  she 
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perceived  the  minute  she  took  courage  to  look  at  him  closer,  a 
man  already  known  to  her  by  sight — the  poor  soldier,  who  she 
believed  had  saved  her  life,  and  whom  she  had  thought  of  a 
good  deal  since.  Surely  he  never  meant  to  harm  her. 

She  did  not  scream,  but  looked  him  composedly  in  the 
face. 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  alone.  Why  did  you  ask  me  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  to  me  1 " 

"Do  to  you,  simpleton!  what  should  I  do  1  Eat  you  up,  as 
the  wolf  ate  Red  Riding  Hood  ?  Do  I  look  like  it  ?  " 

And  he  laughed — a  horrid  kind  of  laugh,  the  poor  little  girl 
thought — and  glared  at  her  with  the  wildest  eyes  she  had  ever 
beheld,  or  ever  imagined,  in  ogre  or  giant.  Yet  he  was  a  small 
man,  comparatively  :  thin,  and  sickly-looking ;  and  while  con- 
siderably frightened,  she  also  felt  sorry  for  him.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  little  crazy;  and  she  had  heard  that  madmen  ought  to  be 
humoured,  and  treated  as  if  one  were  not  the  least  afraid  of 
them.  So  she  answered,  though  inwardly  quaking,  as  gently  as 
she  could, — 

"  You  would  be  a  very  bad  cruel  man,  to  kill  a  poor  little  girl 
who  never  did  you  any  harm." 

" Indeed  ! " 

"  And  if  you  did  kill  me,"  gathering  courage  as  she  spoke, 
"  you  would  be  punished  for  it.  Papa  would  have  you  hanged." 

The  soldier  laughed  again.  "And  how  would  that  benefit 
you  ?  For  instance,  your  father's  hanging  me  would  not  bring 
you  back  to  life  again?  Might  comfort  him,  though;  for 
revenge  is  sweet — very  sweet " 

And  he  went  on  muttering  to  himself  the  rest  of  his  sentence. 

Gertrude  now  grew  seriously  alarmed.  She  would  have  run 
away  home ;  but  the  man  leaned  against  the  oak-tree  trunk, 
and  so  blocked  up  her  passage.  She  was  compelled  to  remain 
sitting  on  the  branch,  with  her  poor  little  legs  dangling  over  the 
pond.  Thus  they  kept  their  positions,  these  two ;  for  her 
gaoler  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  presence,  and  dropped  into 
a  fit  of  musing,  till  at  last  Gertrude  ventured  to  address  him 
again. 

"  Please,  kind  man,  let  me  go.  It  can't  do  you  any  good  to 
be  cruel  to  a  little  girl  like  me.  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  you 
look  so  ill ;  and  I  would  give  you  some  money,  only  I  have  none 
in  my  pocket.  But  I'll  tell  mamma  about  you  when  she  comes 
home." 

"  Is  she  out,  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  out  driving.     You  might  wait  for  her  at  the  lodge- 
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gates,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  give  you  something.  She  is 
very  good — is  my  mamma." 

"  That's  a  lie  !  "  answered  the  soldier,  fiercely. 

Then  the  little  maid  forgot  her  fear  in  a  sudden  blaze  of 
indignation. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  What  do  you  know  of  my  mamma  ? 
She  is  a  lady,  and  you  only  a  common  man  :  not  even  a  gentle- 
man, or  you  wouldn't  talk  to  me  about  '  lies.'  " 

"  Shouldn't  II"  returned  the  man,  eyeing  in  a  sort  of 
curiosity  the  small,  fearless  face,  all  ablaze  with  wrath.  Then 
he  said,  "  you're  not  like  her — not  one  bit.  I  won't  harm  you  ; 
you  may  step  down.  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  Miss  Vander- 
decken." 

He  offered  her  his  hand  with  such  a  courteous  air — not  like 
an  ogre  at  all,  she  thought,  but  more  resembling  the  politeness 
of  the  young  prince  in  the  "  White  Cat,"  or  the  Beast,  after 
Beauty  had  turned  him  human  by  loving  him — that  Gertrude 
regarded  the  man  with  dumb  surprise.  Instead  of  taking  to 
her  heels,  as  she  had  meant  to  do,  she  turned  and  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

"Good-bye.  You  seem  to  know  my  name.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  so  will  my  mamma  be.  For  she  knows  who 
you  are," — (the  soldier  started) — "  and  so  do  I  too." 

"  Indeed  !     Who  am  I  ? " 

"  I  think  you  are  the  man  who  pulled  me  from  under  the 
train  one  Saturday  night.  I  have  not  said  much  about  it  since  ; 
for  mamma  does  not  like  talking  about  unpleasant  things ;  and 
she  is  easily  frightened.  But  I  knew  quite  well  that  but  for 
you  I  should  have  been  dead  and  buried,  and  gone  to  heaven  by 
this  time." 

He  smiled  at  the  quaint  wording  ;  but  he  could  not  deny  the 
fact.  In  truth,  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  nature,  in  which  im- 
pressions that  seemed  slight  at  first,  instead  of  wearing  out, 
deepened  down  with  time,  during  these  three  days  it  had  more 
than  once  occurred  to  him,  with  a  strange,  creepy  feeling,  how 
very  near  he  had  been,  and  the  child  too,  to  the  "going  to 
heaven  "  which  she  talked  about, — going  together.  How  odd 
such  an  accident  would  have  appeared  !  and  what  a  queer  coin- 
cidence it  would  have  been  if  they  two  had  been  dragged  out 
dead  from  under  the  train,  and  identified  (as,  though  careless 
enough  about  himself  living,  he  always  took  care  his  body 
should  be  identified), — himself  and  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  little 
daughter ! 

Half  in  mockery,  and  yet  drawn  towards  her  by  an  attraction 
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for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  with  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  he  expected  to  have  had  towards  her,  he  intently 
examined  the  child. 

"  Would  you  have  liked  to  '  go  to  heaven,'  as  you  call  it  ? " 

Gertrude  pondered  a  minute.  "No.  At  least  not  iust  yet, 
I  think." 

"Why  not  1" 

"  Because  I  am  quite  happy  as  I  am." 

"  Happy  !  "  echoed  the  man,  and  looked  half-contemptuously, 
half-pitifully  at  the  child.  "  Is  anybody  happy,  do  you  think  I 
Is  your  mother  happy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  is.  No,  stop  a  minute  ; "  and  the  honest 
little  face  took  an  expression  which,  in  its  flitting,  shadowy 
sweetness  reminded  the  soldier  of  another, — far  back  in  ghostly 
ages ;  even  as  we  sometimes  see,  with  a  start,  the  dead  and  the 
lost  come  back  to  us  for  a  minute  in  the  likeness  of  some  little 
one  of  a  new  generation.  "No,  I  am  afraid  mamma  is  not 
always  happy,  for  she  sometimes  tells  me  I  am  the  only  comfort 
she  has ;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  very  little." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction — wild  satisfaction — lit  up  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  poverty-stricken  soldier.  "  Really  !  she  is  not 
happy  1  All  her  riches  cannot  make  her  happy ;  nor  her 
husband  neither?  She  and  your  father  quarrel  sometimes, 
don't  they  1  " 

The  man  seemed  quite  carried  away  out  of  himself,  or  he 
must  have  seen  the  astonishment,  mixed  with  reproof,  of  the 
little  girl's  look. 

"  You  must  be  a  very  odd  sort  of  person,  to  talk  to  me  in 
this  way  about  my  papa  and  mamma.  What  can  you  know  of 
them  ?  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  and  very  grateful  to  you 
for  saving  my  life  ;  and  any  amount  of  money  that  papa  could 

pay "  Here  the  little  girl  stopped,  confused,  touched  by  an 

instinct  stronger  than  all  her  education. 

"  I  suppose  you  think — doubtless  your  mother  has  taught 
you — that  money  can  do  everything  :  but  it  cannot.  I  want 
nothing.  I  know  I  saved  your  life  ;  and  I  prefer  to  hold  you 
in  my  debt  for  doing  so.  You  may  say  this  to  your  papa,  if  you 
like." 

Gertrude  looked  puzzled.  "I  wish  I  could  tell  him,  and 
then  he  might  thank  you,  as  I  do.  But  papa  knows  nothing 
about  this  accident,  or  about  you ;  mamma  would  not  let  me 
tell  him." 

"Then  she  keeps  secrets  from  him — .from  her  own  husband  1" 
said  the  soldier,  eagerly. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  keeping  secrets ;  and, 
indeed,  if  you  will  let  me  go  away,  I  had  rather  not  talk  to  you 
any  more,"  answered  the  little  girl,  almost  beginning  to  cry, 
with  a  vague  fear  which  she  could  not  quite  get  over ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  her  keen  sense  of  the  romantic — and  under  her 
funny  little  Dutch  outside  there  was  a  deal  of  romance  in  Ger- 
trude Vanderdecken — was  interested  and  excited  to  the  highest 
degree. 

The  soldier  had  apparently  meant  more  conversation ;  indeed, 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  divest  himself  of  his  overcoat,  and 
made  of  it  a  cushion  for  the  little  girl  on  the  tree- arm  beside 
h/m  :  but  now  he  took  it  up  again. 

"  Very  well  :  you  can  go  whenever  you  like.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye."  Gertrude  began  walking  off  as  fast  as  she  could 
for  twenty  yards  or  so,  then  turned  and  looked  behind  her. 

The  man  was  sitting  as  she  left  him,  with  his  e-lbows  on  his 
knees,  gazing  down  into  the  black  water.  His  appearance  and 
attitude  were  so  forlorn,  so  wretched — he  seemed  so  utterly 
lonely,  sitting  there  on  the  dreary  December  afternoon,  with 
the  damp  white  mist  beginning  to  crawl  over  everything — that 
the  little  girl,  who  was  going  home  to  a  good  fire  and  a  bright 
drawing-room,  where  she  always  shared  her  mamma's  cosy 
five-o'clock  tea,  felt  her  heart  melt  towards  him. 

She  returned,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  forgot  one  thing.  Tell  me  who  you 
are,  and  where  you  live.  If  it  is  in  this  parish,  I  am  sure 
mamma  will  come  and  see  you ;  for  she  has  her  district,  and 
goes  round  regularly,  unless  when  she  sends  nurse  and  me 
instead.  And  I  should  like  to  come  and  see  you,  too.  What 
is  your  name  1 " 

A  simple  question — the  simplest  possible,  and  given  with  the 
most  innocent,  up-looking,  kindly  eyes  ;  yet  it  made  the  soldier 
start,  grow  pale,  and  then  blush  violently  all  over  his  face.  He 
turned  sharply  away. 

"  What  does  my  name  matter  to  you  ?  Why  do  you  question 
me  ?  What  right  has  your  mother  to  come  and  see  me  1 " 

"  Oh,  she  always  goes  to  see  poor  people,  or  sick  people  :  all 
the  ladies  in  the  parish  do.  But  she  shall  not  come  if  you  do 
not  wish  it.  Indeed,  if  you  dislike  it  so  much,  I  will  tell  her 
nothing  at  all  about  you." 

u  That's  right ! "  said  the  man.  And  then,  with  a  sudden 
thought,  he  added,  "If  you  will  promise  to  tell  your  mother 
nothing  at  all  about  me,  I  will  meet  you  here  every  afternoon, 
if  you  like;  and  I'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  pretty  stories  and 
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queer  tales  about  foreign  countries.  I  have  been  half  over  the 
world,  I  think,  and  seen  curious  things  without  end." 

"  Have  you  really  ? "  said  Gertrude,  opening  wide  eyes  of 
delight.  Here  was  an  opportunity  such  as  she  had  often 
longed  for — an  adventure  delicious  as  any  fairy  tale ;  and  the 
small  fact  of  its  being  a  surreptitious  enjoyment  did  not  lessen, 
but  rather  increased,  the  charm  of  it  to  this  poor  little  soul, 
who  had  never  been  brought  up  in  that  holy  atmosphere  of 
simple  truth  which  makes  want  of  candour  as  impossible  to  the 
child  as  it  is  to  the  parent.  There  is  a  rough  and  bitter 
proverb,  "  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  cock  learns  ;  "  and 
those  who  sow  in  small  shams  not  unfrequently  reap  in  large 
deceptions.  In  this  case  Gertrude's  better  nature  made  her 
hesitate  a  little.  "  Mamma  always  bids  me  tell  her  everything  ; 
but  then,  to  hear  endless  stories,  as  you  say — oh  !  it  would  be 
so  nice  ! " 

"  Very  nice,"  sneered  the  soldier ;  "  and  all  true,  of  course. 
Everybody  always  tells  the  truth,  your  mamma  included. 
Come,  shall  we  make  a  bargain,  and  shake  hands  upon  it  1 " 

Yet  as  the  warm  little  hand  dropped  upon  his,  in  the  sudden 
foolish  confidence  of  childhood,  on  his  side,  too,  the  man's 
higher  nature  felt  a  slight  upspringing  of  conscience,  but  he 
battened  it  down  tight  and  close.  To  the  little  girl  herself  he 
knew  he  intended  no  harm,  nay,  he  rather  liked  her  than  other- 
wise, and  for  aught  else — what  did  it  matter '? 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  kindly,  trying  to  teach 
himself  to  speak  to  her  as  he  supposed  children  were  accustomed 
to  be  spoken  to.  "  Then  we  have  made  what  the  Scotch  call 
4  a  paction  '  between  us.  Take  care  you  don't  break  it.  I 
shall  not." 

"  Nor  I.  But," — her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  her— "  I 
should  so  like  to  know  your  name  1  " 

"  John  Stone." 

"  Thank  you.  And  good-bye  again,  for  I  hear  the  carriage 
coming." 

She  flew  off  like  a  bird — like  the  little  winter  robin  that  she 
so  much  resembled — and  left  him  alone  in  the  gloomy, 
darkening  mist. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ALMOST  daily,  and  for  many  days,  John  Stone  the  soldier, 
and  little  Miss  Vanderdecken,  met— accidentally  it  appeared, 
but  nevertheless  by  design — in  quiet  nooks  of  the  wintry, 
deserted  park.  Sometimes  Gertrude's  nurse  was  with  them, 
sometimes  not.  At  any  rate,  Stone  contrived  to  secure  the 
woman's  fidelity,  both  by  money  and  by  talking  to  her  in  her 
native  Hindostanee,  she  having  been  originally  an  ayah,  brought 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape.  This  done,  he  had  no  other  fear  of 
premature  discovery;  for  at  Holywell  Hall,  as  in  most  large 
establishments,  the  comings  and  goings  of  any  individual  item 
therein  were  scarcely  noticed;  not  even  though  it  were  the 
young  lady  of  the  house.  Besides,  everybody  was  accustomed 
to  Miss  Gertrude's  independent  proceedings,  which  formed  such 
a  contrast  to  her  mother's  graceful  laziness ;  consequently,  the 
carrying  out  of  this  surreptitious  adventure  was  easy  enough. 

The  only  trouble  in  the  matter  was  the  child's  own  conscience, 
which  sometimes  woke  up,  and  she  begged  leave  to  tell  every- 
thing to  her  mamma  •  but  Stone  always  quieted  her  with 
promises  that  she  should  do  so  very  soon.  Besides,  he  said,  if 
she  were  ever  found  out,  and  asked  any  questions,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  her  mother  the  direct  truth. 

"  But  suppose  mamma  is  angry  with  me,  and  forbids  me  to 
see  you  any  more,  what  shall  I  do  ? " 

She  spoke  in  eager  anxiety,  for  the  fascination  of  this  man's 
company,  the  charm  of  his  talk,  and  the  interest  inspired  by 
his  looks  and  manner — so  unlike  a  common  soldier,  and  so  very 
like,  she  thought,  to  a  prince  in  disguise,  as  she  every  day 
expected  he  would  turn  out  to  be — had  quite  intoxicated  the 
romantic  child.  She  was  not  exactly  fond  of  him — was  almost 
afraid  of  him  sometimes,  for  he  had  such  queer  ways — such 
sudden  bursts  of  excitement ;  and  yet  day  and  night  she  never 
got  him  out  of  her  mind,  and  was  always  thirsting  to  meet  him 
again,  and  hear  something  new. 

"  Your  mamma  angry  1 "  repeated  Stone,  with  a  sneer.  "  I 
thought  fine  ladies  were  never  angry.  However,  in  that  case, 
just  send  her  to  me — John  Stone,  lodging  at  Mrs.  Fox's  of  the 
'*  Goat  and  Compasses,'  and  I'll  make  things  straight  for  you 
directly." 

"  Will  you  really  1     And  will  you  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
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all  because  you  made  me  make  a  promise,  and  I  could  not 
break  it  ?     People  should  never  break  their  promises." 

ft  Did  she  teach  you  that  ?  " 

"  No,  but  papa  did  ;  papa  is  very  particular.  He  says,  true 
in  small  things,  true  in  great ;  that  if  you  deceive  one  person, 
you'll  be  sure  to  deceive  another ;  and  he  sometimes  talks  about 
all  this  in  such  a  way  that  he  makes  mamma  cry." 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Stone,  grasping  at  the  family  skeleton  which 
the  child  had  betrayed,  and  investigating  it  with  the  zest  of  a 
ghoul  burrowing  into  a  grave. 

"  Oh,  because  she  is  a  little  frightened  of  him,  I  think  ;  and 
yet  he  does  not  mean  half  he  says.  He  is  never  unkind  to  me. 
Only  he  dislikes  mamma's  asking  him  for  money  ;  and  some- 
times he  gets  into  a  passion  and  calls  her  ugly  names,  and  she 
begins  to  sob,  and  wishes  she  had  never  married ;  and  it  makes 
me  so  unhappy,  you  can't  think.  But  I  ought  not  to  tell  you 
all  this." 

"  It's  no  matter. — I'll  not  tell  again.  I  can  keep  a  secret. 
Besides,  I  have  nobody  to  tell  it  to." 

"  Ha^e  you  no  relations — nobody  at  all  belonging  to  you  ?" 

Stone  shook  his  head. 

"  I  wish  you  had  had  a  little  girl  of  your  own  for  me  to  play 
with.  You  were  never  married,  I  suppose  1 " 

"No." 

"  But  you  had  a  father  and  mother — perhaps  brothers  and 
sisters,  once  ? " 

"  No  sisters." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity !  It  must  be  so  nice  to  have  a  sister.  I 
have  no  relations  at  all ;  at  least,  none  that  I  shall  ever  see 
much  of.  But  that  is  a  secret  too,"  added  the  child,  looking 
graver.  "  I  can't  imagine  why  it  is,  but  mamma  cannot  bear 
my  talking  much  about  my  aunt — the  only  one  I  have — aunt 
Edna," 

The  soldier  started.  He  had  been  sitting  with  the  child 
beside  him,  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  telling  his  Munchausen- 
like  stories,  of  which  how  much  was  fiction,  how  much  fact,  he 
alone  knew  ;  and  afterwards  he  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  dream, 
as  he  was  prone  to  do,  watching  the  sunset,  and  listening  to  a 
wren  on  a  tree-top  near,  singing  as  loud  and  merrily  as  if  it  were 
the  year's  beginning  instead  of  its  close.  Now  he  seemed 
startled  out  of  his  meditations  into  exceeding  agitation. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  say  that  name  again.  I  was  not  listen 
ing.  Your  aunt  who  1 " 

"  Aunt  Edna,  mamma's  only  sister ;  indeed  I  never  knew  she 
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had  a  sister  till  about  a  year  ago,  when  in  driving  through 
London  mamma  saw  the  name  on  a  door — Dr.  Stedman.  Thau 
is  aunt  Edna's  husband.  He  is  a  doctor,  you  must  know." 

"  And  he  lives — where  ? " 

"  In  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,"  answered  the  little 
maid,  delighted  with  the  importance  of  giving  information. 
"  It  is  but  a  little  house.  When  mamma  called  there,  she 
wondered  how  they  could  live  in  such  a  pokey  hole,  but  she 
supposed  it  was  because  they  were  poor  still." 

"  Poor  1 " 

"  That  is,  compared  with  us ;  but  I  don't  think  they  can  be 
really  poor  people  ;  or  if  they  are,  they  don't  mind  it.  They 
all  look  so  happy  and  merry — aunt  Edna  and  her  five  sons." 

"  Five  sons,  has  she  ?  "  said  Stone,  who  after  his  first  violent 
start  had  settled  down  into  an  attitude  which  he  was  prone  to 
fall  into — stooping  forward  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  He 
said  he  had  had  moon-blindness,  and  sometimes  wore  green 
spectacles.  "  And — her  husband — your  uncle  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Dr.  Stedman.  Of  course,  he  is  my  uncle  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  him.  We  have  only  called  once,  and  they 
never  come  here." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Nobody  seems  to  want  it,  except  me.  But  I  want  it  very 
much.  I  should  so  like  to  have  my  cousins  to  play  with, 
especially  cousin  Julius." 

Stone  sprung  up,  and  then  suddenly  sat  down  again,  catching 
hold  of  a  half-rotten  branch,  and  breaking  it  in  little  bits  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Go  on,  child.  Tell  me  all  about  your 
aunt,  and  uncle,  and  cousins." 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  hear  ? "  cried  Gertrude,  highly 
delighted.  "  Not  that  there  is  much  to  tell ;  for  I  know  so 
very  little  about  them.  But  they  live  in  Brook  Street,  as  I 
said,  and  they  are  such  a  happy  family,  and  seem  so  fond  of  one 
another.  Two  of  the  boys  are  bigger  than  aunt  Edna — she  is 
a  very  little  woman,  you  must  know — and  they  pet  her  and 
play  with  her,  and  yet  seem  so  proud  of  her.  They  tell  her 
everything,  Julius  says,  just  as  mamma  desires  me  to  tell  her" 
added  the  child,  sighing — "  only,  somehow,  I  can't.  Don't  you 
think  there  is  something  about  a  person  which  makes  you  tell 
diem  things  ?  But  you  can't  do  it,  just  because  they  desire 
vou,  any  more  than  you  could  love  people  because  they  com- 
pelled you  to  love  them." 

The  little  girl  had  hit  upon  a  great  mystery — perhaps  the 
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greatest  mystery  in  parental  government ;  but  no  such  ethical 
or  moral  question  interested  the  soldier.     Yet  he   did   seem 
interested — keenly — painfully,  in  what  she  was  saying. 
"  Go  on.     Tell  me  more.'' 

"  About  aunt  Edna  and  her  house  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  the  happiest  house  in  the  world.  No  wonder  they  don't  care 
to  come  to  ours." 

«  Is  that  so  ?     Who  says  it  ?  " 
*  Mamma." 

"  Oh,  then  of  course  it  must  be  true." 

"  I  wish  you  saw  my  aunt  Edna.  I  do  like  her  so  ! "  cried 
Gertrude,  enthusiastically.  "She  is  not  pretty,  and  not  a  fine 
lady  at  all — dresses  very  plainly ;  but  then  she  is  so  bright, 
and  sweet,  and  kind.  The  first  time  I  saw  her,  she  took  me  on 
her  knee  and  kissed  me,  and  cried  a  little,  saying  to  mamma 
that  she  once  had  a  dear  little  girl  of  her  own,  but  it  died  when 
a  baby.  However,  she  seems  very  happy  with  her  five  boys. 
Oh,  I  could  be  so  fond  of  aunt  Edna  if  they  would  let  me  ! 
But — hark  !  I  think  I  hear  wheels.  I  must  run  indoors  before 
mamma  comes  home.  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Stone.  He  had  seemed  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  her  latter  words  j  but  when  she  was  quitting  him,  he 
called  her  back.  "  Stop.  Your  uncle  is  a  doctor,  you  say.  I 
might  want  one.  I  am  ill  enough  sometimes.  Give  me  his 
address." 

Gertrude  gave  it  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  do  go  to  him.     I  am  sure  he  would  do  you  good.     And 
then,  perhaps,  you  would  see  aunt  Edna,  and  my  cousins,  and 
would  tell  me  all  about  them  when  you  come  back.     Only  you 
had  better  say  nothing  to  them  about  me." 
"  Of  course  not." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  little  girl,  lingering,  as  a  sudden  brilliant 
idea  struck  her,  "  whether  you,  having  been  at  Calcutta,  and 
actually  sailed  up  the  Hooghly  river,  might  know  anything 

about — about " 

"What?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular.  Yes,  it  is  something  particular,  as 
I  can  guess  from  mamma's  telling  me  never  to  speak  about  it. 
There  is  a  secret  which,  if  I  could  only  find  it  out,  might  be  as 
interesting  as  any  of  the  stories  you  have  told  to  me.  Listen :" 
— and  she  placed  her  lips  to  his  ear  in  the  approved  fashion  of 
mystery-mongers  : — "  Cousin  Julius  told  me  that  he  had,  once 
upon  a  time,  an  uncle." 

This  communication  made  nothing  like  the  impression  aha 
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intended.  Stone  heard  it,  sitting,  rigid  as  his  name,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last  he  said, — - 

"  Is  he  alive  ! >J 

"  No — dead  many  years  ago,  mamma  told  me." 

The  soldier  started  a  little. 

"  How  did  he  die — how  did  she  say  he  died  1 "  asked  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"  He  was  drowned  in  the  Hooghly.  But  there's  nurse 
beckoning.  I  must  run.  Good-bye.'' 

"  Good-bye  ; "  and  Stone  sat  where  she  had  left  him,  pon- 
dering. 

"  Dead  ! — drowned  ! "  he  repeated  to  himself,  and  then 
laughed.  "  Dead,  years  ago  !  Well,  it's  all  true — all  true  ; 
and  better  so." 

He  rose,  hearing  the  rumble  of  distant  carriage-wheels,  and 
hurried  by  a  short  cut  to  a  corner  of  the  park,  where  he 
generally  lingered  at  this  hour,  behind  a  thick  holly-bush  which 
was  near  the  park-gates.  Thence,  he  could  watch  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  drive  slowly  through  in  her  phaeton,  or  brougham,  or 
landaulet — she  had  an  endless  variety  of  carriages — but  always 
alone,  always  dull,  as  if  nothing  in  this  world  ever  had  given,  or 
could  give  her  pleasure. 

When  she  had  passed,  Stone  started  up  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  ranged  wildly  over  bush  and  brake,  like  a  man  out  of  his 
senses,  till  he  came  out  upon  the  common,  where,  seeing  decent 
labourers  walking  decently  homewards  in  twos  and  threes,  he 
also  did  the  same,  and  soon  found  himself  at  Mrs.  Fox's  door. 

The  good  woman  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  though,  as  she 
told  confidentially  all  her  neighbours,  she  thought  him  a  little 
"cracked."  But  as  he  was  quite  harmless,  and  paid  his  bill 
regularly — every  morning,  because,  he  said,  no  one  knew  what 
might  happen  before  night — she  did  not  object  to  have  him 
staying  with  her.  He  had  his  meals  in  her  parlour ;  gave 
hardly  any  trouble  ;  went  early  to  bed,  and  was  late  to  rise ; 
never  complaining  of  either  his  food  or  his  lodging.  He  took 
very  little  notice  of  anybody,  yet  there  was  in  him  a  pathetic 
gentleness — which  won  the  heart  of  every  creature — certainly 
every  woman — who  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

"  I'll  be  bound  he  has  seen  better  days,  and  had  folk  mighty 
fond  of  him  some  time,"  was  Mrs.  Fox's  deliberate  opinion. 
"  What  has  brought  him  to  this  pass,  goodness  knows." 

"  Drink,  perhaps,"  somebody  suggested. 

But  Mrs.  Fox  indignantly  repelled  this  accusation,  though 
she  owned  he  sometimes  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking,  and 
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besides  his  tobacco  there  was  now  and  then  a  queer  smell  in  his 
room,  like  a  druggist's  shop.  But  it  was  not  brandy,  she  was 
certain  :  nothing  ever  passed  his  lips  but  water  in  her  sight, 
and  if  out  of  it,  she  would  soon  have  discovered  the  fact,  for  she 
was  a  great  lover  of  temperance,  even  though  she  kept  a  public- 
house. 

So,  much  as  they  talked  him  over,  the  little  circle  which 
revolved  round  the  "  Goat  and  Compasses  "  could  come  to  no 
conclusion  about  John  Stone,  except  that  he  was  rather  queer, 
but  certainly  not  sufficiently  crazy  to  be  treated  as  a  lunatic. 
Still,  they  let  him  alone  as  much  as  possible  :  all  save  the  good 
landlady,  who,  partly  from  a  love  of  patronising,  and  partly 
through  real  kindness,  took  him  in  her  charge  entirely,  and  it 
must  be  owned,  very  devotedly. 

"Mrs.  Fox,  what  is  the  earliest  train  to  London  to-morrow? " 

She  was  so  amazed  at  the  question,  that  she  forgot  her 
ordinary  deference,  which  rather  increased  than  diminished,  the 
more  she  had  to  do  with  Mr.  (as  she  now  always  called  him) 
Stone. 

"  My  dear  soul,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  up  to 
London  1 " 

"  Yes.'7 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.  It'll  amuse  you,  maybe.  Is  it  for 
good,  or  only  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  day  or  two.  '  For  good/  as  you  say,  I  am  not 
likely  to  go  anywhere.  I  shall  leave  my  traps  with  you,  and 
return  very  soon.  Come,  come,  I  dare  say  in  your  heart  you're 
not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  me." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  with  one  of  her  sententious 
remarks. 

"  Them  as  their  friends  is  glad  to  get  rid  of,  Mr.  Stone,  are 
generally  them  as  have  never  tried  to  make  'em  want  'em. 
You're  no  trouble  here — quite  a  pleasure  ;  and  you'd  better 
stop  with  me  till  you  goes  back  direct  to  your  own  folks." 

This  latter  was  a  thrust,  deliberate  and  prudential,  for  she 
often  felt  her  responsibility  very  great,  and  would  have  been 
really  thankful  to  find  out  something  definite  respecting  the 
lonely,  sickly  man,  who  might  at  any  time  fall  ill,  or  even  die 
upon  her  hands  ;  but  Stone  took  no  notice  of  what  she  had  said. 
Indeed,  after  the  matter  of  the  train  was  fixed,  he  scarcely 
spoke  another  word,  but  smoked  incessantly  till  he  went  to  bed. 

He  was  very  late  up,  so  late  that  he  nearly  missed  his  break- 
fast and  his  chance  of  a  lift  to  the  station  in  the  butcher's  cart, 
which  Mrs.  Fox  had  kindly  arranged  for  him.  And  as  she 
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started  him  off  he  looked  so  haggard,  so  feeble,  that  she  shook 
her  head  more  ominously  than  ever. 

"  He'll  drop  off  some  day  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  I  wish  I 
knew  who  his  friends  were,  and  I'd  write  to  'em,  with  his  leave 
or  without  it,  that's  all." 

But  the  busy  and  the  poor  have  not  too  much  time  even  for 
compassion,  and  before  Stone  was  a  mile  away,  even  his  kindly 
hostess  had  forgotten  him. 

Not  a  thought  from  her,  or  any  human  being,  followed  the 
solitary  soldier  as  he  took  his  journey,  and  at  length  found  him- 
self dropped  into  the  wild  whirl  of  London  streets,  which  he 
trod  with  an  uncertain  step  and  dazed,  bewildered  air,  as  of  a 
man  who  had  never  been  there  before,  or  so  many  years  ago, 
that  his  experience  was  no  help  to  him  now  whatever. 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  at  first  a  frightened  look,  as  if  he 
expected  continually  to  be  recognised  or  spoken  to — a  fancy 
which  country  people  often  have,  till  they  understand  London 
better.  London — that  mad  Babel — so  crowded,  yet  so  intensely 
lonely,  that  among  the  myriads  one  jostles  against,  to  meet  a 
known  face  is  almost  an  impossible  chance.  So  he  was  drifted 
on — this  atom,  this  nomad,  this  forlorn  bit  of  humanity — in  the 
great  human  tide  that  went  surging  right  and  left  down  either 
side  the  street.  Gradually  he  let  himself  be  swept  on  by  it,  as 
•  unimportant  and  unnoticed  as  a  bubble  down  a  stream. 

He  turned  westward,  more  by  instinct  than  design  apparently 
— for  he  walked  like  a  man  half  blind  and  stunned.  By  slow 
degrees,  however,  he  seemed  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  crowd  ; 
breasted  it  less  awkwardly  and  timorously,  and  looked  around 
him  a  little,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  the  places  he  saw — above 
all,  to  recollect  himself. 

He  had  got  on  as  far  as  the  Cheapside  corner  leading  to  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  when  the  sudden  boom  of  the  great  cathedral 
bell  striking  eleven  o'clock,  sent  such  a  shock  through  his  frail, 
nervous  frame,  that  he  leaned  staggering  against  a  shop- 
windo-w. 

"  Hollo,  man,  are  you  drunk,  or  what  ?  "  cried  a  passer-by, 
catching  hold  of  him ;  but  meeting  no  answer,  no  resistance,  let 
him  go  again.  "  You're  ill,  sir.  You'd  better  get  into  a  cab 
and  go  home  ;  "  but  there  was  no  cab  at  hand,  so  the  stranger 
hailed  an  omnibus,  whic^  Stone  silently  indicated  as  it  passed, 
and  civilly  helped  him  into  it,  perhaps  feeling  that  he  was  safer 
among  companions  than  alone. 

The  omnibus  was  full  of  the  usual  average  of  omnibus 
passengers,  all  busy,  and  self-absorbed,  every  one  going  his  own 
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way,  and  paying  little  heed  to  his  neighbour.  Nobody  noticed 
Stone,  who  turned  his  face  to  the  glass  and  watched  the  gliding 
by  of  the  various  familiar  objects  along  the  great  western  outlet 
from  the  City.  They  were  scarcely  changed.  London  looked 
precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  even  after  this  long  interval  of  years. 
It  seemed  only  yesterday  that  he  had  taken  his  last  omnibus 
ride  homeward  on  this  very  route,  the  day  he  left  England,  a 
young  man,  with  life  all  before  him  and  nothing  behind. 
Now'1 

Well,  we  all  of  us  must  meet  such  crises ;  times  when  some 
sharp  sudden  curve  of  the  river  of  life  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  lost  past,  and  we  stand  and  gaze  on  it  for  a  moment  or 
two — startled,  saddened,  or  smitten  with  intolerable  pain — 
then,  knowing  it  irrecoverable,  turn  our  backs  upon  it,  and  go 
on.  like  our  neighbours,  our  inevitable  way. 

Most  men,  who  have  at  all  iieared  their  half  century  of 
existence,  can  understand  this  feeling  ;  but  then  few  have  such 
a  past  to  look  back  upon  as  John  Stone. 

He  rode  on  a  good  distance,  and  then  got  out  and  walked, 
through  the  quietest  and  least  frequented  streets  of  the  West- 
end,  losing  himself  several  times.  The  only  place  he  stopped 
at  was,  oddly  enough,  an  upholsterer's  shop,  in  the  window  of 
which  there  happened  to  be  for  sale  a  large  swing-glass.  Stone 
looked  at  himself,  carefully,  from  head  to  foot. 

His  was  a  figure,  certainly  peculiar,  but  not  peculiar  enough 
to  attract  notice  among  the  many  odd  fishes  who  swim  safely 
and  unobserved  through  London  streets.  Spare  and  short — the 
shortest  stature  admissible  by  the  regulation  height  of  the  army 
— the  faded  scarlet  just  glimmering  under  his  grey  coat,  the 
foraging  cap  pulled  closely  over  his  brows,  and  the  rest  of  his 
face  almost  hidden  by  his  spectacles  and  long  beard,  any  special 
personal  appearance  he  had  was  so  concealed,  that  his  own 
mother  might  have  passed  him  in  the  street  and  not  have  known 
him. 

Apparently,  he  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  result  of  his  self- 
examination,  for  shortly,  paying  no  heed  to  the  jeer  of  a  small 
London  boy,  that  "  p'raps  he'd  know  that  'ere  party  agin  when 
he  met  him,"  Stone  turned  away  from  the  mirror  and  passed  on 
— walking  much  more  confidently  than  before. 

He  reached  at  last  Brook  Street,  that  favourite  habitat  of 
physicians  and  other  strictly  respectable,  but  not  ultra- fashion- 
able people,  and  walked  right  down  it  till  he  came  to  Dr.  Sted- 
man's  door. 

A  quiet,  unpretending  door  it  was,  arid  belonging  to  one  of 
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those  small  houses,  at  least  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  which  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  brougham 
standing  opposite  to  it  was  of  the  same  character;  a  neat  doctors 
carriage,  arranged  with  all  appliances  for  books,  &c. — evidently 
that  of  a  man  who  works  too  hard  not  to  economise  time  as  well 
as  money  by  every  possible  expedient.  The  coachman,  a  decent 
elderly  man — one  of  those  servants  who  are  not  only  thoroughly 
respectable,  but  confer  respectability  on  their  employers — sat  on 
his  box,  waiting  patiently  for  his  master. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Punctually  at  twelve  o'clock  Dr. 
Stedman  came  out,  and  stood  on  the  door-step,  talking  to  a  poor 
woman  who  had  just  run  up  to  him  :  so  that  the  soldier,  if  he 
wished  it,  had  a  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  physician  whom 
he  had  said  he  might  consult  some  day. 

Dr.  William  Stedman — as  his  door-plate  had  it — was  a  tall, 
strongly  built,  middle-aged  gentleman  :  fair  featured — a  little 
florid  perhaps — but  with  the  ruddiness  of  health  only.  He  was 
muscular,  but  not  stout,  and  very  wholesome-looking,  even 
though  he  was  a  doctor  and  lived  in  London.  His  mouth  was 
placid,  his  eyes  were  kind.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
man  who  has  fought  his  battle  of  life  somewhat  hardly,  but  has 
got  through  the  worst  of  it,  and  begins  now  to  put  a  cheerful 
sickle  into  the  harvest  of  his  youth — to  reap  what  he  has  sown, 
and  prepare  to  go  forth  rejoicing  with  his  sheaves.  A  season, 
often  the  very  best  and  brightest  of  existence  to  such  a  man  ; 
and  the  very  bitterest  to  a  man  who  has  come  to  his  harvest 
time  with  no  harvest  ready,  and  finds  out  the  awful,  inexorable 
truth,  that  whosoever  has  sown  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. 

While  Dr.  Stedman  stood,  talking  to  his  patient  or  applicant 
— a  very  poorly-clad  and  sad- faced  woman — John  Stone  watched 
him  intently.  He  even  crept  on  a  little  further,  holding  by 
area-railings  as  he  went,  that  he  might  see  him  better,  and  so 
remained,  until  the  physician,  having  finished  his  talk  with  the 
woman,  dismissed  her,  and  then,  as  with  a  second  thought,  called 
her  back,  took  her  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  away. 

When  he  was  gone  Stone  clung  to  the  railings,  tight  and  fast. 
One  of  his  violent  fits  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  for  a  little 
time  he  could  hardly  stand  or  speak. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  him — those  things  are  too  common 
in  London.  He  came  to  himself  soon,  and  then  paused  to  con- 
sider what  he  should  do.  Bodily  exhaustion  guided  him  as 
much  as  anything,  and  the  horrible  fear  that  he  might  drop  in 
the  street.  He  went  into  the  nearest  shop,  a  baker's,  and  asked 
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for  a  penny  loaf  and  a  glass  of  water.  But  after  he  had 
munched  a  few  mouthfuls,  he  put  the  food  aside,  and  taking  out 
©f  his  pocket  a  queer  little  eastern-looking  box,  which  emitted 
a  still  queerer  smell — not  tobacco — he  extracted  and  ate  a  small 
fragment  out  of  its  contents. 

"  What's  that?"  asked  the  baker's  wife,  uneasily.  "Not 
poison  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  It's  my  physic — my  food — my  drink — my  chief 
comfort  in  life  I  assure  you  ! "  said  Stone  in  an  exciced  manner, 
as  laying  down  sixpence  and  forgetting  to  take  up  the  change, 
he  hurried  out  of  the  shop,  and  was  soon  lost  once  more  in  the 
maze  of  London  streets. 

Lost — how  sad  a  word  it  is — how  sad  and  yet  how  common  ! 
And  who  are  the  lost  1  Not  the  dead — God  keeps  them,  safe 
and  sure  ;  though  hpw  and  where  we  know  not,  until  we  go  the 
way  they  all  have  gone.  But  the  living  lost — the  sinners,  who 
have  been  over-tempted  and  have  fallen — the  sinned  against,  who 
have  been  hunted  and  tortured  into  crime — the  weak  ones,  half 
good,  half  bad,  with  whom  it  seems  the  chance  of  a  straw 
whether  they  shall  take  the  right  way  or  the  wrong — who  shall 
find  them  1  He  will  one  day,  we  trust ;  He  who  in  His  whole 
universe  loses,  finally,  nothing. 

Poor  Stone  had  much  of  this  "lost"  look,  as  he  wandered 
about  London  ;  uncertainly,  idly,  like  a  man  who  has  given  up 
all  stake  in  life  and  takes  no  particular  interest  in  anything. 
Sometimes  he  stopped  at  a  shop- window,  generally  a  print-shop, 
and  vacantly  gazed  at  its  contents  ;  but  he  never  lingered  long 
anywhere,  and  being  in  his  exterior  neither  a  beggar  nor  a  rogue, 
but  just  up  to  the  decent  level  which  makes  a  man  an  object 
neither  of  fear  nor  compassion  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  not 
much  noticed  by  anybody,  but  just  allowed  to  go  his  own  way, 
•  —to  work  or  be  idle — feed  or  starve — live  or  die,  as  it  please^ 
himself  and  Providence. 

Wherever  he  wandered,  during  that  long  day,  Stone  always 
came  back  to  the  little  house  in  Brook  Street,  hovering  about  it 
as  a  ghost  might  haunt  its  body's  grave ;  walking  to  and  fro, 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
watching  every  one  who  went  in  and  out. 

There  were  many,  for  Dr.  Stedman's  seemed  both  a  full  and 
a  busy  house.  People  were  perpetually  coming  and  going,  not 
a  few  with  those  eager  anxious  countenances  that  are  ever 
haunting  a  doctor's  abode.  He  appeared  to  have  a  good  prac- 
tice, and  to  be  not  without  friends,  for  several  daintily-dressed 
lady  visitors  called ;  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  carriages. 
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grave,  professional, eminently  respectable — the  sort  of  connexions 
which  gather  round  a  man  when  he  begins  to  rise  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  discovers  that  it  may  be  rather  proud  of  him  than 
otherwise. 

John  Stone  the  soldier  saw  all  these  things.  Pacing  the  street, 
and  sometimes,  that  he  might  awaken  no  suspicion,  hanging 
about  with  other  forlorn  and  shabby-looking  loungers  on  area- 
steps  and  at  shop-windows,  he  watched  with  hungry  glances  the 
continually  opening  door.  Once,  struck  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  even  went  up  to  it,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  but  just  that 
minute  two  young  lads  came  springing  up  the  steps  behind  him, 
all  life  and  gaiety. 

"Hallo,  here's  an  old  soldier.  Did  you  want  my  father,  eh, 
old  man?"  looking  into  the  stranger's  face  with  a  frank,  bright 
smile,  which  carried  with  it  such  a  ghostly  likeness,  that,  after  a 
moment's  eager  glance  at  the  lad,  Stone,  trembling  like  an  aspen, 
shook  his  head  in  silent  negative,  and  went  shambling  away. 

"  They  must  be  his  boys,  of  course,"  muttered  he  to  himself. 
"  Such  big  lads  !  His  boys.  It  seems  like  dreaming.  But  I'm 
always  dreaming."  And  he  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  half  a 
moan. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  two  lads  reappeared,  bringing  out 
with  them  in  triumph  a  little  lady,  well  furred  and  cloaked,  and 
evidently  prepared  to  meet  the  still  damp  day  and  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  either  of  her  sons.  For  mother  and  sons  they  were,  there  was 
no  mistaking  that.  The  elder  gave  her  his  arm,  patronisingly 
and  tenderly,  as  if  it  were  a  new  right  winch  he  was  rather  proud 
of  claiming,  while  the  younger  walked  beside  her,  seizing  by 
force  her  umbrella  and  bag,  and  flourishing  them  about  with 
great  liveliness.  Both  lads  were  so  full  of  themselves,  and  of 
her,  guarding  her  on  either  side,  and  enjoying  her  company  with 
undisguised  delight,  that  they  were  rather  regardless  of  passers- 
by,  and  the  elder  brushed  past  Stone  somewhat  roughly. 

"  Take  care,  Julius,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  gentle,  feminine  voice, 
fit  to  win  over  any  number  of  boys,  and  yet  rule  them  too,  for 
there  was  neither  weakness  nor  indecision  in  it.  Then  turning 
to  the  soldier,  she  added,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  my  son  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude  to  you." 

Stone  made  no  reply,  and,  after  a  passing  glance  at  him,  she 
walked  on.  However,  ere  crossing  the  street,  she  looked  back 
and  said  a  word  or  two  to  her  second  son,  who  immediately 
came  and  spoke  to  him,  civilly  and  kindly. 

"Are  you  not  well?  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  ] " 
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"No,  nothing.  Let  me  alone!"  said  Stone  sharply,  and 
hurried  away. 

A  few  minutes  after,  however,  he  was  haunting  the  same  street 
— the  same  door.  Almost  that  instant  the  doctor  drove  up  to 
it,  when  two  little  lads,  not  long  past  babyhood,  going  out  with 
their  nurse,  blocked  his  way. 

"  Papa,  papa  ! "  rose  in  unison,  a  perfect  shriek  of  welcome. 

Dr.  Stedman  stopped  and  tossed  them  up  one  after  the  other, 
in  his  strong  arms. 

"My  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  it  you  1" 

"  We're  not  Castor  and  Pollux,  we're  David  and  Jonathan. 
Papa,  give  us  another  toss." 

"  Not  to-day,  Fm  very  busy.  Eun  away,  Gemini.  Nurse,  is 
mamma  at  home  1 " 

And  hearing  she  was  not,  a  momentary  cloud  crossed  his 
face. 

"  Ah,  well,  she'll  be  back  by  dinner-time,  and  so  shall  I.  Tell 
her  so."  And  he  hurried  in  with  the  preoccupied  look  of  a  man 
who  has  no  idle  moments  to  lose.  Very  soon  he  came  out  again, 
and  was  hastening  to  his  carriage,  when  his  quick  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  figure  leaning  against  his  area-railings. 

"Did  you  want  me,  my  good  man]  Any  message?  Are  you 
a  patient  of  mine?" 

"  No." 

"  I  don't  remember  your  face.  But  you  look  ill.  I  am 
unfortunately  in  haste,"  taking  out  his  watch ;  "  but  still,  I  could 
spare  fully  three  minutes,  if  you  wanted  to  consult  me." 

11  No." 

"  Good  afternoon,  then." 

"Good  afternoon." 

Pre-occupied  as  he  evidently  was,  the  kind  physician  gave  one 
half-compassionate  glance  behind  him,  then  closed  his  carriage- 
door  and  drove  away.  John  Stone  stood  in  the  street  alone. 

Yes,  quite  alone  now — alone  as  few  men  ever  are  until  death. 
He  had  come  hither  with  no  definite  intention  beyond  the 
natural  impulse  of  most  men,  to  see  old  places  and  familiar 
faces  again.  Afterwards,  driven  by  some  vague  yearning,  some 
last  clinging  to  this  world  and  all  its  tender  ties,  he  had 
experimentalized  thus  on  a  mere  chance,  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  wished  to  succeed  or  fail.  He  had  failed. 

It  was  neither  improbable  nor  unnatural  that  he  should  have 
done  so,  and  yet  the  certainty  of  it  smote  him  hard. 

"  I  am  quite  safe,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  Nobody  knows  ma 
I  may  go  among  them  all  as  harmless  as  a  ghost." 
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And  not  unlike  a  ghost  he  felt — a  poor,  wandering  ghost 
revisiting  the  upper  world,  where  his  place  was  now  as  com- 
pletely filled  up  as,  perchance,  even  the  best-beloved,  most 
honoured  dead  would  find  theirs,  could  they  return  after  a 
season  to  the  hearths  they  sat  at,  the  friends  and  kindred  who 
once  loved  them  so  well ;  ay,  and  love  them  still,  only  with  a 
different  sort  of  love.  It  seems  sad,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  law  of 
nature,  most  righteous,  most  merciful,  if  we  look  at  it  as  we 
believe  our  dead  do,  grieving  no  more,  either  over  themselves 
or  us,  but  rejoicing  in  their  new  and  perfect  existence. 

But  Stone  was  a  living  man  still,  and  he  found  his  lot  hard 
to  bear  ;  yet  it  was,  in  some  sense,  his  own  choosing.  He  had 
slipped  away,  first  in  madness,  and  then  with  a  stunned 
indifference  to  life  and  all  its  duties ;  suffering  himself  to  drop 
without  a  struggle  into  the  great  sea  of  sorrow,  which  at  some 
crisis  in  our  lives  is  ever  ready  to  overwhelm  each  one  of  us. 
It  had  closed  over  him.  He  had  gained  his  desire.  Years  of 
oblivion  had  rolled  between,  changing  the  terrible  present  into 
a  harmless  past ;  and  now  his  own  place  and  his  own  people 
knew  him  no  more. 

He  turned  into  Hanover  Square,  and  walked  round  and 
round  it,  in  the  gloom  of  the  early  dusk,  avoiding  the  houses 
and  keeping  to  the  inner  circle,  where  a  white  frosty  fog  hung 
over  the  trees  like  a  shroud. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  muttered,  talking  to  himself,  as  was  his 
habit — the  habit  of  most  solitary  people.  "They  are  happy, 
perfectly  happy,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  They  have  wholly 
forgotten  me.  Of  course  ;  they  could  not  but  forget.  I  wished 
them  to  forget  me.  What  was  there  to  remember  except  pain  ? 
And  yet— oh,  Will  !— kind,  loving,  good  old  Will ! " 

A  sharp  sob  broke  his  words.  Ashamed,  he  turned  to  see  if 
any  chance  passer-by  was  near  him;  but  there  was  no  one. 
The  place  was  as  London  squares  are  on  a  winter  evening — 
lonely  as  a  desert. 

"  Five  sons  the  child  said  he  had.  Plenty  to  keep  up  the 
name — the  honest,  honourable  name — which  he  used  to  say  I 
should  make  famous  some  day.  1 1  What  a  mockery  it  seems 
now!  Five  sons.  Not  a  bad  help  for  a  man  when  he  grows 
old.  That  eldest — the  big  fellow,  so  like  his  father — must  be 
the  one  that  was  the  baby.  She  used  to  pet  him  and  play  with 
him." 

He  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  talking  to  himself  no 
more,  sped  on  round  and  round  the  circle,  like  a  man  possessed; 
sometimes  stopping  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  hurrying 
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on  again  as  if  there  were  an  evil  spirit  behind  him.  At  length, 
quite  worn  out,  he  crawled  back  to  the  old  spot — the  bright 
little  hon.se  in  Brook  Street. 

It  looked  doubly  bright  in  the  now  thickly  gathering  darkness 
of  the  street.  The  Venetian  blinds  had  been  drawn  down,  but 
not  closed,  so  that  any  one  looking  through  the  interstices  could 
see  into  the  room  quite  plainly. 

A  cosy  dining-room,  warm  and  cheerful ;  gilt-framed  prints 
shining  on  the  crimson-papered  walls ;  a  large  bookcase  at  one 
end ;  a  mirror  and  sideboard,  garnished  with  what  looked  like 
presentation  plate,  goblets,  a  claret-jug,  &c.,  on  the  other; 
between,  the  shining,  white-spread  family  dinner-table,  with 
chairs  all  round  it,  evidently  meant  to  be  filled  as  full  as  it 
could  hold.  Standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  apparently  waiting 
and  watching,  but  knitting  still — for  the  firelight  flickered  on 
the  glancing  needles,  and  made  a  star  of  light  out  of  one  fine 
diamond  which  glittered  on  the  rapid  little  hands — was  a  figure 
that  looked  like  the  good  fairy,  the  presiding  genius,  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  whole. 

She  was  a  little  person,  thin  and  fragile,  more  so  perhaps 
than  a  matron  should  be,  and  her  face  was  not  without  a  look 
of  care — or  rather  the  faint  shadow  of  care  gone  by.  And  when 
it  fell  into  repose  there  was,  as  there  is  in  almost  all  faces  past 
their  youth,  a  slight  sadness,  enough  to  make  you  feel  that  she 
had  felt,  and  understood,  sorrow.  Her  hair  was  already  whiten- 
ing under  her  little  lace  cap,  and  her  black  silk  dress  had  not 
the  slightest  pretence  of  girlishness  about  it.  Yet  there  was  a 
youthfulness,  light  and  gay,  and  an  almost  childish  sweetness  in 
both  face  and  figure,  that  withstood  all  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time.  It  made  folk  say,  even  ordinary  friends,  but  especially 
her  boys  and  her  husband,  "  Ah,  mamma  will  never  be  an  old 
woman."  No,  never :  for  while  her  heart  beat  it  would  be  a 
young  heart  still.  When,  more  than  once,  at  the  sound  of 
wheels  she  lifted  up  her  face  to  listen,  the  brightness  that  came 
into  her  eyes  was  like  that  of  a  girl  hearing  the  lover's  footstep 
outside  the  door. 

Stone  watched  her ;  clinging  meanwhile  to  the  railings, 
grasping  them  hard,  as  if  the  cold  iron  had  been  a  warm,  loving 
hand.  Perhaps  for  a  minute  his  heart  misgave  him — his  bitter, 
cynical,  unbelieving  heart.  One  step,  one  word,  and  might  he 
not  pass  out  of  the  loneliness  and  cold  into — what  ?  Would  it 
be  a  welcome  ?  After  all  these  years,  all  this  change,  would  it 
be  a  welcome?  He  looked  down  on  his  rags — they  were 
becoming  such,  for  his  money  was  dwindling  away ;  he  put  his 
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hand  to  his  head,  where  the  deadly  food  which  he  had  been 
chewing  at  intervals  since  morning  was  slowly  but  surely 
confusing  his  faculties,  making  him  more  and  more  unfit  for 
and  averse  to  all  society,  or  anything  that  might  snatch  him 
out  of  the  drugged  nocturnal  elysium  which  alone  enabled  him 
to  bear  the  torments  of  the  day. 

"No — no;  too  late!  To  them  I  should  only  be  a  burden 
and  a  shame.  Better  as  it  is — better  as  it  is." 

And  just  as  the  doctor's  carriage  drove  up,  and  the  door 
opening  of  itself,  showed  a  dainty  head  leaning  anxiously 
forward  from  the  lighted  hall,  Stone  slunk  back  hastily,  and 
staggered  away,  round  the  street  corner,  into  the  misty  square. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  crawled  back  again,  but  by  that 
time  the  Venetian  blind  had  been  closed  ;  the  house  was  all 
dark.  Only  through  an  inch  of  the  upper  sash,  which  was  left 
open  for  air — it  was  such  a  small  house  for  a  large  family — the 
hungry,  weary,  shivering  man  fancied  he  could  hear  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  chatter  of  lively  voices,  around  the 
cheerful  dinner-table,  where  parents  and  children  met  together 
after  the  labours  and  pleasures  of  the  day. 

"  Will ! — Edna  ! "  he  called,  but  faintly,  and  as  hopeless  of 
reply  as  a  bodiless  spirit  might  feel,  vainly  trying  to  make  itself 
known  to  the  living  flesh  and  blood  unto  whom  it  was  once  so 
near.  "Will — Edna — you  were  fond  of  me  once,  and  I  was 
fond  of  you.  I'll  not  harm  you,  or  trouble  you.  Be  happy  ! — 
It  is  quite  true — I  am  dead,  dead — long  ago.  Good-bye ! " 

He  hurried  away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  London  streets — the 
glaring,  splendid,  wicked,  miserable  streets — once  more.  Lost ! 
—lost !— lost ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"MAMMA,  only  listen." 

"  Please  do,  mammy  darling  ! " 

"  Lovey  !  we'll  be  so  good." 

"  Children,  will  you  hold  your  tongues,  and  not  speak  more 
than  three  at  a  time  ?  The  dear  little  mother  is  perfectly  deaf- 
ened with  you." 

Mrs.  Stedman  smiled  at  her  eldest  son — her  ft  right  hand,"  as 
she  often  called  him — her  grave,  kind,  helpful  Julius  ;  but  it 
being,  as  he  said,  quite  impossible  for  her  to  hear  herself  speak 
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just   then,    she   only   shook    her  head    with   a   Burleigh-like 
solemnity,  and  waited  till  the  outburst  subsided. 

She  had  all  her  young  flock  at  home  for  the  holidays,  which, 
especially  in  winter,  most  mothers  will  recognise  as  a  position 
not  the  easiest  in  the  world.  Yet  Edna  was  well  fitted  to  be 
the  mother  of  boys.  Within  her  tiny  feminine  body  lurked  a 
spirit  unconquerable  even  by  the  husband  who  adored  her,  and 
the  sons  who  inherited  their  own  from  her.  Bright,  brave, 
active,  decided,  she  had  learnt  to  hold  her  own  in  midst  of  the 
most  tumultuous  state  of  things,  as  she  did  this  day.  And  how- 
ever gently  she  might  utter  it,  all  knew  and  recognised  that  her 
yea  was  yea,  and  her  nay  nay.  No  one  ever  attempted  to  gain- 
say or  dispute  either. 

There  are  bad  women — God  have  mercy  on  them !  fallen 
angels,  worse  than  any  men — by  whom,  lovers,  husbands,  sons, 
are  led  on  to  destruction  ;  but  almost  worse  than  these  are  weak 
women,  who  have  sufficient  good  in  them  to  make  them  half 
loved  while  they  are  wholly  despised,  by  the  men  belonging  to 
them.  Now,  whether  Mrs.  Stedman's  sons  loved  her  or  not, 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  they  respected  her ;  respected  her  as 
gentle,  wise  firmness  is  ever  respected  ;  and  relied  on  her,  as  upon 
quiet  strength,  whether  of  man  or  woman,  children  always  learn 
to  rely. 

Silence  being  restored,  she  said, — 

"  No,  boys ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  you  cannot  go 
skating  to-day.  The  ice  is  not  thick  enough." 

"But,  mamma,  I  saw  ever  so  many  on  it  when  Bob  and  I 
walked  down,  to  the  Serpentine  after  breakfast." 

"  You  did  not  go  on  it  yourselves  ? " 

"  Of  course  not.  We  promised,  you  know,"  said  Will,  with  an  in- 
jured air,  at  which  his  mother  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  tenderly. 

"That's  my  good  boy — my  good  boys,  whom  I  can  always 
rely  on.  It  is  hard  for  you,  I  allow  that ;  and  many  harum- 
scarum,  fool-hardy  lads  may  tell  you  that  your  mother  is  a  great 
coward " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  all  the  lads  in  chorus,  and  declared  she 
was  the  "pluckiest"  little  mother  that  ever  lived. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  laughing ;  "  I  am  glad  you  think 
so."  And  then  seriously,  "  No,  boys,  I  hope  I  can  bear  inevitable 
risks,  nor  do  I  shrink  from  lawful  dangers.  Julius  will  have  one 
of  these  days  to  take  his  turn  at  the  fever  hospital ;  Will  may 
go  in  for  a  Civil  Service  examination,  and  be  off  to  India,  and 
Robert  turn  sheep-farmer  in  Australia,  as  soon  as  his  schooling 
is  done.  I  '11  hinder  none  of  you  from  risking  life  in  doing  your 
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duty  ;  but  I  will  hinder  you,  so  long  as  you  are  in  my  care, 
from  throwing  away  your  lives  in  a  reckless  manner.  A  pleasant 
thing  for  papa  and  me  if  you  went  out  this  forenoon,  and  were 
brought  home  at  dinner-time—drowned  !  " 

"Ju  says  I'm  born  to  be  hanged,  and  so  I  shall  never  be 
drowned,"  observed  Bob,  dryly. 

"  Drowned,"  repeated  Will,  meditatively.  Will  was  the  clever 
one  of  the  family ;  always  striking  out  new  and  brilliant  ideas. 
"  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  try  what  drowning  is  like. 
People  say  it  is  the  easiest  death  that  any  one  can  die — quite 
pleasant  indeed.  Mamma,  did  you  ever  know  anybody  who  was 
drowned  1 " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  eldest  brother,  quick  to  notice  the  slightest 
shadow  in  his  mother's  face.  "  You  forget  Uncle  Julius  was 
drowned." 

No  more  questions  were  asked.  Though  the  children  knew 
no  particulars,  they  were  well  aware  that  over  the  life  and  death 
of  this  unknown  uncle,  their  father's  only  brother,  hung  a  tender, 
sad  mystery,  which  made  their  mother  grave  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned  ;  and  their  father  sometimes  looked  at  Will,  who 
was  thought  to  resemble  him — looked,  and  turned  away  with  a 
sigh.  And  when  sometimes,  being  deluded,  as  fathers  delight 
to  be,  into  telling  tales  of  his  own  boyhood  to  his  boys,  these 
adventures  chanced  to  include  Uncle  Julius,  he  would  break  off 
abruptly,  and  his  hearty  merriment  changed  into  the  saddest 
silence.  Also  the  elders  noticed  that,  except  concerning  those 
boyish  days,  their  father  never  spoke  much  of  Uncle  Julius. 
Whether  the  latter  had  done  something  "  naughty,"  though  no- 
body ever  hinted  at  such  a  thing,  or  whether  he  had  been  very 
unhappy  or  very  unfortunate,  the  lads  could  none  of  them  satis- 
factorily decide,  though  they  often  held  long  arguments  with  one 
another  on  the  subject.  But  one  thing  was  quite  clear — Uncle 
Julius  must  have  been  a  remarkable  person,  and  very  dearly 
loved  by  both  their  parents. 

So,  being  boys  trained  from  babyhood  in  the  sweet  tact  which 
springs  from  lovingness,  they  let  Will's  mal-apropos  remark  pass 
by  without  comment,  and  hung  round  their  mother  caressingly 
till  they  brought  her  back  to  her  own  bright  self  again. 

"  Yes,'*  she  said,  laughing,  "  you  are  very  good  boys,  I  own, 
though  you  do  worry  mamma  pretty  well  sometimes.'1 

"  Do  we,  darling  ?     We'll  never  do  so  any  more." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  till  the  next  time.     There,  there,  you  babies  !  " 

And  she  resigned  her  little  fur-slippered  foot  for  the  twins  to 
cuddle — the  rosy,  fat,  good-tempered  twins,  rolling  about  like 
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Newfoundland  puppies  on  the  hearth-rug — laid  one  hand  on 
Bob's  light  curls,  suffered  Will  to  seize  the  other,  and  leant  her 
head  against  the  tall  shoulder  of  her  eldest  son,  who  petted  his 
mother  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  beautiful  young  lady.  Thus 
"  sub-divided,"  as  she  called  it,  Edna  stood  among  her  five 
sons ;  and  any  stranger  observing  her  might  have  thought  she 
had  never  had  a  care.  But  such  a  perfect  life  is  impossible  ; 
and  the  long  gap  of  years  that  there  was  between  Robert  and 
the  twins,  together  with  one  little  curl — that,  wrapped  in  silver 
paper,  lay  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  mother's  housekeeping 
purse — could  have  told  a  different  tale. 

However,  this  was  her  own  secret,  hidden  in  her  heart, 
When  with  her  children,  she  was  as  merry  as  any  one  of  them 
all. 

"  Come  now,"  said  she,  "  since  you  are  such  good  boys,  and 
give  up  cheerfully  your  pleasures,  not  because  mother  wishes 
it,  but  because  it  is  right " 

"  And  also  because  mother  wishes  it,"  lovingly  remarked 
Julius. 

"  Well,  well,  I  accept  it  as  such  ;  and  in  return  I'll  make 
you  all  a  handsome  present — of  my  whole  afternoon." 

Here  uprose  a  shout  of  delight,  for  every  one  knew  that  the 
most  valuable  gift  their  mother  could  bestow  on  them  was  her 
time,  always  so  well  filled  up,  and  her  bright,  blithe,  pleasant 
company. 

"  It  is  settled  then,  boys.  Now  decide.  Where  will  you 
take  me  to  1  Only  it  should  be  some  nice  warm  place. 
Mamma  cannot  stand  the  cold  quite  as  you  boys  do.  You 
must  remember  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  She  is — she  is  ! "  cried  the  sons  in  indignant  love  ;  and  the 
eldest  pressed  her  to  his  warm  young  breast  almost  with  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  That  deep  affection — almost  a  passion — which 
sometimes  exists  between  an  eldest  son  and  his  mother,  was 
evidently  very  strong  here. 

"  I  know  what  place  mamma  would  like  best — next  best  to  a 
run  in  the  country,  where,  of  course,  we  can't  go  now — I  pro- 
pose the  National  Gallery." 

Which  was  rather  good  of  Bob,  who,  of  himself,  did  not  care 
twopence  for  pictures ;  and  when  the  others  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously,  his  mother  smiled  a 
special  "thank  you"  to  him,  which  raised  the  lad's  spirits 
exceedingly. 

It  was  a  lively  walk  through  the  Christmas  streets,  bright 
with  holly  and  evergreens,  and  resplendent  with  every  luxury 
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that  the  shops  could  offer  to  Christmas  purchasers.  But  Edna's 
boys  bought  nothing,  and  asked  for  nothing.  They  and  she 
looked  at  all  these  treasures  with  delighted  but  unenvious  eyes. 
They  had  been  brought  up  as  a  poor  man's  children,  even  as 
she  was  a  poor  man's  wife — educated  from  babyhood  in  that 
noble  self-denial  which  scorns  to  crave  for  anything  which  it 
cannot  justly  have.  There  was  less  need  for  carefulness  now, 
and  every  time  the  mother  looked  at  them — the  five  jewels  of 
her  matron  crown — she  thanked  God  that  they  would  never  be 
dropped  into  the  dust  of  poverty;  that,  humanly  speaking, 
there  would  be  enough  forthcoming,  both  money  and  influence, 
all  of  their  father's  own  righteous  earning,  to  set  them  fairly 
afloat  in  the  world — before  William  and  she  laid  down  their 
heads  together  in  the  quiet  sleep  after  toil — of  which  she  began 
to  think  perhaps  a  little  more  than  she  used  to  do,  years  ago. 

Yet  when  the  boys  stopped  her  before  tempting  jewellers'  or 
linendrapers'  shops,  making  her  say  what  she  liked  best,  Edna 
•sould  answer  to  each  boy's  question  as  to  what  he  should  give 
her  "  when  he  got  rich." — 

"  Nothing,  my  darling,  nothing.  I  think  your  father  and  I 
are  the  richest  people  in  all  this  world." 

When  she  got  into  the  National  Gallery,  and  more  than  one 
person  turned  to  look  after  her — the  little  mother  with  such  a 
lot  of  tall  boys — Mrs.  Stedman  carried  her  head  more  erect 
than  usual,  and  a  Cornelia-like  conceitedness  dimpled  round  her 
mouth.  Then,  she  being  slightly  fatigued — she  was  not  the 
very  strongest  little  woman  in  the  world — Julius  settled  her 
carefully  in  the  most  comfortable  seat  he  could  find,  and  left 
her  there  in  the  midst  of  the  pre-Raffaellite  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  mediaeval  Holy  Families,  to  spend  some  quiet  minutes  in 
pleasures  which  throughout  her  busy  life  had  been  so  rare. 
For  many  of  Edna's  special  tastes,  as  well  as  her  husband's, 
had  been  of  necessity  smothered  down.  In  the  long  uphill 
struggle  of  their  early  married  life,  luxuries  had  been  impossible. 
During  all  the  years  when  her  little  ones  were  young  she  had 
read  few  books,  scarcely  seen  a  picture,  and  confined  her  country 
pleasures  to  watching  the  leaves  bud  and  grow  green  and  fall, 
in  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  rarely  that  the 
busy  mother  got  even  a  few  minutes'  rest  like  this  to  go  back 
to  the  day-dreams  of  her  youth — now  fading  away  in  the 
realities,  sad  or  sweet,  of  her  maturer  years. 

She  almost  felt  like  a  girl  again,  as  after  a  brief  rest  she  rose, 
Rnd  took  leisurely  the  circuit  of  the  room,  where  many  an  old 
familiar  picture  looked  at  her  with  ghostly  eyes — pictures  fixed 
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on  her  memory  during  the  days  when  Letty  and  Julius,  she  and 
William,  used  to  haunt  this  place.  The  years  between  seemed 
to  collapse  into  nothing,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  felt 
almost  as  she  felt  then — at  the  outset  of  her  life,  in  the  tender 
dawn  of  her  love  :  her  heart  full  of  hope  that  coloured  every- 
thing  rose-hue,  and  faith  in  God  and  man  that  never  knew  a 
cloud. 

Well,  that  time  had  gone  by  for  them  all  four.  She  and 
William  were  middle-aged  parents  now  ;  Letty  and  Julius — 
poor  Letty  ! — poor  Julius ! — she  hardly  knew  which  to  grieve 
over  most,  the  living  or  the  dead. 

So  had  passed  all  these  passing  shows  of  mortal  life,  fleet  as 
a  shadow  that  departeth;  and  still  the  fair  Saint  Catherine 
stood  beside  her  wheel,  smiling  her  martyr's  smile,  and  Del 
Piombo's  ghostly  Lazarus  arose  out  of  the  dark  sepulchre,  and 
the  numberless  Madonnas  who  used  to  thrill  Edna's  heart  with 
an  exquisite  foreboding  of  what  mother-bliss  must  be,  sat,  calm 
as  ever,  holding  their  Divine  children  in  their  arms — always 
children,  who  never  grew  up,  never  died.  And  Edna  thought 
of  her  own  little  lost  baby — her  one  girl-baby  of  three  months 
old — and  tried  to  fancy  how  she  looked  now,  perhaps  not  unlike 
these.  Continually,  amongst  all  iier  living  children — her  per- 
petual daily  blessings — came  the  memory  of  this  one,  a  blessing 
too,  as  our  dead  should  always  be  to  us,  more  and  more  perhaps 
the  older  we  grow,  since  they  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  us 
and  the  world  unseen.  Edna  was  not  the  less  a  happy  and  a 
cheerful  mother,  that  besides  all  these  breathing,  laughing, 
loving  children,  she  had  still  another  child — a  little  silent 
angel,  waiting  for  her  in  the  celestial  land. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  these  things,  in  her  own  peaceful 
way,  and  enjoying  the  old  delicious  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
grace,  which  had  been  the  fairy-land  of  her  youth,  her  boy 
Eobert,  after  romping  about,  tormenting  alternately  his  two 
elders  and  the  twins,  came  back  to  her. 

"  Mamma,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  there's  a  very  grand 
lady  staring  at  you,  and  has  been  for  ever  so  long.  She  looks 
as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  couldn't  make  up  her 
tnind.  Do  you  know  her  ? " 

Edna  looked  round.  No  mistaking  the  stately  figure,  the 
sweeping  satin  robes. 

"  Yes,  I  know  her,"  blushing  while  she  spoke,  and  startled  at 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  to  her  boy  that  it  was  her  own  flesh- 
and-blood  sister,  as  near  to  her  as  Julius  or  Will  to  him,  who 
thus  mot  her,  looked,  and — would  she  pass  by  ]  "I  know  her, 
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Robert,  but  do  not  let  us  turn  that  way.  She  has  seen  me  ; 
she  can  come  and  speak  to  me  if  she  chooses.  It  is  your  aunt, 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Bob,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  whistle.  "What 
a  stunning  woman  she  is  !  But  why  doesn't  she  come  and  speak 
to  you,  mamma " 

"  Hush,  she  is  coming." 

She  came,  slow  and  stately,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a 
patronising  air. 

"  You  here,  Edna  ?     I  thought  you  never  went  anywhere." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do  sometimes,  when  my  children  carry  me  off 
with  them.  And  you — who  would  have  expected  to  find  you 
here?" 

"  I  came  with  my  little  girl.  She  is  learning  drawing  under 
a  celebrated  artist — a  lady  artist  of  course,  who  brings  her  here 
once  a-week  or  so  to  study  the  old  masters.  I  leave  them  to 
go  round  together,  while  I  sit  still.  I  don't  care  for  pictures." 

Edna  was  silent. 

"  Besides,  I  am  rather  glad  to  give  the  child  something  to 
amuse  her,  for  she  has  been  rather  dull  of  late." 

"  Not  ill,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  only  cross.  Do  your  children  never  take  sullen  or 
obstinate  fits,  Edna?  and  how  do  you  contrive  to  manage 
them  ?  I  wish  you  could  teach  me  how  to  manage  mine ; "  and 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  sighed. 

While  speaking,  her  distantly  polite  manner  had  changed 
into  a  sort  of  querulous  appeal — Letty's  old  helplessness  and 
habit  of  leaning  upon  everybody,  especially  her  sister.  She 
made  room  for  Mrs.  Stedman  beside  her  with  something  of  a 
sisterly  air. 

Now  Edna  and  her  husband,  without  much  speaking,  had 
tacitly  made  up  their  minds  011  the  subject  of  the  Vander- 
deckens.  They  both  felt  that  ties  of  blood,  so  far  as  the  duty 
of  showing  kindness  goes,  are  never  abrogated, — but  intimacy 
is  a  different  thing.  To  keep  up  a  show  of  respect  where  none 
exists — of  love  when  it  has  been  long  killed  dead — is  the  merest 
folly,  or  worse,  falsehood.  The  doctor's  wife  had  not  an  atom 
of  pride  in  her,  and  the  condescending  airs  of  her  magnificent 
sister  fell  upon  her  perfectly  harmless,  almost  unperceived  ;  but 
Letty's  total  ignoring  of  the  past,  and  meeting  her,  both  on  the 
two  former  occasions  and  to-day,  as  indifferently  as  if  she  were 
A  common  acquaintance,  was  such  a  mockery  of  kinship  that 
Edna,  who  had  believed  in  flesh-and-blood  ties  with  the  pas- 
sionate fervour  of  all  loving  hearts — until  they  are  forced  into 
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disbelief — drew    back    within    herself,    utterly    repelled    and 
wounded.     Still,  hearing  that  sigh,  she  said  kindly, — 

"  Letty,  if  I  can  help  or  advise  you,  I  would  gladly  do  it.  I 
have  been  a  mother  so  many  years  now." 

"Ah,  yes.  How  many  children  have  you?  I  quite  forget. 
But  they  are  all  boys.  Now,  1  do  think  one  girl  is  more  trouble 
than  half-a-dozen  boys  ;  at  least,  if  she  is  such  a  self-willed  little 
puss  as  mine.  I  often  tell  Gertrude  I  wish  when  she  was  a 
baby  I  had  broken  that  obstinate  will  of  hers." 

"  Don't  say  so,"  replied  Edna,  earnestly ;  "  I  like  my  children 
to  have  a  will  of  their  own.  I  would  never  break  it,  only  guide 
it" 

"  But  do  they  obey  you  ?  Are  they  at  all  afraid  of  you  ? 
Gertrude  is  not  one  bit  afraid  of  me." 

"  Children  that  obey  from  fear  mostly  turn  out  either  hypo- 
crites or  cowards.  We  rule  ours  by  the  pure  sense  of  right. 
God's  will,  which  we  try  to  teach  them,  is  the  real  will  to  be 
obeyed,  far  beyond  either  their  father's  or  mine." 

"  Ah,  I  can't  understand  you — I  never  could.  But,  Edna,"- 
falling  into  the  confidential  tone  of  old  days — "  what  would  you 
do  if  one  of  your  children  had  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
you  objected  to,  though  you  could  not  absolutely  forbid  it,  and 
let  you  argue  as  you  might  with  them  they  wouldn't  give  it 
up?" 

" Robert,"  whispered  his  mother,  "run  back  and  stay  with 
your  brothers  for  a  little.  I  want  to  talk  to  your  aunt." 

And  Robert,  though  dying  with  curiosity,  obeyed. 

"There,  your  boy  obeys  you  in  a  minute,  Edna.  Now  I 
might  reason  with  my  girl  for  an  hour  on  the  subject  of  that 
horrid  old  soldier  !  But  I  will  just  tell  you  the  whole  matter." 

She  drew  closer  to  Mrs.  Stedman,  and  in  vexed  and  injured 
tones  explained,  in  her  own  lengthy  and  contradictory  fashion, 
how  Gertrude  had  made  acquaintance  with  some  poor  invalided 
soldier  who  lived  in  the  village,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  now  that  he  was  laid  up  ill  at  his  lodgings  wanted  to  go 
and  see  him.  When  refused,  she  had  sulked  and  fretted  tiK 
she  made  herself  quite  ill. 

"  The  child  must  have  a  tender  heart,"  remarked  Edna. 

"  Of  course  she  has,  and  I'm  sure  I  encourage  it  as  much  as 
possible.  In  her  position  she  will  have  to  be  very  charitable, 
so  I  always  take  her  with  me  on  district-visiting,  and  put  her 
name  down  below  my  own  in  subscription  lists.  But  this  is 
quite  another  matter.  I  told  her  I  would  give  the  poor  man 
uuoney,  or  send  him  his  dinner  every  day,  but  as  to  her  going 
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to  see  him,  it  was  quite  impossible.  Why,  l^e  lodges  at  a  small 
public  house  ! " 

"  Is  he  a  bad  man,  or  a  man  of  low  character  1  * 

u  How  do  I  know  ?  soldiers  often  are.  But  to  tell  the  plain 
truth  " — the  plain  truth  generally  came  out  at  the  tail  end  of 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  confidences — "I  don't  like  to  say  too 
much  against  him,  for  he  certainly  once  saved  the  child's  life — 
pulled  her  from  under  a  railway  train  ;  and  though  I  must  own 
he  has  taken  no  advantage  of  this  as  yet,  I  mean  in  extorting 
money,  still  he  might  do  so,  and  that  would  make  Mr.  Vander- 
decken  so  angry.'* 

"  Indeed  !  but  you,  I  should  have  thought " 

"Ah,  Edna,  one  isn't  always  a  rich  woman  because  one  is 
married  to  a  rich  man.  I  have  everything  I  want — can  run  up 
bills  to  any  amount,  but — would  you  believe  it  ? — I  rarely  have 
a  sovereign  in  my  pocket  to  do  what  I  like  with.  Not  that  I 
think  Mr.  Vanderdecken  means  to  be  unkind,  it's  just  his  way; 
the  way  of  all  men,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Edna,  and  thought  of  her  own  open-handed 
Will,  who  trusted  her  with  everything ;  who,  like  herself,  never 
wantonly  wasted  a  penny,  and  therefore  had  always  an  honest 
pound  to  spare  for  those  who  needed.  And  she  looked  with 
actual  pity  at  her  sister — so  wealthy,  yet  so  helplessly  poor. 
"  Yes,  I  can  see  yours  is  not  an  easy  position.  But  does  the 
child  still  fret  1  What  does  her  father  say  1 " 

"Oh,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it.  We  never  tell  papa 
anything.  At  least,"  noticing  Edna's  intense  surprise,  "we 
are  obliged  to  be  very  careful  what  we  tell  him.  You  see, 
Edna,  my  marriage  is  not  exactly  like  yours.  I  being  so  very 
much  younger  than  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  and  perhaps — well, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  taking  in  my  appearance,"  she  smiled 
complacently,  "  he  is  apt  to  be  just  a  bit  jealous.  He  cannot 
bear  the  least  reference  to  my  old  ties,  which  accounts  for  my 
not  seeing  as  much  of  you,  dear,  as  I  might  do." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Edna,  gravely. 

"And  to  tell  the  whole  truth,"  it  was  dropping  out  bit  by 
bit,  "  if  I  were  to  say  to  him  that  that  poor  soldier  came  from 
Calcutta,  as  Gertrude  informs  me  he  did,  my  husband,  who  has 
never  forgotten  the — the  rather  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
marriage,  would  be  quite  furious.  It's  natural  perhaps,  but," 
with  a  martyr-like  sigh,  "  of  course  it  is  a  little  awkward  for  me." 

u  A  little  awkward  !  "  Edna  Stedman  turned  upon  her  sister 
full,  steady,  indignant  eyes.  "A  little  awkward ! "  she  repeated, 
and  stopped. 
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And  this  was  all  that  remained  of  the  past ;  the  terrible 
tragedy  which  even  yet  she  and  her  husband  could  hardly  bear 
to  speak  of;  the  agony  of  suspense  which  had  darkened  their 
-ife  for  months  and  years,  until  it  was  ended  by  receiving  chance 
evidence  which  convinced  them  that  Julius  was  not  lost,  but 
dead.  His  story  was  brief  enough.  On  coming  down  to  meet 
his  betrothed  at  the  ship,  and  finding  her  gone — she  having 
quitted  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Vanderdecken — he  had  suddenly  disappeared. 

Disappeared  totally,  leaving  his  lodgings  just  as  they  were — 
and  lying  on  the  table,  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Marchmont  and  Co.,  a  brief  holograph  will,  bequeathing  every- 
thing he  had  to  his  brother,  adding  "  that  he  would  never  be 
heard  of  more." 

He  never  was.  At  first  it  was  thought  he  might  have  com- 
mitted suicide — gone  voluntarily  to  face  his  Maker  and  ask 
Him  the  never-answered  question  of  so  many  miserable  lives ; 
but  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Stedman,  he 
refused  to  believe  this.  He  thought  rather  that  a  fit  of  frantic 
despair  had  induced  his  brother  to  run  away,  so  as  to  lose  him* 
self  and  his  own  identity  for  the  time.  So  he  instituted  wide 
inquiries,  and  inserted  advertisements  in  newspapers  half  over 
the  world.  But  in  vain. 

At  last  Julius's  Indian  servant  brought  to  the  office  of 
Marchmont  and  Co.  an  old  coat  of  his  master's,  and  a  pocket- 
book,  in  which  was  written  "Julius  Stedman."  Both  these  he 
said  he  had  got  from  an  English  sailor,  who  took  them  from  a 
drowned  "body,"  quite  unrecognisable,  that  had  floated  past 
his  boat,  down  the  Hooghly,  three  years  before.  How  far  the 
story  was  true,  could  never  be  proved,  but  in  default  of  all 
other  evidence  it  was  at  last  accepted  and  believed. 

So  that  was  the  end.  After  another  year's  clinging  to  des- 
perate hope,  the  will  was  proved,  the  family  put  on  mourning  : 
and  now  for  more  than  twelve  years  Julius  Stedman  had  been 
numbered  among  the  dead. 

How  much  of  all  this  Letty  knew  Edna  could  not  say,  she 
herself  having  told  her  only  the  final  fact  in  a  letter  which  was 
never  answered.  Yet  when  she  looked  at  her  sister  and  re- 
membered Julius,  whom  she  had  so  often  watched  sauntering 
about  these  very  rooms  with  his  beloved  on  his  arm,  Mrs. 
Stedman  thought,  Had  Letty  forgotten  ?  Was  it  possible  she 
could  forget  ? 

u  Gertrude,  you  stupid  child,  don't  you  see  how  you  are 
trampling  on  my  dress  2  " 
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The  peevish  tone,  the  entire  absorption  in  this  small  annoy- 
ance of  her  little  girl's  rough  but  affectionate  ways — yes,  Letty 
had  forgotten  !  All  that  fearful  history  of  a  ruined  life — ruined 
by  whose  doing  ? — was  regarded  by  her  as  "  a  little  awkward," 
nothing  more. 

But  it  was  useless  to  speak,  or  to  feel,  in  the  matter ;  indeed 
Edna  was  incapable  of  a  word.  She  only  drew  her  little  niece 
to  her  side  and  caressed  her,  in  that  lingering,  loving  way  with 
which  she  always  looked  at  little  girls  now.  And  then  lifting 
up  her  eyes,  she  saw  entering  the  room,  and  glancing  eagerly 
around  in  search  of  her,  her  husband. 

"I  had  actually  a  spare  hour  this  afternoon,  Edna,  so  I 
thought  I  would  follow  you.  Nurse  told  me  where  you  were 
gone.  I  found  the  boys  at  once.  Now,  lads,  off  with  you 
home,  for  it  is  growing  dark.  Mamma  and  I  will  just  idle 
about  for  a  little  and  drive  home  together." 

And  Dr.  Stedman  sat  dowrn  beside  his  Edna,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who,  after  nearly  a  score  of  married  years,  still  enjoys  a 
stolen  half-hour  of  his  wife's  company,  and  thinks  her  society 
the  pleasantest  in  the  world.  The  lady  sitting  on  her  other 
side  he  never  noticed  at  all. 

Now  Edna  knew  her  husband  well  ;  his  strong,  faithful, 
tender  heart,  which  yet,  under  all  its  tenderness,  had  a  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  honour  and  dishonour,  that  no  warmth 
of  friendship  or  nearness  of  blood  could  ever  set  aside.  She 
was  well  aware  how  he  felt  regarding  Letty,  and  dreaded,  with 
a  kind  of  sick  dismay,  any  meeting  between  them.  But  there 
was  no  alternative  ;  it  must  take  place. 

"William,"  she  said,  touching  his  hand,  "this  is  my  sister. 
You  did  not  recognise  her,  I  see." 

The  blood  rushed  all  over  Dr.  S  ted  man's  face,  and  he  stepped 
back  a  moment  with  uncontrollable  repugnance.  Then  he 
seemed  to  remember  that  at  least  they  were  a  man  and  woman 
—  a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  He  bowed  courteously,  and  when 
Letty  offered  him  her  hand  he  did  not  refuse  it. 

"  I  hope  your  husband  is  well  1     Is  this  your  daughter  1 " 

"  Yes.  Gertrude,  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Stedman.  She  i&  a 
little  like  Edna,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  oh,  no  !  " 

And  this  was  all  that  passed. 

For  a  minute  or  two  more  the  three  stood  together,  as  they 
had  stood  so  often  on  this  very  floor  ; — with  a  fourth,  who  was 
now — where  1  They  must  have  thought  of  him,  they  could 
uot  but  have  done  so,  yet  none  of  them  gave  the  least  sign. 
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Alas  !  if  we  were  all  to  speak  out  aloud  concerning  these 
ghastly  memories  that  rise  up  at  many  a  festive  board,  or  walk 
beside  us  with  soundless  feet  down  many  a  noisy  street,  what 
good  would  it  be?  Better  keep  a  decent  silence,  and  go  on 
patiently  between  the  two  awful  companies,  which  are  ever 
surrounding  us — the  seen  and  the  unseen — the  living  and 
the  dead. 

Though  all  preserved  their  composure,  the  position  was  so 
painful  that  even  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  perceived  she  had  better 
end  it. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said.  "  Dr.  Stedman,  would  you  allow 
one  of  your  boys  to  call  up  my  carriage  ?  " 

"  I  will  see  you  myself  to  it,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken." 

Coldly  but  courteously  he  offered  her  his  arm,  and  they 
descended  the  staircase  together. 

Edna,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  about,  so  like  a  dream 
did  it  all  seem,  wandered  mechanically  on,  looking  at  the  mute 
pictures  round  her,  chiefly  portraits  of  dead  men  and  women, 
on  whose  faces  were  strange  histories — the  equal  histories  of 
living  men  and  women  now. 

Pre-occupied  as  she  was,  she  involuntarily  stopped  at  one — 
Andrea  Del  Sarto's  portrait  of  himself.  Robert  Browning 
must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  painted  that  wonderful 
word-picture  of  Del  Sarto  and  his  wife,  "his  beautiful  Lucrezia, 
whom  he  loved."  All  that  sad  story  is  plainly  foreshadowed  in 
the  face — full  of  a  man's  passion  and  a  woman's  sensitiveness, 
perhaps  also  a  woman's  weakness,  which  looks  out  from  the 
centuries-old  canvas  ;  a  face,  typical  of  the  artist-nature,  in  all 
ages  :  often,  too,  foreboding  the  artist's  fate. 

While  looking,  and  moralizing  over  it,  Edna  suddenly  re- 
cognised why  the  portrait  had  struck  her  with  such  a  strange 
familiarity.  It  was  almost  as  like  him  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
from  him — poor  lost  Julius  ! 

She  stood  absorbed,  for  it  seemed  to  speak  to  her  with  its  sad 
soft  eyes,  out  of  the  depths  of  years,  when  she  felt  a  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  turned  round  to  her  husband. 

"  Edna,  what  were  you  looking  at  1 " 

"  That  head.     Don't  you  see  the  strong  resemblance  ?  " 

Dr.  Stedman,  less  imaginative  than  his  wife,  might  have 
passed  it  by,  but  the  emotion  in  her  countenance  guided  him  at 
once.  He  too  saw,  as  if  it  had  risen  up  out  of  the  grave,  not 
Del  Sarto's  face,  but  his  dead  brother's,  full  of  genius,  life,  and 
hope,  whereon  was  no  possible  foreboding  of  the  fate  to  come — 
a  fate  from  which  neither  brother  nor  sister  could  save  him. 
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Cain's  appeal,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? "  though  uttered 
by  a  murderer,  is  not  wholly  untrue  or  unjust.  Beyond  a 
certain  point  no  human  being  can  help  or  save  another.  We 
think  we  can  ;  we  are  strong  and  fearless,  till  taught  in  many  a 
bitter  and  humbling  way  that  we  are  poor  and  blind,  weak  and 
miserable,  and  that  in  God's  hands  alone  are  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  their  guidance  and  their  destinies. 

But  this  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn.  Edna  saw,  as  she  had 
seen  many  a  time  before  during  those  heavy  years  when  her 
husband  went  mourning  for  his  brother — ay,  at  times  even 
amidst  the  happiness  of  his  most  happy  home — the  sharp  pain 
amounting  almost  to  self-reproach,  as  if  surely  something  had 
been  left  undone,  or  done  unwisely,  by  him,  else  Julius's  career 
would  never  have  ended  thus,  in  a  grief  the  mystery  of  which 
was  ten  times  worse  than  that  of  ordinary  death. 

She  answered,  as  she  sometimes  ventured  to  do,  the  unspoken 
thoughts  which  by  long  experience  she  had  learned  to  trace  in 
William's  mind,  almost  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  her  own. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  you  must  not  grieve.  You  could  not  help  it 
— nor  I.  It  was  not  our  doing,  and  he  is  at  rest  now." 

"  Yes,  he  is  at  rest.     But— she  ? " 

Will  spoke  beneath  his  breath — fiercely,  too — so  that  his 
wife  knew  well  enough  how  much,  for  her  sake,  he  had  sup- 
pressed during  the  last  half-hour.  Nor  could  she  deny  the 
truth — which  he  felt,  though  he  did  not  utter  it — that  if  ever 
a  man's  life  was  wasted  and  destroyed,  it  was  that  of  poor 
Julius;  and  it  had  been  Letty's  doing.  And  yet — and  yet — 
oh,  if  God  reckoned  up  against  us,  not  only  the  evil  that  we 
meant  to  do,  but  that  which  we  have  been  either  carelessly 
or  foolishly  instrumental  in  doing,  where  should  any  of  us 
stand  ] 

"  Forgive  her ! "  implored  Edna,  as  some  such  thought  as 
this  passed  through  her  mind,  —  she,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  who  had  all  these  young  hearts  in  her  hand,  as  it 
were,  and  knew  not  how  in  the  unseen  years  to  come  they 
might  be  sinned  against  or  sinning — needing  from  others  the 
pity  or  pardon  which  their  mother  was  not  there  to  show. 
"Husband — forgive  her!  I  think  even  Julius  would  do  it 
now." 

"I'll  try." 

Dr.  Stedman  pressed  his  wife's  arm  close  to  his  heart,  and 
abruptly  turned  away. 

For  a  little  while  longer  they  wandered  about  the  rooms, 
talking  of  indifferent  topics,  for  Edna  knew  that  there  are 
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some  things  too  sore  to  be  spoken  much  about,  even  between 
husband  and  wife  :  until  the  rare  comfort  of  an  idle  hour 
together  soothed  them  both,  and  made  them  feel,  as  married 
people  do,  that  all  trouble  is  bearable  so  long  as  each  is  left  to 
the  other.  Perhaps  even  after  then — for  such  love  is  not  a 
mortal  but  an  immortal  possession. 

Then  they  descended,  arm  in  arm,  to  where,  in  the  chilly  dark 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  the  doctor's  comfortable  brougham  was 
waiting. 

"  I  am  glad  I  hare  a  warm,  cosy  carriage  to  put  my  darling 
into  now,"  said  William,  as  he  wrapped  her  well  up,  and,  stepping 
in  beside  her,  took  her  hand  with  lover-like  tenderness. 

Edna  laughed — almost  the  laugh  of  her  girlhood — to  hide 
the  fact  of  two  big  tears  which  came  now  as  quickly  to  her  eyes 
as  they  used  to  do  then. 

"  Will,  you  are  so  conceited ; "  and  then  leaning  against  his 
shoulder — creeping  as  close  to  him  as  the  propriety  of  Pall  Mall 
allowed,  she  whispered,  "  Oh,  how  happy  we  are — what  a  blessed 
life  has  been  given  to  us — God  make  us  thankful  for  it  all ! " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GERTRUDE  missed  and  fretted  after  her  friend  the  soldier  for 
many  days.  He  and  his  stories  had  taken  firm  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  his  feebleness  and  sickliness,  together  with  the 
fact  of  his  having  saved  her  life,  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  her  fond  little  heart. 

Being  questioned,  she  had  told  her  mother,  as  she  always  did 
when  catechised,  everything  she  was  asked  :  so  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  now  knew  all  particulars  regarding  John  Stone  that  were 
known  to  Gertrude  herself.  But  this  roused  in  her  shallow  and 
self-absorbed  mind  no  suspicion  beyond  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
her  daughter's  propensity  for  u  low"  society — gardeners,  keepers, 
and  the  common  people  generally — must  be  stopped,  and  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  doing  it.  So  having  ascertained,  in 
a  roundabout  way,  that  Stone  was  still  lying  ill  at  the  "  Goat 
and  Compasses  " — though  not  dying,  nor  likely  immediately  to 
die — she  communicated  these  facts  to  Gertrude,  and  promised, 
in  the  half-and-half  way  in  which  the  weak  mother  often  pacified 
the  strong-willed  child,  to  send  and  inquire  for  him  every  day— 
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in  return  exacting  a  promise  that  Gertrude  would,  on  no  account, 
demean  herself  by  going  personally  to  see  him. 

This  precaution  taken,  the  lady  left  the  whole  matter  to  chance, 
and  troubled  herself  no  more  about  it ;  Letitia  Vanderdecken 
being,  like  Letty  Kenderdine,  one  of  the  many  people  who  never 
shut  the  stable-door  until  the  steed  is  stolen. 

But  one  luckless  day,  when  she  rolled  away  in  her  splendid 
carriage  for  a  three  hours'  drive,  her  little  daughter,  having  con- 
trived to  get  rid  of  Nurse,  went  roaming  the  park  in  weary 
longing  for  something  to  do,  something  to  play  with — a  per- 
manent want  with  the  rich  man's  daughter.  At  last,  in  a  sort 
of  despair,  poor  little  Miss  Vanderdecken  was  driven  to  perch 
herself,  like  any  common  child,  on  the  stile  which  divided 
Holywell  Park  from  the  furzy  moor  where  she  could  watch, 
and  envy  not  a  little,  the  groups  of  common  children  who, 
just  turned  out  of  the  school-house,  were  disporting  themselves 
there. 

It  was  one  of  those  soft  days,  mild  as  spring,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  and  the  January  sunshine, 
pale  but  sweet,  slanted  across  the  moorland  like  a  sick  man's 
smile.  Crawling  along  like  a  fly  upon  a  wall,  and  like  herself, 
idly  watching  the  school  children,  Gertrude  perceived  her  friend 
John  Stone. 

Now,  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  to  go  and  see  him,  and 
Gertrude  always  literally  kept  to  her  promises ;  but  she  had 
never  promised  not  to  speak  to  him  if  she  met  him  ;  Mrs.  Van- 
derdecken, who  had  heard,  not  without  a  vague  sense  of  relief, 
that  the  sick  man  was  not  likely  soon  to  get  better,  having  never 
thought  of  providing  against  such  a  possibility.  Consequently, 
the  first  thing  the  little  maid  did  was  to  jump  down  from  her 
stile  and  greet  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  at  which  Stone  was 
much  bewildered. 

He  must  have  been  very  ill,  so  ill  as  almost  to  confuse  his 
mind,  for  he  regarded  the  little  red-cloaked  elf  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  her  before. 

"  I  don't  remember  you.     What  do  you  want  ?" 

Gertrude  was  a  quick  child,  and  possessed  by  instinct  that 
precocious  motherliness  which  some  little  girls  show  to  all  sick 
people  whom  they  have  to  do  with.  She  said  gently, — 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten  me,  you  have  been  so  ill. 
I  am  Gertrude  Vanderdecken, — the  little  girl  you  used  to  tell 
stories  to,  and  I  have  missed  you  so  much." 

u  Missed  me  ?  Is  there  anybody  in  the  world  who  would  have 
missed  me  ] " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  and  I  would  have  coine  and  seen  you  had  I  been 
allowed,  but  mamma  said " 

"  Who  is  your  mamma  1"  Then,  as  if  memory  came  back  ir 
a  sudden  flash,  overwhelming  him  and  changing  his  dull  apath} 
into  that  fierce,  half-insane  look  which  always  made  the  child 
shrink,  though  she  was  too  ignorant  to  be  much  afraid.  "  Oh, 
yes,  I  know,  I  remember.  Go  away,  I  want  to  get  rid  of  you, 
of  all  belonging  to  you.  Leave  me ;  let  me  die  quietly — quietly." 

He  stopped,  and  fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  that 
it  left  him  quite  exhausted.  He  found  himself  sitting  on  the 
stile,  with  the  little  girl  holding  his  hand. 

"  You  have  not  left  me,  child.     I  told  you  to  go." 

"  But  I  did  not  wish  to  go,"  said  Gertrude,  who  had  been  slowly 
making  up  her  mind  to  a  proceeding,  daring  indeed,  and 
worthy  of  the  tender  romance  which  lay  deep  in  her  nature. 
She  determined,  henceforward,  to  take  this  poor  sick  man  under 
her  immediate  protection,  though  in  what  way  she  did  not  quite 
know ;  and  the  first  step  was  to  get  over  her  mother's  violent 
prejudice  against  him.  She  thought  if  they  could  once  meet, 
if  her  mamma  could  but  talk  with  him  quietly,  his  poor,  worn, 
sickly  face  and  shrunken  figure,  and,  above  all,  the  air  of  refine- 
ment, which  made  him  so  different  from  the  "  common  people,'* 
as  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  called  them,  would  make  her  as  much 
interested  in  him  as  Gertrude  was  herself. 

So  she  concocted  a  plan  for  a  sudden  and  unexpected  interview 
between  the  two — her  mother  and  the  poor  soldier — which  did 
her  little  brain  considerable  credit,  and  was  almost  as  romantic 
as  the  stories  she  read,  or  those  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
"  out  of  her  own  head." 

"  This  is  far  too  cold  a  place  for  you  to  sit  in,"  said  she,  de- 
murely. "  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  take  you  to  our  winter  garden, 
where  you'll  find  it  so  warm ;  almost  like  being  in  India." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Stone,  shivering,  "  if  I  could  only  get  warm.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  warm  again  ; "  and  the  impulse  of 
physical  suffering,  which  seemed  uppermost  in  him  now,  added  to 
that  state  of  weakness  in  which  a  sick  person  can  be  persuaded 
by  anybody  to  anything,  made  him  submit  to  Gertrude's  guidance, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  across  the  park;  but  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  white, 
stone-fronted,  handsome  house,  she  stopped. 

"  Is  your  mother  there  1 " 

"  I  think  not ;  she  is  out  driving — at  least  she  was  out." 

"  No  prevarication ;  no  weak  deceptions ;  you'll  learn  them 
soon  enough.  Where  is  your  mother  1 " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child,  boldly,  "  and  if  I  did  I  wouldn't 
tell  you,  for  you  look  as  if  you  meant  to  he  rude  to  her,  and  you 
ought  not,  for  she  has  never  done  you  any  harm,  and  would  be 
very  kind  to  you  if  she  knew  you — I  am  sure  she  would.  She 

is  exceedingly  charitable  to "  poor  people,  Gertrude  was 

going  to  say,  but  stopped. 

"  Exceedingly  charitable  !  A  most  amiable  generous  lady — 
quite  a  Lady  Bountiful !  And  that  is  the  house  she  lives  in; 
whence  she  would  kindly  throw  a  crumb  or  two  to  a  poor  wretched 
fellow  like  me,  or  if  I  myself  laid  down  at  her  gate  she  would 
send  her  lap-dog  out  to  lick  my  sores.  Excellent — excellent !  " 

Gertrude  was  no  coward,  or  she  might  have  been  frightened 
at  the  way  the  man  talked  and  looked.  But  when  she  set  her 
mind  upon  doing  a  thing,  she  rarely  let  it  slip  undone. 

u  Come,"  she  said,  taking  firm  hold  of  his  hand  again,  "  don't 
talk,  talking  is  bad  for  you.  Just  come  with  me  into  the  winter 
garden."  And  he  came. 

It  was  one  of  those  floral  palaces,  originated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  now  often  to  be  seen  in  the  domains  of  our  merchant- 
princes,  who,  like  Mr.  Vanderdecken,  seldom  enjoy  or  appreciate, 
but  only  pay  for  them.  Under  a  high  circular  glass  dome  grew 
fresh,  as  if  in  their  native  clime,  all  sorts  of  tropical  bulbs — 
palms,  bananas,  and  so  on — while  ranged  round  in  that  exquisite 
art,  which  knows  its  best  skill  is  to  imitate  nature,  was  a  mass 
of  flowering-plants,  which  burst  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  glory  of 
form  and  colour  as  to  transform  January  into  June. 

When,  the  instant  Gertrude  opened  the  door,  the  moist,  warm, 
perfumed  atmosphere  greeted  Stone's  delicate  senses,  he  drank 
it  in  with  a  deep  breath  of  delight. 

"  Truly  this  feels  like  what  Mrs.  Fox  would  call '  another  and 
a  better  world,'  which  a  week  since  I  was  supposed  to  be  going 
to.  I  wish  I  were  there  now." 

"  Where  ? "  asked  Gertrude,  innocently. 

"  In  heaven,  if  there  be  such  a  place.  Do  you  think  there  is, 
child]" 

She  looked  puzzled,  half  shocked,  and  answered,  a  little  primly, 
"  Mamma  says  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  those  sort  of  things 
except  on  Sundays." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Of  course  not.  What  should  she  know  about 
heaven  any  more  than  1 1  But  tell  her,  when  she  gets  there,  as 
no  doubt  she  will,  being  such  a  very  benevolent  lady — tell  her 
to  look  over  the  gates  of  it  at  me,  frying  slowly,  down  in  the 
other  place." 

Here,  catching  Gertrude's  horrified  look,  Stone  paused,  struck 
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by  the  same  vague  compunction  which  makes  the  profligate  hold 
his  tongue  before  an  innocent  girl,  or  the  drunkard  snatch  from 
a  young  boy's  hand  the  accursed  glass. 

"  Never  mind  me  :  I  was  talking  nonsense.  I  often  do.  My 
head  is  not  quite  right.  I  wish  somebody  would  put  it  right." 
And  he  sighed,  in  that  sad  helplessness  which  went  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  little  maiden's  heart. 

She  planned,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  the  rest  of  her 
scheme. 

"  I  know  somebody  who  would  cure  you  at  once.  Did  you 
ever  go  to  see  him,  as  you  said  you  would — Aunt  Edna's 
husband,  Dr.  Stedman  1 " 

Stone  sprang  up  from  the  easy  garden-chair  where  the  child 
had  placed  him,  and  glared  round  him  with  the  eye  of  a  hunted 
animal. 

"  Don't  speak  about  him !  don't  remind  me  of  him,  or  tell 
him  of  me  !  Let  me  go  !  I  am  a  poor,  lost,  miserable  man, 
that  only  wants  to  lay  him  down  and  die  in  any  quiet  corner, 
out  of  everybody's  reach.  I  have  changed  my  mind  now  :  I'll 
promise  to  harm  nobody,  punish  nobody  ;  only  let  me  die  ! " 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  die,"  said  Gertrude,  upon  whose 
childish  ignorance  two-thirds  of  his  wild  talk  fell  quite  harm- 
lessly— considered,  as  he  said,  to  be  mere  "  nonsense."  "  If 
you  went  to  Dr.  Stedman  he  would  make  you  well.  I  am 
certain  he  would,  for  I  have  seen  him  myself  now,  and  he  looks 
so  clever  and  so  kind.  I  would  go  and  tell  him  or  Aunt  Edna 
all  about  you,  only  something  happened  last  week." 

"  What  happened  ?     Any  of  them  dead  1  " 

"  Oh,  no  ! " 

"That's  right.  They  must  live  and  be  happy.  Nobody 
ought  to  die,  except  me  ;  and  I  cannot.  Oh,  that  I  could  !  I 
ani  so  tired,  so  tired  ! " 

He  looked  up  at  the  child,  as  she  stood  over  him,  in  her  pre- 
cocious womanly  protectingness.  Her  little  firm  face  trembled, 
but  only  with  pity.  She  was  not  one  bit  irresolute  or  afraid. 

u  It  is  great  nonsense  talking  about  dying,"  said  the  little 
maid,  imperatively.  "  You  are  not  nearly  so  old  as  papa,  and 
I  won't  let  him  die  for  many  years  yet ;  for  I  love  him  dearly, 
and  he  is  very  good  to  me,  even  though  he  was  cross  at  that 
thing  which  happened." 

"What  was  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  you.  Mamma  said  I  had  better 
not  talk  about  it,  it  was  not  respectable  to  have  coolness  be- 
tween relations :  but  one  day  when  we  were  in  London,  we  met 
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the  Stedmans — Aunt  Edna  and  her  husband,  and  all  the  boys  ; 
and  when  I  told  papa,  for  he  asked  me,  as  he  always  does,  where 
I  had  been,  and  whom  I  had  seen,  and,  of  course,  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  the  truth — wasn't  I,  now  ? — he  was  excessively  angry, 
and  told  mamma  he  would  not  let  his  little  girl  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  for  he  hated  the  very  name  of 
Stedman." 

"Why?     Did  he  say  why?" 

"  I  think,  because  of  that  uncle  I  told  you  about, — the  poor 
man  who  was  drowned.  He  must  have  known  about  him,  and 
disliked  him,  for  he  began  speaking  of  him  to  mamma,  abusing 
him  very  much.  He  called  him  a  penniless,  worthless  fellow, 
and  said  everybody  must  have  been  glad  when  he  died." 

"  Everybody  glad  when  he  died  ! "  repeated  Stone  beneath 
his  breath. 

"  Papa  said  it,  and  minima  seemed  to  think  so  too  ;  but  then 
she  never  dares  contradict  papa  when  he  is  in  one  of  his 
passions.  Still,  for  all  that,"  continued  Gertrude,  chattering, 
and  as  if  glad  to  have  out  in  words  what  she  seemed  to  have 
been  deeply  thinking  about,  "  I  can't  get  the  poor  man  out  of 
my  head.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  him.  He  might  not  have  been  a 
very  bad  man,  or  would  have  grown  better  if  he  had  had  any- 
body to  be  kind  to  him.  But  away  from  his  brother  and  Aunt 
Edna,  living  out  there  in  India  quite  alone,  with  nobody  to  take 
care  of  him  or  to  be  fond  of  him,  what  could  he  do  ? " 

"  Children  and  fools  speak  truth,"  cried  Stone,  violently. 
"  But  I've  heard  enough.  What  does  it  matter  ?  He  is  dead 
now — dead  and  forgotten.  What's  the  use  of  prating  about 
him?" 

Gertrude  turned  upon  the  soldier  the  wondering  reproach 
which  Nature — no,  Heaven — often  puts  into  the  innocence  of 
children's  eyes  :  — "  Why,  do  not  you  too  feel  sorry  for  the  poor 
man  ? " 

"  Sorry  ?  Not  I.  There  is  a  saying,  '  As  you  make  your  bed, 
you  must  lie  upon  it.'  He  did.  But  no  !  he  did  not  make  it : 
it  was  made  for  him — full  of  briars  and  thorns  and  stinging 
serpents.  A  wicked  woman  did  it  all." 

Gertrude  opened  her  eyes  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hear  about  her,  child  ?  It  would  be  a 
pretty  tale — a  very  pretty  tale — as  interesting  as  any  you  ever 
heard.  And  you  could  tell  it  to  your  mother  afterwards.  Ay, 
tell  her— tell  her.  That  is  a  grand  idea !  I  wonder  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." 

Stone's  whole  frame  quivered  with  excitement  as  he  spoke  ; 
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but  Gertrude's  own  curiosity  was  too  eager  for  her  to  notice  liis 
agitation  much. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  jme — I  should  so  like  to  know  !  But  how  did 
you  come  to  know  about  him — this  Julius  Stedman — was  not 
that  his  name  ? " 

"  Yes/'  answered  Stone,  slowly.  "  Julius  Stedman — that 
was  his  name.  He  was  the  friend — of  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  And  what  was  he  like  ?  Did  you  ever  see  him  1 — with  your 
very  own  eyes  1 " 

Stone  paused  again  ere  he  answered,  with  a  queer  sort  of 
smile,  "  No,  I  never  saw  him." 

Then,  regaining  forcibly  his  self-possession,  he  began,  in  his 
old  fashion — he  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  artist  faculty  of 
graphic  narration — he  told,  as  vividly  as  any  of  his  other 
stories,  the  story  of  the  young  painter  and  the  beautiful  lady 
with  whom  he  was  so  passionately  in  love. 

Nature  stirs  in  a  child's  heart,  often,  sooner  than  we  think  : 
there  are  very  few  little  maidens  of  twelve  who  cannot  under- 
stand and  appreciate  a  love-story.  Gertrude  listened,  intensely 
interested. 

"  And  was  she  very  beautiful  1  As  beautiful  as — "  the  child 
stopped  for  a  comparison — "as  mamma?'* 

Stone  laughed. 

"You  may  laugh!"  said  Gertrude,  rather  angrily,  "but 
mamma  was  once  very  beautiful.  Everybody  says  so  ;  and  she 
has  lots  of  portraits  of  herself,  done  when  she  was  young — only 
she  keeps  them  locked  up  in  a  drawer,  for  papa  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  them.  But  they  are  so  lovely,  you  don't  know ! 
Mamma  must  have  been  quite  as  handsome  as  that  lady — what 
was  her  name  1 " 

"  What  is  your  mamma's  name  ? " 

"  Letitia  ;  but  I  heard  Aunt  Edna  call  her  Letty." 

The  soldier  dropped  his  head  within  his  hands.  Some 
ghostly  memory,  sweet  as  the  hyacinth-breaths  beside  him, 
which  every  spring  comes  freshly  telling  us  of  many  a  spring 
departed — dead,  and  yet  for  ever  undying — must  have  swept 
over  him,  annihilating  everything  but  the  delusive,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  dream  of  passionate  love.  He  said  to  the  child — the 
child  so  utterly  unlike  her  mother,  that  her  flesh  and  blood 
presence  affected  him  less  than  this  accidental  word — 

"  Not  Letty.  No,  we'll  not  call  her  Letty.  It  was  such  a 
pretty  name — such  a  sweet,  dear  name  !  And  she  was  a  wicked 
woman,  as  I  said.  She  murdered  him  !  " 

Gertrude  drew  back,  horrified. 
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"  I  don't  mean  that  she  killed  him  bodily — with  a  pistol  or  a 
dagger.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  murdering  a  man  besides 
these.  I'll  tell  you  how  she  did  it.  And  you'll  not  forget, 
child? — you'll  tell  it,  word  for  word,  to  your  mother,  some 
day?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Gertrude,  and  again  bent  all  her  mind  to 
listen. 

It  was  a  touching  story,  even  to  a  child.  How,  far  away  in 
India,  the  young  man  had  worked — at  work  he  did  not  care  for 
— to  make  a  home  for  his  betrothed  bride  ;  how  he  had  strained 
his  means  to  the  utmost,  that  she  should  have  therein  every 
luxury  she  could  care  for  ("  She  liked  luxuries — pretty  clothes, 
handsome  jewellery,"  said  Stone,  in  parenthesis) ;  and  how, 
almost  beside  himself  with  happiness,  he  bad  gone  down  to  the 
ship  to  meet  her — his  all  but  wife — his  very,  very  own. 

u  And  she  came  ?  "  cried  Gertrude,  breathless  with  emotion. 

"  The  ship  came,"  said  Stone,  in  a  cold,  hard  voice.  "  Shf 
was  not  there." 

Gertrude  almost  sobbed.     "  Was  she — was  she  dead  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  only  married  !  " 

And  then  he  related,  in  a  few  sharp,  biting  words — for  his 
breath  seemed  almost  gone — how,  on  the  voyage  a  rich  man 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her — (u  She  was  so  very  beautiful,  you 
know!"), — and  she  had  landed  at  a  port  half-way,  where  his 
estate  was,  and  married  him. 

"What  a  wicked,  wicked  woman  !  I  hate  her!"  and  as  she 
said  this,  Gertrude  clenched  her  little  hand.  Tears — those  holy 
childish  tears  which  burst  out  irrepressibly  at  any  story  of 
cruelty  or  wrong — fell  thick  and  fast ;  and  her  whole  frame  was 
trembling  with  more  than  sorrow — indignation.  "  I  hate  her!" 

Stone  had  said,  Revenge  was  sweet.  He  tasted  it  fully  now. 
But  the  taste  could  not  have  been  quite  so  sweet  as  he  expected; 
for,  instead  of  exulting  over  it,  he  rather  drew  back. 

"  Hush,  child  !— don't  say  you  hate  her  ! " 

"But  she  was  wicked — you  told  me  so." 

"  If  I  did  you  need  not  say  it.  Children  cannot  understand 
these  things." 

And  a  strange  remorse  came  over  him — the  childless  man — 
for  having  put  into  any  daughter's  hand  a  weapon  that  might 
pierce  her  mother  to  the  heart.  He  had  not  thought  of  this  at 
first  ;  he  had  thought  only  of  revenge — revenge,  no  matter  how, 
or  by  what  meuns—  but  now,  when  he  heard  the  child's  words, 
and  saw  her  little  face  glowing  with  righteous  wrath,  he  shrank 
t  ack  from  the  fire  his  own  hands  had  kindled. 
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"Stop  a  minute,"  he  said.  "  The  world  might  not  judge  her 
so  harshly.  Many  people  would  say,  she  had  only  made  a 
prudent  marriage  :  and  that  the  man — her  lover — if  he  had 
any  manhood  in  him,  ought  to  have  got  over  it,  lived  an  honest 
life,  and  died  beloved  and  respected." 

"  But  he  did  die  :  he  was  drowned,  I  know.  Where  was  it  1 
how?" 

Stone  could  not  answer.  Even  a  hardened  liar  might  have 
been  staggered  by  the  accusing  earnestness  of  the  child's  eyes. 
And  this  man,  once  so  gentle— who,  however  often  sinning, 
never  sinned  without  repenting — he  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
until,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  fate  interposed. 

Fate,  sweeping  along  in  the  purple  silken  robes  and  white 
ermine  mantle  of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  herself. 

i(  Gertrude  !     Bless  me  !     My  dear  Gertrude  ! " 

No  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the  reproving  sharpness  of  the  lady's 
tone.  It  was  a  trial.  To  see — sitting  in  her  beautiful  con- 
servatory, and  beside  her  very  own  daughter — a  man,  not 
merely  one  of  the  "  lower  orders,"  as  she  termed  them,  but  the 
very  man  for  whom,  from  being  indebted  to  him  for  an  unpaid 
kindness  (weak  people  so  shrink  from  the  burden  of  gratitude  !) 
she  had  conceived  as  much  repugnance  as  her  easy  nature  was 
capable  of  feeling.  The  more,  as  he  paid  her  none  of  the 
almost  servile  respect  which  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was  accustomed 
to  receive  from  her  inferiors  ;  made  no  attempt  to  rise  or  bow, 
did  not  even  take  off  his  hat,  but  sat  doggedly  there,  staring  at 
her.  Once,  as  her  voice,  and  the  rustle  of  her  dress  reached  his 
ears,  he  shivered.  It  might  have  been  a  blast  of  cold  air  from 
the  opened  door,  or  else — who  knows  1 — some  breath  that  the 
still  beautiful  woman  had  brought  with  her  from  the  rose 
gardens  of  his  passionate  youth — those  lost  love-roses,  of  which, 
though  form  and  colour  have  been  obliterated  in  dusty  death, 
the  perfume  never  wholly  dies. 

As  to  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  all  she  beheld  was  a  shabby- 
looking,  bearded  man,  with  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes,  which 
looked  as  if  they  would  burn  her  up  ;  devouring  all  her  grace 
and  grandeur,  though  without — and  she  felt  this,  dull  as  she 
was — without  having  the  slightest  awe  of  either. 

"  Gertrude,"  she  said,  uneasily,  "  who  is  this — this  person  ?  " 

" Mamma,  don't  you  remember  him?  Mr.  Stone — whom 
Bran  bit — who  was  so  good  to  me.  He  has  been  very,  very  ill, 
and  I  brought  him  in  here  because  it  is  so  nice  and  warm.  He 
likes  warmth — he  has  just  come  from  India,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  carelessly. 
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Gertrude  \vMspered  in  earnest  entreaty,  "  Mamrna,  please 
speak  to  him — be  a  little  kind  to  him." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  am  always  ready  to  show  kindness  to 
any  poor  people  who  need  it,  and  especially  to  poor  people  in 
whom  you  are  interested.  But,  really,  you  sometimes  choose 
such  extraordinary  sort  of  folk  to  make  friends  with,  and 
show  your  charity  in  such  an  unsuitable  way !  In  this 
instance " — and  her  cold  eye  wandered  carelessly  over  the 
shabby  soldier,  and  she  spoke  with  the  tone  of  dignified 
rebuke  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  to  the  drunkards 
and  slatterns  of  her  district — "  You  must  perceive,  my  good 
man,  that  for  you  to  meet  Miss  Vanderdecken  in  this  way,  and 
let  her  bring  you  into  our  own  private  domains,  is  quite 
unpardonable.  In  fact," — growing  more  angry  under  the  ab- 
solute silence  of  her  hearer — "  I  consider  it  a  most  im« 
pertinent  intrusion,  and  desire  that  it  may  never  occur  again." 

"  Mamma — oh,  mamma  !  "  pleaded  Gertrude  ;  but  Stone  took 
no  notice  whatever.  He  sat,  as  if  in  a  dream,  staring  blankly 
at  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

The  lady  at  last  grew  a  little  uncomfortable,  so  fixed  was  the 
gaze,  so  impassive  the  attitude  of  this  strange  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  exercise  over  Gertrude  a  perfect  fascination. 

"  Come  in,  child — tea  has  been  waiting  this  half-hour,  and  I 
have  to  dress.  You  forget  we  have  a  dinner-party  to-night. 
For  you,"  turning  to  Stone,  "  as  my  daughter  says  you  are  an 
invalid,  I  will  overlook  your  rudeness — for  once  ;  and  since  she 
is  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  you — with  soup  tickets,  or  out  of  my  village  clothing 
fund,  if  you  will  give  me  your  name  and  address ;  also — I 
always  exact  this — a  certificate  of  character." 

"No  !  "  thundered  out  the  broken-down  man,  confronting  the 
elegant  rich  woman.  "  I'll  give  you  nothing — I'll  accept  nothing 
from  you.  Let  me  go." 

He  rose,  and  staggered  past  her,  then  turned,  and  seeing  her 
left  hand  hanging  down — white,  glittering  with  many  rings — he 
seized  it,  regarded  it  a  minute,  crushed  it  in  his  own  with  a 
fierce  pressure,  and  flung  it  away. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  gave  a  little  scream,  but  the  conservatory 
door  had  closed,  and  he  was  gone.  Then  her  indignation,  not 
unmixed  with  fear,  burst  out. 

"  Gertrude,  this  protege  of  yours  is  the  rudest  fellow  I  ever 
saw — a  perfect  boor.     A  thief,  too  !  for  I  am  certain  he  meant 
to  rob  me.     Didn't  you  see  him  make  a  snatch  at  my  rings 
I  wonder  if  they   are   safe — one,  two,  three — yes,   all  right, 

u  2 
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What  a  mercy  !  Only  think  if  he  had  stolen  these  beautiful 
diamonds." 

"  Mamma ! "  cried  Gertrude,  half  in  reproach,  half  in  en- 
treaty, for  she  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Undoubtedly  the 
poor  soldier  had  been  very  rude,  and  yet  she  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  a  thief.  But  all  her  little  plan  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  She  saw  her  mother  was  seriously  displeased,  and  her 
common  sense  told  her  it  was  not  without  cause.  The  poor 
child  thought  she  would  never  try  romantic  schemes  for  doing 
people  good  again. 

Perplexed  and  miserable,  she  walked  by  her  mother's  side 
into  the  house,  where  she  received  her  cup  of  tea,  and  the  severe 
scolding  which  accompanied  it,  with  a  sad  humilit}7,  and  then 
waited  beside  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  while  she  dressed  for  a  dinner- 
party. The  little  plain  child  had  an  ardent  admiration  for  her 
mamma's  beauty,  and  while  she  was  meditatively  watching  the 
maid  comb  out  those  masses  of  long  light  hair,  in  which  there 
was  scarcely  a  grey  thread  visible,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  chancing 
to  turn  round,  saw  her  little  girl's  earnest  looks,  and  siuiled, 
mollified. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  I'll  not 
scold  you  any  more.  We  will  be  the  best  of  friends,  if  only 
you  promise  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  ruffianly 
soldier." 

"  But  I  can't  promise  ;  and  he  isn't  a  ruffian,  indeed,"  said 
Gertrude,  piteousjy,  yet  very  decidedly.  She  was  an  obstinate 
little  thing,  and  had  a  trick  of  always  holding  fastest  to  her 
friends  when  they  happened  to  be  down  in  the  world.  "  You 
would  not  say  so,  mamma,  if  you  once  heard  him  talk  as  he 
talks  to  me — as  he  has  been  talking  all  this  afternoon." 

"  All  the  afternoon  ! "  cried  the  mother  in  dismay  ;  "  a  young 
lady  like  you  to  be  talking  a  whole  afternoon  with  a  low  fellow 
like  him !  It's  dreadful  to  think  of.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed 
of  you.  What  on  earth  were  you  talking  about  1  Tell  me  every 
word,  I  command  you  ! " 

Here  Gertrude  became  much  perplexed.  Somehow  or  other, 
whenever  she  spoke  of  the  Stedmans,  she  had  always  got  into 
trouble  with  either  father  or  mother,  or  both  ;  and  so  she  had 
resolved  in  that  strong  reserved  little  heart  of  hers,  to  shut  them 
up  tight  there,  and  never  refer  to  any  of  them  again.  She  had 
kept  this  resolution  so  well  that,  in  spite  of  the  charming  excite- 
ment of  this  afternoon's  discovery  concerning  poor  Uncle  Julius, 
for  the  last  half-hour  she  had  borne  her  mamma's  reproaches  in 
perfect  silence,  nor  let  herself  be  betrayed  into  the  slightest 
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allusion  to  the  story  which  had  interested  her  so  much.  Now, 
being  plainly  questioned,  she  was  obliged  to  speak  out. 

"  I'll  tell  you  anything  you  choose,  mamma,"  said  she,  sullenly, 
"  but  I  know  it  will  only  make  you  cross.  I  was  hearing  a  long 
story  about  a  person  whom  neither  you  nor  papa  like,  and  whom 
you  told  me  never  to  speak  about,  and  I  wouldn't  speak,  if  you 
didn't  ask  me." 

"  What  nonsense,  child  !     Who  was  it  ]  " 

"  Uncle  Stedman's  brother — Julius." 

Had  a  ghost  risen  up  before  her,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  could  not 
have  been  more  startled.  Her  very  lips  whitened  as  she  said,— 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake.  Gertrude,  how  could  you 
possibly  know " 

"  Of  course  I  know,  mamma.  Didn't  I  hear  you  and  papa 
talking  about  him  ?  and  didn't  you  yourself  tell  me  who  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  drowned  ?  I  know  all  about  him  now,"  added 
the  child,  with  childish  conceit.  "  Mr.  Stone  told  me  his  whole 
story." 

"  His  whole  story]" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  about  his  being  an  artist  when  he  was  young, 
and  his  falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lady,  and  his  giving  up 
painting  and  going  to  India  to  make  a  fortune  for  her  sake ;  how 
she  promised  to  come  out  to  him  and  marry  him  ;  how " 

"  Stop,  child  ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  with  a  subdued 
and  even  frightened  air,  "  please  don't  go  chattering  on  so  fast. 
I  can't  attend  to  you.  Wait  till  I  am  dressed.  Take  your  book 
and  be  quiet  for  a  little." 

Gertrude  obeyed,  yet  still  cast  furtive  glances  at  her  mother, 
who  arranged  her  dress,  and  clasped  her  ornaments  in  a  hurried, 
absent  manner,  quite  unusual  for  one  who  was  generally  so  par- 
ticular about  these  things. 

"  Mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  You 
look  so  white." 

"  Nonsense,  child." 

No  more  passed  until  the  maid  was  dismissed,  and  the  lady 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  her  toilet  complete,  and  an 
especially  resplendent  toilet  it  was ;  but,  for  once,  it  proved  no 
consolation  to  her. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was  very  nervous  ;  nervous  was  the  word, 
not  startled,  or  shocked,  or  grieved,  but  merely  frightened.  A 
vague  apprehension  seized  her  of  something  going  to  happen. 
Was  it  because,  after  this  long  safe  blank  of  many  years,  some- 
body had  turned  up  who  knew  something  of  her  past  life,  or 
merely  because  of  the  surprise  of  hearing  from  her  little  daughter's 
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lips  that  once  familiar  name  ?  True,  it  was  only  a  name.  Julius 
Stedman  was  dead,  and  could  not  harm  her.  Living  he  might,  or 
she  fancied  so,  being  a  coward  in  her  heart,  and  knowing  well  her 
husband's  jealous  temper,  nurtured  by  that  faint  fear  similar  to 
the  one  which  Brabantio  first  puts  into  the  mind  of  Othello — 

"  Look  to  her,  Moor  ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see  ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee." 

For — such  is  human  nature,  and  so  surely  does  fate  take  its 
revenge — it  had  been  one  of  the  troubles  in  Mrs.  Yanderdecken's 
married  life,  to  be  not  seldom  taunted  for  her  broken  pledge  by 
the  very  man  for  whom  she  had  broken  it.  Mr.  Yanderdecken 
of  course  had  known  all  about  Julius  Stedman  at  the  time,  but 
being  desperately  in  love,  he  had  seen  in  her  falseness  to  one 
man  no  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  another,  since  that  other 
happened  to  be  himself.  Afterwards,  when  his  passion  had  cooled 
down  into  the  indifference  that  was  sure,  at  best,  to  be  the  out- 
come of  such  a  marriage,  he  despised  his  wife,  and  took  care  to 
let  her  see  that  he  did,  for  doing  that  which  he  himself  had  per- 
suaded her  to  do.  It  was  natural,  perhaps  ;  and  still,  poor  woman  ! 
it  was  rather  hard. 

"  Gertrude,"  she  said,  turning  with  a  helpless  appeal  to  her 
child,  who,  thinking  still  that  she  was  not  well,  had  stolen  up  to 
her,  and  taken  her  hand ;  "  Gertrude,  you  must  not  vex  your 
poor  mother,  who  has  nobody  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  but  you. 
You  must  make  her  your  chief  companion,  and  tell  her  every- 
thing, instead  of  taking  queer  fancies  for  old  soldiers  and  such- 
like." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  never  take  any  fancies  that  make  me  forget 
you,"  said  the  little  girl,  earnestly.  "  And  that  story,  it  was  no 
secret.  He  said  I  might  tell  it  you  whenever  I  liked." 

"  Did  he  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Oh,  you  mean  the  man  John  Stone  ! 
Didn't  you  tell  me  that  was  his  name  1  Did  he  ever  know  that 
—  that  person?" 

"Uncle  Stedman's  brother,  whom  you  dislike  so?  No:  he 
told  me  he  had  never  met  him  in  his  life." 

Mrs.  Yanderdecken  breathed  freer.  Struck  with  a  vague  appre- 
hension, she  had  been  beating  about  the  bush,  afraid,  and  yet 
most  anxious  to  find  out  how  much  her  daughter  knew;  but 
now  she  ventured  to  say,  carelessly,  taking  out  her  watch, — 

"  I  have  just  ten  minutes  left.  You  may  tell  me  the  story  if 
YOU  like,  and  if  it  amuses  you." 

"  It  wasn't  at  all  amusing,  mamma.  I  think  it  was  the  sad- 
dest story  I  ever  heard.  Just  listen." 
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And  then,  with  the  vividness  with  which  Stone's  words  had 
impressed  it  on  her  mind,  and  with  a  childish  simplicity  that 
added  to  its  touch ingness,  she  repeated,  almost  literally,  what 
she  had  just  heard. 

Her  mother  listened,  too  much  startled,  nay,  terrified,  to  inter- 
rupt her  by  a  word.  The  whole  history  was  accurate  down  to 
the  remotest  particulars,  facts  so  trifling  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  any  stranger  to  have  heard  them,  nay,  they  had  escaped 
her  own  memory,  till  revived  like  invisible  writing,  by  being 
thus  brought  to  light  in  such  an  unforeseen  and  overwhelming 
manner.  It  seemed  as  if  an  accusing  angel  spoke  to  her  from 
the  lips  of  her  own  child ;  as  if  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  and 
change  of  circumstances,  the  sins  of  her  youth,  which  she  had 
glossed  over  and  palliated,  and  almost  believed  to  be  no  sin 
at  all,  because  no  punishment  had  ever  followed  them,  rose  up 
and  confronted  her.  Also,  her  condemnation  came  from  the  one 
creature  in  the  world  whom  she  loved  dearly,  purely,  and  un- 
selfishly— her  only  child. 

"  Was  she  not  a  wicked  woman,  mamma  ? "  said  Gertrude, 
lifting  up  her  glowing  face  and  looking  straight  into  her  mother's. 
"  After  she  had  made  him  miserable  so  long,  first  pretending  she 
liked  him,  then  to  change  her  mind  and  refuse  him  ?  When  she 
had  at  last  faithfully  promised  to  marry  him,  and  he  was  expecting 
her,  and  was  so  happy,  to  break  her  word,  and  go  and  marry 
another  man ! " 

"  Who  was  the  man  1 "  asked  the  mother,  in  an  agony  of  dread. 
"  Did— did  he  tell  you  the  name  1 " 

"  No  ;  only  that  he  was  rich  and  Mr.  Stedman  was  poor.  That 
was  why  she  did  it.  Wasn't  it  a  wicked,  cruel  thing?  Oh, 
mamma,"  cried  Gertrude,  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  "if  ever, 
when  I  grow  up,  I  were  to  meet  that  lady,  I  should  hate  her.  I 
know  I  should.  I  couldn't  help  it." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shivered.  All  through  her  fineries — her 
silks,  and  laces,  and  jewels,  she  shivered  ;  and  clutched  the  hand 
of  her  little  daughter  as  if  she  were  drowning — like  that  poor 
drowned  Julius — and  her  child's  affection  were  the  only  plank  to 
which  she  clung. 

But  soon  every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in  apprehension — 
the  overpowering,  irrational  terror  which  seizes  upon  all  weak 
natures  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty,  the  extent  of 
which  their  cowardice  momentarily  exaggerates.  Therefore,  she 
did,  what  such  folks  generally  do,  she  adopted  the  line  of  pacifi- 
cation and  deprecation. 

"  Gertrude,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this  story. 
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It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  was  kind  of  you  to  be  so  sorry 
for  the  poor  man.  Perhaps  he  never  meant  to  rob  me,  only 
just  to  look  at  my  diamonds.  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  know 
these  facts,  if  they  are  facts.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  ? " 

"No,  mamma.'1 

"  I  should  almost  like  to  speak  to  him  myself.  He  might 
have  heard  particulars  which  the  family  would  be  glad  to 
know." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  if  only  you  would  see  him  !  May  I  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  you  will?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  hastily.  "  Not  upon  any 
account,  my  dear.  Don't  go  near  him,  and  if  you  meet  him 
promise  me — Hark  !  isn't  that  your  father  ? " 

And  the  sound  of  heavy  boots  coming  up-stairs  made  her,  not 
wince  and  look  annoyed  as  was  her  wont,  but  actually  tremble. 

"  Gertrude,"  she  cried  in  an  agony,  "  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  breathe  a  word  to  your  father  of  all  this  ? " 

"  Very  well,  mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  greatly  puzzled,  and  a 
little  vexed ;  but  she  was  used  to  her  mother  s  feeblenesses  and 
inconsistencies,  and  had  learnt  to  regard  them  with  a  patience 
not  wholly  unallied  to  contempt. 

Yet  she  was  fond  of  her,  and  when,  ere  her  dismissal,  she 
got  a  warmer  kiss  than  usual,  Gertrude  went  away  quite  happy. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Out  of  the  smooth  surface  of 
her  dull  easy  life  had  risen  up  a  great  fear.  Avenging  Fate, 
whipping  her  with  the  cruelest  scourge  by  which  wrong-doing  is 
ever  punished,  had  humiliated  her  before,  and  caused  her  to 
stand  in  actual  dread  of,  her  own  child. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MRS.  VANDERDECKEN'S  alarm  and  uneasiness  did  not  abate, 
as  she  hoped  it  would.  In  the  pauses  of  her  dinner-party, 
while  smiling  upon  everybody  and  doing  the  honours  of  her 
splendid  establishment,  to  all  the  "best"  people  of  her  ac- 
quaintance— it  stood  behind  her  velvet  chair,  ghost-like,  and 
would  not  be  driven  away.  Not  though  the  blessings  surround- 
ing her  were  real  and  tangible — plate,  and  furniture,  and 
elegant  dresses  ;  polite  neighbours  treating  her  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  attention,  as  was  due  to  the  pleasant  and 
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lady-like  rnillionnaire's  wife  who  had  come  into  their  circle ; 
while  the  things  she  dreaded  were  faint  and  shadowy,  belonging 
to  a  period  in  her  life  which  she  would  fain  have  swept  away 
into  total  oblivion. 

She  said  to  herself  many  times,  How  ridiculous  it  was  to  be 
•so  afraid !  As  if  nobody  besides  herself  had  once  been  a 
governess,  or  had  had  a  poor  lover  whom  she  had  given  up  for 
a  rich  one!  Why,  such  things  happened  every  day;  and  if  this 
disreputable  fellow,  Stone,  had  known  something  of  Julius 
Stedman,  was  that  any  reason  that  the  mistress  of  Holywell 
Hall  should  trouble  herself  about  him?  A  five-pound  note,  no 
doubt,  would  settle  the  matter,  and  get  him  away  from  Mrs. 
Fox's,  perhaps  induce  him  to  quit  the  neighbourhood;  where 
he  could  only  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 
But  five  pounds  to  the  elegant  wife  of  the  miserly  Mr.  Vander- 
decken  was  as  unattainable  as  if  it  had  been  five  thousand. 

As  she  pondered,  smiling  all  the  while  sweetly  on  her  right- 
hand  neighbour,  Sir  Somebody  Something,  Stone's  face,  haggard, 
wild,  and  sad — yet  certainly  not  that  of  a  mercenary  impostor — 
rose  up  before  her  threateningly,  and  once  or  twice  that  evening, 
when  a  gentleman  named  casually  the  "  Goat  and  Compasses," 
she  felt  herself  grow  hot  with  fear,  lest  some  fatality  should 
bring  into  the  conversation  the  names  she  dreaded :  John  Stone 
or — Julius  Stedman. 

She  woke  next  morning  with  the  feeling  of  **  something  going 
to  happen"  stronger  than  ever;  and,  as  was  her  nature,  the 
more  her  fear  pursued  her  the  farther  she  tried  to  flee  from  it. 
All  day  she  avoided  being  left  alone  with  her  daughter,  and  did 
not  venture  once  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  soldier. 
For,  when  she  came  to  consider  it,  her  plan  of  seeing  him 
herself  became  difficult.  What  was  she  to  say  to  him  1  How 
question  him  about  poor  Julius  without  betraying  that  this 
story,  which  had  so  oddly  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  last 
which  she  would  have  desired  to  have  repeated  to  her  daughter, 
or  to  any  of  her  neighbours  ?  In  truth,  to  try  and  stop  the 
man's  mouth  seemed  more  dangerous  than  letting  him  alone. 
It  would  be  horrible  if  he  should  recognise  in  her — Mrs.  Vander- 
decken — the  woman  who  had  so  acted  that  even  Gertrude,  her 
own  little  Gertrude,  called  her  "  a  wicked  woman,"  and  declared 
she  "hated"  her. 

Alas,  there  was  the  sting,  or  else  it  was  Heaven's  finger  of 
light  touching  Letty's  foolish,  vain  heart.  More  than  her 
husband's  anger,  her  neighbours'  gossip,  she  dreaded  the  con- 
demnation and  contempt  of  her  child.  It  seemed  as  if  now  for 
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the  first  time  tlie  errors  of  her  youth  took  their  true  aspect, 
merely  from  the  dread  she  had  lest  her  daughter  should  hear  of 
them ;  and  looking  back  on  her  past,  she  knew  what  its  blanks 
and  misdoings  must  have  been,  by  the  longing  she  had  that 
Gertrude's  life  might  not  be  like  her  own. 

Two  days  afterwards  came  Sunday,  and  still  nothing  had 
occurred,  and  the  mother  had  managed  so  that  not  a  word  had 
passed  between  her  and  Gertrude  respecting  John  Stone.  She 
had  almost  contrived  to  persuade  herself  that  the  man  was  got 
rid  of  entirely,  when,  coming  into  church,  she  saw  him  sitting 
in  the  free  seats  beside  Mrs.  Fox,  as  on  the  first  day,  and 
watching  the  Vanderdecken  pew  with  those  fierce  eyes  of  his, 
which  he  never  removed  during  the  whole  service.  Mrs.  Van- 
derdecken shivered  under  them,  and  looked  another  way. 
Church  being  over,  she  hurried  out  ;  but  though  he  did  not 
attempt  to  speak,  or  to  interfere  with  them  iu  any  way,  he 
followed  them  silently  to  their  very  carriage  door. 

From  that  time  every  Sunday  the  man  was  in  his  place,  and 
many  a  week-day  when  she  drove  out  she  saw  him  hanging 
about  on  the  common,  or  near  the  lodge-gates,  watching,  she 
fancied,  for  her  carriage  to  pass.  But  Sundays  were  the  worst. 
Then,  the  church  being  free  to  all,  she  could  not  escape. 
Nobody  could  hinder  his  coming,  nor  order  him  to  change  his 
seat ;  so  there  he  sat,  staring  at  her,  not  with  admiration,  and 
still  less  with  impertinence,  but  with  a  cold,  blighting  contempt 
that  was  almost  a  malediction.  She  felt  as  if  he  haunted  her — 
that  miserable  man — whom  she  thought  sometimes  she  must 
have  seen  before,  yet  could  not  remember  when  or  where. 

For  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was  not  a  woman  of  imagination. 
An  accepted  fact  she  never  thought  of  contradicting  or  dis- 
believing. To  doubt  that  Julius  Stedman  was  dead,  or  that 
John  Stone,  who  knew  so  much  about  him,  might  possibly  be 
himself,  was  a  flight  of  fancy  far  beyond  her.  Besides,  she  never 
liked  to  face  unpleasant  things,  and  it  was  sufficiently  difficult 
to  have  to  put  off  from  time  to  time  Gertrude's  earnest 
entreaties  with  the  promise  that  "  she  would  see  the  poor  fellow 
by-and-by." 

This  sort  of  life  went  on  for  several  weeks,  and  Gertrude's 
tender  heart  being  pacified  by  the  sight  of  her  friend  every 
Sunday,  she  had  almost  ceased  to  worry  her  mother  about  him, 
when  a  small  chance  raised  in  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  mind  a  new 
alarm. 

Though  she  never  looked  towards  the  man,  and  tried  hard 
not  to  see  him,  still  one  Sunday  morning  she  did  see  him, 
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drawing  his  thin  hand  wearily  through  his  scanty  grey  hair  and 
abundant  beard.  It  was  a  remarkable  hand,  and  hands  often 
keep  their  individuality  when  time  has  changed  all  else.  It 
startled  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  by  its  likeness  to  one  which,  in  the 
days  of  her  girlhood,  had  so  often  clasped  hers. 

What  if  it  were  possible — if  this  wretched,  disreputable 
soldier  could  be  her  old  lover,  not  dead  after  all?  She  had 
been  sorry  for  his  death,  but  had  never  had  courage  to  ask 
particulars  about  it,  and  beyond  Edna's  brief  communication  by 
letter,  that  he  had  been  "  drowned,"  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
end  she  knew  nothing.  During  their  three  short  interviews  the 
sisters  had  never  once  mentioned  Julius's  name. 

Now,  Letty  thought,  if  she  could  only  find  out  exactly  when 
and  where  and  how  he  died,  it  would  be  a  comfort  and  protec- 
tion to  her.  Protection  against  what  1  She  could  not  tell.  She 
only  knew,  that  with  this  continual  dread  upon  her  mind,  with 
the  figure  of  that  shabby  man,  whoever  he  was,  pursuing  her 
constantly,  her  life  was  a  daily  burden  to  her.  The  trifling 
annoyance  had  grown  into  a  perpetual  and  morbid  fear. 

To  throw  it  off  she  determined  one  morning,  without  telling 
Gertrude,  to  go  to  London,  and  find  out  as  much  as  she  could 
from  her  sister  Edna. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  and  sad  too,  but  sisters  do  sometimes 
come  to  meet  as  these  sisters  met ;  with  mere  courtesy — no 
more  ;  to  call  one  another,  as  these  did,  by  their  married  names 
—  "Mrs.  Vanderdecken,"  "Mrs.  Stedman,"  and  to  sit  amiably 
conversing  together  on  indiiferent  topics  like  any  other  ordinary 
acquaintances.  Alas,  their  fates  had  drifted  them  apart,  as 
brothers  and  sisters  will  drift,  when  there  exists  between  them 
no  real  sympathy,  no  tie  stronger  than  the  mere  natural 
instinct  of  flesh  and  blood.  That  may  remain,  and  duty  keeps 
it  alive  in  a  measure,  still  it  is  only  the  mummy  of  love  which 
they  dress  up  in  decent  clothes  for  the  world  to  look  at.  The 
soul  of  love — deep,  close,  fraternal  love — has  fled  for  ever. 

So  it  is,  and  must  always  be.  Better  accept  the  fact  as  Edna 
accepted  it,  and  received  civilly  her  sister's  civil  call,  though 
internally  thankful  that  her  husband  was  out,  and  that  none  of 
her  children  were  at  hand  to  see  into  what  the  sororal  bond 
can  degenerate,  under  given  circumstances  and  with  certain 
characters. 

And  yet  she  was  sorry  for  Letty,  and  when — her  grand, 
patronising  manner,  and  her  air  of  extreme  condescension,  as 
she  examined  the  "little  pokey  house,"  having  slightly  worn 
ofi', — Mrs.  Vanderdecken  betrayed  unconsciously  her  inward 
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troubles,  though  in  a  round-about,  irrelevant  fashion,  Edna  felt 
more  sorry  still. 

"Was  that  what  you  came  to  speak  to  me  about?"  said  she, 
with  her  usual  directness.  u  Yes,  it  must  be  a  great  grief,  to 
have  your  child  setting  up  for  independent  actions,  making 
disreputable  acquaintances,  and  persisting  in  them  after  you 
have  forbidden  them  entirely." 

"  But  I  have  not  done  that,  not  exactly,  for  I  doubt  if  I  could 
make  her  obey  me." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  answered  Edna,  in  her  quick, 
decided  way,  which  made  the  people  who  did  not  like  her — no 
person  is  liked  by  everybody — say  she  was  too  much  given  to 
preaching.  "  I  would  lay  upon  children  as  few  restrictions  and 
commands  as  possible  ;  but  those  made  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 
And  for  that  low  fellow,  who,  from  what  you  say,  is  probably 
no  soldier  at  all,  but  an  impertinent  beggar,  I  would  never 
allow  Gertrude  to  exchange  another  word  with  him." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1     I  wish  I  could  do  it ;  I  wish  I  dared." 

"  Dared !  What,  dare  you  not  do  an  unpleasant  thing  for 
the  good  of  your  own  child  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that,  Edna,  not  quite ;  but  I  will  explain  the  matter 
another  time,"  said  Letty,  hurriedly,  finding  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  true  answer  to  the  false  impression  which  she 
had  somehow  contrived  to  give,  and  now  felt  difficult  to  remove. 
"I'm  sick  of  the  subject,  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
What  a  fine  young  fellow  is  that  eldest  boy  of  yours !  I  met 
him  at  the  door  going  out  with  his  brother." 

"  Will  and  Julius  are  constant  companions.  I  hope  they  will 
grow  up  the  same,  and  be  friends  as  well  as  brothers.  It  is  so 
sometimes,  though  not  always,"  said  Edna,  with  a  slight  sigh. 
"  Their  father  and  I  often  look  at  them  with  a  full  heart,  and 
wonder  what  their  future  will  be.  For  Julius  we  have  no 
fear.  You  remember  how  healthy  he  was — so  good  and  sweet- 
tempered,  even  as  a  baby." 

"  Yes,"  said  Letty,  with  a  little  return  of  her  stiff  manner. 

"  But  Will — the  boys  ought  to  have  changed  names,  I  think 
— Will  is  so  delicate,  so  sensitive,  in  many  things  so  strangely, 
painfully  like " 

Edna  stopped. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  felt  that  now  or  never  was  her  chance,  if 
she  wanted  to  find  out  anything  about  her  old  lover,  and  her 
desperate  anxiety  to  be  free  from  the  doubt  which  had  lately 
come,  made  her  bolder  than  usual. 

"  Yes,  Will  is  likely  to  give  you  some  uneasiness.     He  does 
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not  look  strong,  as  if  he  had  something  of  that  family  weakness 
— was  it  consumption,  or  what  1 — which  showed  itself  so  plainly 
in  poor  dear  Julius." 

"  Poor  dear  Julius  ! "  He  had  sunk  to  that,  uttered  in  the 
half-pitying,  half-indifferent  tone  in  which  dead  people,  whose 
death  is  felt  to  be  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss  to  their  friends, 
come  to  be  spoken  of  sometimes. 

"  And,  by-the-bye,"  continued  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Stedman  remained  quite  silent,  "I  have  often  wished  to 
ask  you,  did  you  get  that  full  information  which  you  were  in 
search  of  when  you  wrote  me  the  fact — the  mere  fact — of  his 
death  in  India  ] " 

"Yes,"  replied  Edna,  in  a  grave,  constrained  tone.  "We 
have,  alas !  no  reason  to  doubt  his  death ;  though  at  first  we 
had,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  reconcile  ourselves 
to  believe  it." 

"  What !  "  cried  Letty,  turning  pale  ;  "  was  he  not  dead  after 
all  ?  I  thought  he  was  drowned  in  the  Hooghly  1 " 
.  "We  supposed  so,  but  his  body  was  not  found,  and  so  we 
hoped  he  might  be  yet  alive  ;  had  gone  up  the  country,  or  sailed 
to  Australia,  or  perhaps  come  direct  home  to  England,  and  then 
shrunk  from  finding  us  out — but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
these  matters." 

"  It's  no  trouble.     Please  tell  me.     I  should  like  to  hear." 

And  though  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  testified  no  distressing 
emotion — indeed  the  absolute  fact  that  Julius  was  dead  proved 
such  a  relief  to  her  that  she  could  speak  about  him  without  any 
hesitation — still  she  looked  sad  and  grave,  rather  touched  than  not. 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  him,  Edna.  Poor  fellow  !  I  did  not 
mean  him  any  harm.  I  had  no  notion  he  would  have  taken  it 
so  much  to  heart.  Please  tell  everything." 

And  she  listened,  not  without  feeling,  while  Edna  did  tell 
her  "  everything : "  down  to  the  miserable  ending  of  that  life, 
whose  blessing  she  might  have  been,  instead  of  its  fatality  and 
its  curse. 

"Poor  fellow! — poor  fellow!"  said  Letty,  sobbing  a  good 
deal.  "And  was  he  really  not  seen  after  that  day  when  he 
went  to  the  ship  and  found  me  gone  ] " 

"  Never.  We  advertised  for  him  half  over  the  world  ;  tha 
advertisements  could  not  but  have  reached  him  somewhere,  if 
alive.  And  he  would  have  come  home  to  us  ;  I  am  sure  he 
would.  He  knew  how  we  loved  him." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  painful,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 
"  And  so " 
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"And  so,  after  two  years  of  suspense,  we  got  the  evidence  I 
told  you  of.  And  some  months  later  we  received  his  pocket- 
book,  with  his  name  written  inside  it,  which  lie  always  carried 
about  with  him,  for  it  held  " — she  hesitated — "  it  held  a  lock  of 
your  hair.  It  is  all  we  have  left  of  him.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it  ? " 

"  I  think  I  should,"  said  Letty,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Then  come  upstairs.'* 

Letty  followed  to  her  sister's  bed-room — a  sacred  room,  con- 
secrated by  both  birth  and  death ;  a  mother's  room,  where 
several  toys  strewn  about  showed  that  the  children  had  still 
free  admittance  into  its  precincts.  But,  there  was  no  baby  in 
the  house  now,  and  the  little  crib  which  had  been  occupied 
successively  so  many  years,  was  removed  from  its  place  beside 
the  bed  and  exiled  into  a  far  corner,  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  spare  blankets  and  other  extraneous  things.  The  room  and 
all  its  appointments  were  comfortable  enough,  but  well  worn  and 
a  little  old-fashioned,  as  if  long  after  the  need  for  economy  was 
gone,  her  love  for  the  familiar  objects  made  Mrs.  Stedman 
averse  to  any  change  in  her  apartment. 

"  That  is  your  old  dressing-table,  and  the  wardrobe  too.  I 
could  almost  fancy  myself  back  in  the  small  house — where  was 
it  ?  I  forget — that  you  lived  in  when  first  you  were  married." 

"Could  you?"  said  Edna,  as  she  unlocked  a  drawer,  and 
took  therefrom  a  faded,  water-stained  book. 

Letty  held  it  gently,  crying  a  little  over  it. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  poor  Julius  !     He  was  very  fond  of  me." 

Asking  no  more  questions,  she  returned  the  pocket-book  to 
her  sister.  The  tribute  to  the  dead  was  paid,  and  its  painful- 
ness  got  over.  Her  emotion  had  been  sincere  enough,  but  she 
was  not  sorry  to  end  it  and  revert  to  other  things.  She  began 
turning  over  the  various  contents  of  the  drawer. 

"  What  have  you  here  ?  A  pair  of  baby  shoes.  I  should 
have  thought  your  stock  of  them  had  been  worn  out  long  ago." 

"  These  belonged  to  my  little  girl  that  died."  After  a  pause 
Edna  added,  "  You  never  lost  a  child,  Letty  ? " 

"No." 

And  then  the  two  sisters — mothers  both — stood  by  the  small 
treasure  drawer,  where,  besides  the  shoes,  lay  one  or  two  other 
trifles ;  sleeve  ribbons,  a  sash,  relics  of  the  dead  that  we  all  are 
prone  to  keep  somewhere  or  another,  and  learn  in  time  to  look 
at  quietly,  as  one  day  otheis  will  look  at  relics  of  us.  While 
gazing,  their  common  womanhood  and  motherhood  melted  both 
hearts,  Letty  silently  clasped  Edna's  hand. 
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"  How  old  was  she,  poor  little  lamb  ? " 

"  Only  four  months.  She  was  such  a  little  delicate  thing 
always,  but  the  prettiest  of  all  my  babies.  I  was  ill  for  nearly 
a  year  after  she  died,  and  gave  a  deal  of  trouble  to  my 
husband,  but  he  was  so  good  to  me — so  good  ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Letty,  sighing. 

"  However,  I  got  well  in  time,  and  the  year  after  that  my 
twins  were  born ;  twins  like  you  and  me,  you  know,"  added 
she,  affectionately.  "  They  comforted  me,  and  now  I  am  quite 
happy  again.  Only  sometimes  I  wake  in  the  night,  fancying  I 
hear  my  little  girl  crying  to  me  from  her  cot,  and — it's  hard, 
Letty,  it's  hard." 

Edna  leaned  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Letty  caressed  her ;  kindly  enough,  but  she  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  say,  and  so  said  nothing.  Edna  soon  dried  her 
eyes  and  quietly  locked  up  the  drawer. 

"  That's  right ;  you  don't  fret  about  baby  now,  I  hope  ?  It 
would  be  wrong,  with  all  your  five  sons." 

"  I  know  that ;  I  know  all  is  right  both  for  her  and  me,  and 
I  shall  find  my  little  angel  again  some  day.  Will  you  come 
down-stairs,  Letty  dear]  I  hear  the  bell  for  the  children's 
dinner." 

At  this  meal  "Aunt  Letty,"  as  she  condescendingly  an- 
nounced herself,  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  awe.  The 
young  Stedmans  evidently  viewed  her  with  a  slight  distrust — 
all  save  Will,  who,  imaginative  lad  as  he  was,  fell  a  captive  at 
once  to  his  beautiful  aunt,  sat  beside  her,  paid  her  his  pretty, 
boyish,  gentleman-like  attentions,  and  watched  her  every  move- 
ment with  admiring  eyes — the  very  eyes  of  his  uncle  Julius. 
Pleased  and  flattered,  touched  perhaps  in  spite  of  herself,  by 
some  of  those  ghostly  memories  which  the  new  generation  often 
so  strangely  bring  back  to  us  all,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  took 
especial  notice  of  the  boy,  and  said  to  his  mother,  half  sighing, 
that  she  wished  she  had  a  son  like  Will. 

And  during  the  hour  she  stayed  Letty  was  almost  the  old 
Letty  over  again.  She  placed  herself  in  the  fireside  circle, 
where,  with  the  mother  as  its  centre,  the  younger  children  soon 
made  themselves  merry,  and  the  two  elders,  busy  with  book 
and  pencil — strangely  enough  Will  was  very  fond  of  drawing — 
occupied  themselves  steadily  and  quietly,  sometimes  joining  in 
the  conversation  just  enough  to  prove  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  to  their  parents  neither  playthings  nor  slaves,  but, 
so  far  as  their  years  allowed,  rational,  intelligent  companions. 
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She  talked  kindly  rather  than  patronisingly,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  make  herself  popular.  Letty  never  could  bear  not 
to  be  popular — for  the  time  being. 

Also — let  us  give  her  her  just  due— there  was  something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  warm,  bright  little  house  which  touched 
the  heart,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  unsatisfied  rich  woman,  who 
had  a  mansion  to  dwell  in,  but  no  home ;  a  millionnaire  to 
provide  for  her,  but  no  husband ;  and  who,  let  her  try  to 
compel  it  as  she  might,  could  never  win  from  her  only  child 
anything  like  the  tender,  mindful,  reverential  love  that  she  saw 
in  these  five  boys  towards  their  mother. 

"  How  fond  your  children  are  of  you  ! "  she  said  to  her  sister, 
as  she  stood  arranging  her  purple  ribbons  round  her  still  fail- 
face,  careful  as  ever  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  "  And 
they  seem  to  obey  you  too.  Now  Gertrude  is  fond  of  me,  poor 
little  thing,  but  she  never  minds  me  one  bit.  I  wish  I  could 
take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book." 

"Do  you?" 

"  And  then  your  boys  all  seem  to  get  on  so  well  together  : 
never  a  cross  look  or  a  sharp  word  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is 
because  you  are  never  cross  and  vexed  yourself." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  said  Edna,  smiling.  "  But  we  are  so  many 
people  in  such  a  small  house  that  we  should  never  manage  at 
all  if  we  did  not  learn  to  keep  our  little  tempers  to  ourselves. 
Isn't  it  so,  Twinnies  1 "  patting  the  round,  curly  heads  which 
had  intruded  up-stairs.  "  Come,  jump  up  on  a  chair  and  kiss 
your  aunt  Letty — your  great,  tall  auntie — and  tell  her  she 
must  be  starting — Will  and  Julius  shall  take  her  to  the 
railway  station — and  she  must  come  and  see  us  again  as  soon 
as  she  can." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  distributed  most  affectionate  adieus  all 
round,  and  departed  with  her  two  nephews.  But  she  took  care 
.to  dismiss  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  avoid  any 
.possible  chance  of  meeting  at  the  train  either  some  of  her 
grand  acquaintances,  or,  worst  of  all,  her  husband. 

At  the  journey's  end  her  carnage  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
she  drove  alone  through  the  lovely  Kentish  country,  beginning 
to  wake  up  into  all  the  freshness  of  early  spring.  Did  it 
remind  her — after  her  long  absence  from  such  scenes,  for  they 
had  wintered  in  town  last  year — of  many  a  long-ago  spring? 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  when  Edna  nursed  and 
petted  her,  and  Dr.  Stedman  was  kind  to  her,  and  Julius 
adored  her.  Or,  perhaps,  of  later  springs,  when  she  and  Julius 
sauntered  about  as  affianced  lovers,  and  watched  the  leaves 
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come  out  and  the  thrushes  sing  in  Kensington  Gardens  ?  Days 
when  they  were  poor  together — poor  and  hard-working,  but 
very  happy,  or,  looking  back,  it  seemed  that  they  were.  And 
as  she  smoothed  down  her  silken  gown,  and  leaned  lazily  back 
on  the  cushions  of  her  carriage,  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  gave  more 
than  one  sigh  to  the  memory — now  a  perfectly  safe  and  com- 
fortable memory  to  dwell  upon — of  poor,  drowned  Julius,  lost  in 
his  prime  ;  forsaken,  dead,  and  forgotten. 

Passing  the  school-house,  she  recollected  that  she  had  told 
Gertrude  to  wait  for  her  there,  thinking  it  a  safe  place  of 
detention  between  the  governess's  hour  of  leaving  and  her  own 
return.  But,  with  fatal  precaution,  she  had  overshot  her  mark. 
For,  the  moment  after  having  descended,  she  saw,  sitting  on 
the  bench  beside  the  school-house  door,  with  Gertrude  standing 
beside  him  and  eagerly  talking  to  him,  the  man  John  Stone  ! 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  anger,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  left  her 
absolutely  dumb.  But  Gertrude  ran  to  meet  her  without  the 
slightest  hesitation — betraying  no  sense  of  having  done  wrong. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  !  I  have  been 
waiting  to  tell  you  something !  Something  so  wonderful,  which 
Mr.  Stone  has  just  told  me.  You  will  never  be  angry  with 
him  any  more.  And  Aunt  Edna  will  be  so  glad;  everybody 
will  be  so  glad." 

"At  what,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  a  faint, 
cold  fear  thrilling  through  her. 

"  Stoop  down  and  I'll  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a  secret  still,  and 
only  you  and  I  are  to  know,"  said  the  little  maid,  her  eyes 
bright  and  her  cheeks  glowing.  "But  he  says — Mr.  Stone,  I 
mean — that  he  is  quite  certain  Uncle  Julius  is  not  dead  at  all.*' 

Had  a  thunderbolt  dropped  at  her  feet,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken 
could  not  have  been  more  startled.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent, 
then  she  took  to  the  usual  refuge  of  fear — incredulous  anger. 

"  Don't  tell  me  such  ridiculous  nonsense.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  And  you,  Gertrude,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Did  I  not  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  to  this — this 
fellow  again  ? " 

"  No.  mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  boldly,  "  you  forbade  me  to 
bring  him  into  the  Park;  but  you  never  said  I  was  not  to  speak 
to  him.  I  met  him  quite  by  chance,  and  he  walked  on  beside 
me.  How  could  I  help  it?  the  common  was  as  free  to  him  as  to 
me-  Besides,"  added  the  little  creature,  roused  to  rebellion  by 
what  she  considered  injustice,  "  I  would  not  have  helped  it  if  1 
could.  Nothing  should  ever  make  me  behave  unkindly  to  & 
poor  sick " 
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"Folly  !  I  tell  3'ou,  child,  he  is  nothing  bat  a  low  impostor." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  niadun  !  What  were  you  pleased  to  call 
me?" 

Stone  had  followed,  walking  feebly  with  the  help  of  his  stick 
and  now  stood  before  the  lady,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with  an 
air  of  mock  deference. 

Voices  change,  like  faces,  in  course  of  years ;  or  perhaps  he 
intentionally  altered  his  ;  or,  still  more  probable,  was  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  "  None  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear." 
But  even  now  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  showed  no  sign  of  having 
recognised  who  he  really  was.  Her  reply  was  given  in  unmiti- 
gated anger. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  or  what  you  may  be,  but  I  know  you 
have  no  business  with  my  daughter.  I  said,  and  I  say  again, 
that  you  are  a  low  impostor.  If  you  persist  in  following  us 
about  so  impertinently,  I  will  tell  my  husband,  and  he  shall 
give  you  in  charge  to  the  police." 

The  man  stood  a  minute,  face  to  face  with  her,  apparently 
feeling  neither  insulted  nor  afraid.  Then  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice, — 

"  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  you  will  neither  tell  your  husband,  nor 
will  you  give  me  in  charge  to  the  police  ;  1  am  quite  sure  of  that. 
Look  here  !  "  and  he  took  from  his  waistcoat- pocket  a  letter, — 
an  old,  foreign  looking  letter,  on  which  was  still  visible  in  a 
woman's  hand  the  address,  "Julius  Stedman,  Esquire,  Calcutta.'1 
"  I  have  half-a-dozen  more  of  these.  They  came  into  my  pos- 
session— never  mind  how.  They  are  not  very  interesting  read- 
ing, but  they  might  be  useful.  I  was  just  going  to  show  them 
to  your  little  girl  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  for  pity's  sake,  no!"  gasped  the  mother,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  and  placing  herself  so  that  Gertrude  could  not  see  the 
letter,  she  hastily  bade  her  run  away  and  call  the  carriage, 
remaining  in  it  till  she  herself  came. 

Then,  half  blind  with  dread,  she  turned  back  and  forced 
herself  to  look  at  this  man,  to  find  out  who  he  really  was, 
whether  only  John  Stone,  a  poor  wandering  wretch,  who  had 
somehow  got  hold  of  her  story,  and  still  worse,  of  her  letters — 
or  some  one  more  formidable  still,  who,  she  dared  scarcely 
imagine. 

There  he  stood,  with  the  sun  slanting  on  his  bare,  bald  head 
and  grey  beard,  leaning  on  his  stick,  his  threadbare  coat  wrapped 
round  him,  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man — as  much  a  wreck  as  that 
poor  broken  ship  which  they  had  used  to  watch  the  waves  beat- 
ing on,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  coast,  and  yet,  like  it,  preserving 
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a  certain  amount  of  dignity,  even  of  grace,  amidst  all  his  down, 
fall.  A  man  deeply  to  be  pitied — perhaps  severely  blamed — 
since  every  one  has  his  lot  in  his  own  hands,  more  or  less,  to 
redeem  or  ruin  himself — but  a  man  who  in  his  lowest  plight 
could  not  be  altogether  despised. 

"  I  see,  madam,  you  do  not  remember  me,  though  I  have  the 
fortune — or  misfortune — accurately  to  remember  you.'* 

"  How?  Who  are  you  ?  But  no,  it  is  quite  impossible," 
cried  the  frightened  woman,  shrinking  back,  yet  knowing  all  the 
while  how  useless  it  was  to  shrink  from  a  truth  which  every 
second  forced  itself  more  strongly  upon  her. 

At  that  critical  moment  there  came  out  of  the  school-house 
two  of  her  friends — the  rector's  wife  and  sister,  who  having 
heard  that  she  was  expected,  waited  to  consult  with  her 
about  a  school-feast — for  the  Vanderdecken  purse  and  the  Van- 
derdecken  grounds  were  always  their  prime  stronghold  in  all 
parish  festivities. 

They  met  her  with  much  empressement — these  kindly  women, 
whom  she  liked,  and  who  liked  her — for  Letty  Kenderdine's  old 
pleasant  ways  had  not  faded  out  in  Letitia  Vanderdecken.  She 
would  have  gone  forth  eagerly  to  meet  them,  but  there — just 
between  her  and  them — watching  her  like  her  evil  genius,  haunt- 
ing her  like  an  impending  fate —  stood  this  shabby,  disreputable 
man.  The  man  who  had  been  the  betrothed  of  her  youth — 
whose  arms  had  clasped  her — whose  lips  had  kissed  her  ;  to 
whom  she  had  written  those  silly  letters  that  &  fiancee  was  likely 
to  write,  and  unto  whom  she  had  been  false  with  the  utmost 
falseness  by  which  a  woman  can  disgrace  herself  and  destroy 
her  lover — an  infidelity  than  which  there  is  none  greater  or 
crueller,  short  of  the  infidelity  of  a  married  wife.  There  he 
stood — she  was  certain  of  it  now ; — not  John  Stone,  but  Julius 
Stedman. 

How  it  came  about  that  he  was  still  alive,  or  what  had 
brought  him  hither,  she  never  paused  to  think.  She  only  re- 
cognised that  it  was,  without  a  doubt,  her  old  lover,  risen  up  as 
from  the  very  grave  to  punish  her  :  to  bring  upon  her  her 
husband's  jealous  anger,  her  daughter's  contempt,  her  neigh- 
bours' gossip.  No  wonder  that  the  poor,  weak,  co  \vardly  woman 
was  overpowered  with  an  almost  morbid  terror — a  terror  so  great 
that  she  did  not  even  perceive  the  faint  fragment  of  right  that 
she  still  had  on  her  side  ; — namely,  that  for  any  man,  let  him 
be  ever  so  ill-treated  by  a  woman,  to  take  upon  her  this  mean 
revenge,  was  a  cruelty  which  condemned  himself  quite  as  much 
as  it  did  her. 

x  2 
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But,  there  he  was,  undoubtedly  Julius  Stedman ;  and  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken  felt  that  if  the  earth  would  open  and  hide  her 
from  him  she  should  be  only  too  thankful. 

Alas !  the  earth  does  not  open  and  hide  either  sufferers  or 
sinners,  when  they  desire  it.  They  cannot  escape.  They  must 
stay  and  meet  the  consequences  of  the  sin  :  learn  to  endure  the 
suffering. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  slipped  a  step  or  two  aside,  and  received 
her  rectory  friends  with  a  nervous,  apologetic  smile. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  just  speaking  to  this  poor  man, 
a  very  honest  and  respectable  person  in  whom  I  have  complete 
reliance,  and  for  whom  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  all  I  can.  I 
wanted  to  hear  his  story,  but  I  will  hear  it  another  time,  if — if 
he  will  kindly  excuse  me  now " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  man,  with  a  formal  and  stately  bow. 
"  Certainly.  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  you,  madam.  I 
am  quite  at  your  disposal  any  day.  Good  afternoon." 

He  took  off  his  hat  once  more,  first  to  her  and  then  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  walked  away  slowly,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  I  know  that  man  by  sight,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  looking 
after  him  in  some  surprise.  "  He  comes  to  church  pretty  regu- 
larly, I  think." 

"Yes." 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  seems  as  if  he  had  seen  better  days.  My 
husband  must  call  upon  him.  What  is  his  name?" 

"  John  Stone,"  replied  Letty,  faintly. 

"And  you  have  been  kind  to  him,  as  you  are  to  everybody. 
Youare  a  real  blessing  to  our  parish, my  dear  Mrs.  Vanderdecken." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MRS.  VANDERDECKEN' s  intense  fear — a  fear  which  it  was  now 
impossible  either  to  fly  from  or  to  set  aside — made  her  cleverer 
than  ordinary.  She  carried  on  the  conversation  with  her  friends 
till  she  had  furtively  watched  this  man — once  her  lover,  now 
her  bitterest  enemy — safe  out  of  sight.  Then  she  stepped  into 
her  carriage,  much  agitated  indeed,  but  still  able  by  a  violent 
effort  to  control  herself  before  her  daughter,  and  account  for  her 
nervousness  by  saying  how  very  much  worn  out  she  had  been 
by  her  journey  to  London. 
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"  But  why  did  you  go,  mamma  ?  Oh,  I  remember ;  it  was 
about  a  bonnet.  Still,  I  would  not  have  you  so  tired  and  look- 
ing so  ill  for  all  the  new  bonnets  in  the  world." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  till  we  get  into  the  house  and  have  had 
our  tea.  Then  I  shall  be  rested,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  your 
story." 

"  Very  well,  mamma,"  replied  Gertrude,  with  her  customary 
acquiescence,  and  then  sat  looking  out  of  the  carriage-window, 
amusing  herself  with  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  generally 
quite  as  interesting  as  her  mother's  conversation. 

Upon  her  new  discovery  the  little  girl's  fancy  dwelt  with  a 
tenderness  indescribable.  Stone  had  told  her  that  for  many 
months  Julius  Stedman  had  been  "  out  of  his  mind," — though 
carefully  tended  by  some  Parsees  who  took  pity  on  him,  but 
never  even  knew  his  name.  That  he  came  to  his  right  senses  in 
some  up-country  station — all  but  penniless ;  and  had  enlisted 
for  a  soldier — seen  much  service — and  was  finally  sent  home  to 
England  invalided — at  which  critical  point  in  the  story  Mm 
Vanderdecken's  carriage  appeared. 

But  Gertrude  had  heard  enough.  Her  imagination  was 
vividly  excited.  That  most  divine  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  comes  as  a  natural  instinct  to  the  young,  the  gospel  of 
repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  was  deep  in  the  inmost  heart  of  this 
child.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  thought  of  poor  Julius 
Stedman,  looking  not  unlike  the  prodigal  son  in  her  pictorial 
Bible,  coming  home  to  his  brother  and  sister ;  taken  into  the 
bright  little  house  at  Brook  Street,  and  there  made  happy  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  She  forgot  one  thing,  which  over-tender 
people  also  sometimes  forget,  though  it  is  not  forgotten  in  the 
parable — that  the  prodigal  first  said,  "  I  have  sinned."  But  in 
no  way  had  Stone  ever  hinted  that  Julius  Stedman — wherever 
or  whatever  he  might  be — was  in  the  least  sorry  for  anything. 

However  this  was  an  ethical  question,  about  which  the  child 
did  not  trouble  herself.  She  only  waited  with  painfully  re- 
strained impatience  till  she  had  leave  to  tell  her  tale. 

This  was  not  for  an  hour  or  more.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  kept 
putting  off,  on  any  excuse,  what  she  so  much  dreaded  to  hear. 
At  last,  getting  one  of  the  not  unfrequent  telegrams  that  her 
husband  would  dine  in  the  City  and  not  be  home  till  next  day, 
she  took  a  little  more  courage,  and  stretching  herself  on  the 
sofa  in  her  morning-room,  prepared  to  hear  the  worst,  and 
to  take  things,  hard  as  they  were,  at  least  as  easy  as  she 
could. 
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"  Now,  Gertrude,  while  I  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  tell  me 
what  was  that  silly  story  about  Dr.  Stedman's  brother  being 
still  alive,  which  Mr.  Stone  told  to  you." 

For  she  had  satisfactorily  discovered  that  as  Stone  only  did 
the  child  know  him  ;  he  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been 
careful  to  preserve  his  incognito ;  nor,  to  Gertrude  at  any  rate, 
had  he  identified  himself  with  Julius  Stedman — if  indeed  he  was 
Julius.  Sometimes  a  wild  hope  that  he  was  not,  that  her  own 
fears  and  some  chance  resemblance  had  deluded  her,  came  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  So,  as  carelessly  as  she  could,  she 
repeated  the  name  John  Stone,  and  found  that  her  daughter 
received  it  with  equal  indifference.  So  far  she  was  safe. 

But  when  she  began  to  hear  the  story  so  minute  in  all  its 
details,  she  felt  that  though  a  child  might  be  deceived,  no  grown 
person  could  be,  into  believing  it  a  tale  told  second-hand. 
Gertrude's  accurate  memory  and  vivid  imagination  reproduced, 
almost  as  graphically  as  it  had  been  given  to  her,  the  history  of 
the  young  man's  passionate  despair — how,  having  lost  his  bride, 
he  determined  to  lose  himself — at  once,  and  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  been  dead. 

"  He  wished  his  friends  to  think  him  dead,  mamma.  He 
thought  they  would  be  happier  if  they  did  :  if  he  could  drop 
out  of  the  world  and  be  utterly  forgotten.  Was  that  right  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell.  And  where  is  he?  How  did  Stone  know 
him  ? "  cried  the  mother,  with  eager  deceit — or  perhaps  wishful 
even  to  deceive  herself. 

"  You  forget,  mamma ;  but  then  you  know  you  are  not  very 
good  at  remembering  things,"  said  Gertrude,  patronisingly. 
"  Have  I  not  told  you  ever  so  often  that  Mr.  Stone  declares  he 
never  saw  uncle  Julius  ? " 

Obvious  as  the  quibble  was,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  took  it  in  for 
the  moment  and  breathed  freer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  go  on,  child." 

"  After  he  turned  soldier  he  was  knocked  about  the  world  in 
all  directions.  I'm  afraid,"  Gertrude  added,  gravely,  "that  he 
was  sometimes  very  naughty.  Mr.  Stone  says  so  :  but  be 
wouldn't  tell  me  what  he  had  done.  I  told  him  I  thought  the 
naughtiest  thing  of  all  was  his  not  writing  to  his  brother,  who 
loved  him  so  dearly,  and  would  have  been  so  happy  to  get  him 
back  again." 

"  Did  he  ever  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That  is  the  delight  of  it.  Mr.  Stone  says  he  is 
certain  he  is  in  England — in  fact,  I  almost  think  he  knowa 
where  he  is,  though  he  did  not  say  so.  I  fancy  he — Uneto 
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Julius  that  is  (oh,  please,  mamma,  let  me  call  him  Uncle  Julius, 
for  I  feel  so  fond  of  him) — must  be  very  poor,  or  very  miserable, 
or  something  ;  for  when  I  asked  why  he  had  not  gone  at  once 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Stone  said,  l  No,  he  would  never  do  that,  for 
his  misery  would  only  disgrace  him.'  But,  mamma,  that  can't 
be  true,  can  it  ?  "  said  the  child,  appealingly.  "I  am  sure  if  I 
had  a  brother,  and  he  were  ever  so  miserable, — nay,  even  if  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  were  to  come  to  me  and  say  he  was  sorry, 
and  would  never  be  bad  again,  I  would  take  him  in  and  be  glad 
to  see  him,  and  feel  it  no  disgrace,  even  if  he  were  in  rags  and 
tatters,  like  poor  Mr.  Stone.  Would  not  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  and  knew  she  was  telling  a  lie,  and 
that  one  day  God  would  surely  condemn  her  out  of  her  own 
lips  before  the  face  of  her  own  child.  She  turned  paler  and 
paler,  and  scarcely  could  utter  the  next  question — apparently 
needless,  and  yet  which  she  felt  she  must  fully  assure  herself  of 
before  she  ventured  a  step  further.  "  But  the  lady,  she  who 
went  out  to  India  ;  did  not  Mr.  Stone  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
lady  ?  " 

Gertrude's  lip  curled  with  the  supreme  contempt  of  indignant 
youth. 

"  No,  he  told  me  nothing  about  her,  and  I  did  not  care  to  ask. 
The  false,  mean,  mercenary  woman  !  Don't  speak  of  her, 
mamma,  she  isn't  worth  it." 

No,  the  mother  did  not  attempt  to  speak.  She  only  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall,  with  a  half-audible  groan,  wishing  she 
could  lie  silent  for  ever — silent  in  the  grave,  where,  at  least,  her 
child  could  not  have  the  heart  to  say  such  cruel  words,  or  she 
herself,  hidden  in  the  dust  of  death,  would  not  be  able  to  hear 
them.  And  yet  she  knew  they  were  true  words — true  as  the 
warm  light  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  when,  feeling  that  she  had  some- 
how vexed  her  mother,  though  she  could  not  in  the  least  guess 
how,  she  crept  closer  to  her  and  began  caressing  her  and  amus- 
ing her  with  careless  words,  every  one  of  which  stung  like 
wasps,  or  pierced  like  arrows. 

"  You  see,  mamma,  she  must  have  been  such  a  very  heartless 
woman,  as  well  as  a  faithless,  and  such  a  coward  too.  She 
never  sent  one  line  to  Uncle  Julius,  to  tell  him  she  had  changed 
her  mind — left  him  to  be  told  by  somebody  else — anybody  who 
cared  to  tell  him.  It  was  the  ship's  captain  who  did  it,  when 
he  came  on  board,  and  he  fell  down  on  the  deck  as  if  he  had 
been  shot ;  Mr.  Stone  says  it  felt  like  being  shot — that  he 
laughed — and  it  did  not  seem  to  hurt  him  at  all  for  a  minute, 
and  he  got  up  and  staggered  back  to  the  boat  and  lauded  again. 
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After  that,  his  mind  went  all  astray.  Poor  man  !  Poor  Uncle 
Julius!" 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  faintly. 
"  You  have  talked  so  much,  you  have  quite  made  my  head  ache. 
I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed  now." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  hardly  eight  o'clock ;  and,  besides,  you  will 
want  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and  get  you  your  paper-case  and 
things.  You  know  you  have  a  letter  to  write,  mother  dear," 
said  Gertrude,  coaxingly. 

"What  letter?" 

"  To  Aunt  Edna,  of  course,  telling  her  that  Dr.  Stedman  must 
come  here  at  once." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess,  mamma  ?  To  see  Mr.  Stone,  and  get  out 
of  him  everything  he  knows  about  Uncle  Julius.  He  would 
not  tell  me,  bat  he  must  tell  Dr.  Stedman,  who  is  Uncle  Julius's 
very  own  brother.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost.  You'll  write,  of 
course,  mamma  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  echoed  the  mother,  actually  shivering  with  fear 
as  this  new  difficulty  in  her  position  opened  itself  out  before 
her.  Vainly  she  turned  it  over  in  her  troubled  brain,  wonder- 
ing how  she  was  to  escape  it.  Escape,  indeed,  was  what  she 
most  thought  of ;  whether  she  could  not,  by  continuing  utterly 
to  ignore  him,  and  keeping  still  in  dead  silence  the  secret  which 
she  had  so  far  kept,  get  rid,  temporarily  or  permanently,  of 
this  man,  who  might  be  Julius  Stedman,  and  yet  might  not. 
But  in  either  case  it  could  not  signify  much,  nor  for  very  long. 
He  was  apparently  in  bad  health — he  might  not  live.  If  he 
were  Julius,  he  probably  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  be  recognised  by  his  brother ;  since,  during  all  the  weeks 
he  had  remained  in  England,  he  had  made  no  effort  to  see  him. 
And  let  the  silly,  romantic  Gertrude  have  what  notions  she 
might — theirs  could  not  be  a  pleasant  meeting.  Indeed,  as  & 
physician  in  good  practice,  it  might  seriously  injure  Dr.  Stedman 
to  have  thrust  upon  him  a  brother  so  low  in  the  world.  Was  it 
not  advisable,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  apart  ? 

So  reasoned  this  woman,  long  used  to  view  all  things  by  the 
light  of  custom  and  convenience,  and  half  persuaded  herself  to 
take  the  easiest  course,  of  letting  things  alone,  when  she  was 
startled  by  the  voice  of  her  daughter — the  quick,  decided  little 
voice,  which  often  half  coaxed,  half  governed  her  to  do  many 
things  against  her  will. 

"  Mamma,  shall  I  bring  you  your  paper-case  now  1  The 
post-bag  will  go  in  half-an-hour ;  and  here  is  your  favourite 
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paper,  with  the  crest  upon  it.  I'll  get  you  an  envelope 
immediately." 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  knew  not  what  to  do.  This,  which 
seemed  to  her  child  the  most  natural  and  simple  course 
imaginable,  was  to  her  nearly  an  impossibility — a  dread 
indescribable  at  the  time,  and  the  opening  up  of  endless  future 
troubles.  For  of  the  great  enmity  that  the  man  Stone — or 
Julius  Stedman — whichever  he  was — bore  her,  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  He  would  do  her  harm  if  he  could.  Instead  of 
aiding,  she  would  thankfully  have  annihilated  him.  Not  out 
of  cruelty — poor  Letty  was  not  naturally  cruel — but  out  of 
mere  fear.  Yet,  are  not  half  the  wickednesses  and  barbarities 
of  this  world  done  out  of  simple  fear  ?  She  did  not  mean  to  be 
wicked — she  would  have  been  horrified  had  any  one  suggested 
such  a  thing — yet  more  than  once  the  dim  thought  crossed  her 
mind — oh,  if  only  that  poor  sickly  man,  whoever  he  was,  had 
slipped  away  from  the  world,  instead  of  coming  here  to  be  the 
torment  and  terror  of  her  life  ! 

Not  daring  to  refuse  her  daughter — for  what  possible  excuse 
could  she  give  for  so  doing  ? — she  sat  with  the  pen  in  her  hand 
— her  irresolute,  trembling,  jewelled  hand — until  the  stroke  of 
nine,  and  then  laid  it  down. 

"  I  am  so  tired,  Gertrude, — so  very  tired,  and  I  hate  writing 
letters.  It  is  too  late  now,  for  I  ought  to  word  it  carefully  so 
as  not  to  startle  them.  I'll  write  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  passively ;  she  had  had 
only  too  much  experience  of  her  mother's  dilatory  ways,  her 
weak  habit  of  putting  off  everything  till  u  to-morrow."  Still, 
she  would  not  complain,  this  good  child  whom  Heaven  was 
teaching,  as  it  has  to  teach  the  luckless  children  of  some 
parents,  by  negatives.  Though  bitterly  disappointed,  she  held 
her  tongue,  and  indeed  begun,  as  she  often  did,  quietly  to  lay 
her  own  plans  for  doing  what  her  mother  would  most  likely 
leave  undone,  or  do  too  late.  But  before  she  could  settle  any- 
thing to  her  satisfaction,  nurse  came  to  carry  her  off  to  bed, 
where  she  laid  her  busy  little  head  down,  and  slept  off,  in 
multitudinous  dreams,  in  which  Uncle  Julius,  Aunt  Edna, 
and  all  the  rest,  figured  by  turns,  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  day. 

Not  so  her  mother.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  an  idle,  luxurious  life  ;  her  sleep  often  fled  from  her. 
In  the  wakeful,  silent  hours  every  small  grievance  became  a 
mountainous  wrong.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  same  thing 
befell  her  now,  and,  after  a  miserable  night,  she  arose  sick,  uu- 
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refreshed,  driven  by  sheer  desperation  into  what  yesterday  would 
have  been  the  very  last  thing  she  had  dared  to  do — a  resolve 
to  go  and  see  for  herself  whether  her  fears  were  true  or  false  ; 
whether  she  really  had  at  her  very  door  Julius  Stedman,  re- 
turned alive  ;  who,  though  he  could  have  110  actual  scandal  to 
bring  against  her — Letty  Kenderdine,  with  all  her  folly,  had 
ever  kept  her  fair  fame  clear — was  not  only  himself  a  former 
lover,  but  was  acquainted  with  the  numerous  love  affairs  of  her 
youth — in  her  vanity  she  had  often  teazed  him  with  them,  and 
laughed  at  his  ridiculous  jealousy.  Now,  even  if  he  did  no 
worse,  he  might  repeat  them  all,  and  make  her  the  by-word  and 
the  laughing-stock  of  her  neighbours.  The  idea  of  this  low 
fellow,  who,  whatever  or  whoever  he  had  been,  had  now  sunk 
to  be  a  lodger  in  a  village  ale-house,  giving  out  to  all  the 
drunken  hangers-on  there  that  he  was  for  years  the  plighted 
husband  of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  of  Holy  well  Hall !  It  nearly 
drove  her  wild. 

To  prevent  this,  by  almost  any  sacrifice,  she  was  driven  to 
the  daring  expedient  of  attempting  an  interview — a  private  in- 
terview— with  the  man  who  called  himself  John  Stone. 

At  first  she  thought  of  sending  for  him  to  her  own  house — 
but  Gertrude  might  wonder,  the  servants  might  gossip — besides, 
the  man  might  refuse  to  come.  In  any  sight  she  had  had  of 
him  he  had  seemed  more  and  more  resolved  to  make  her  feel 
she  had  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him,  not  he  of  her.  Better  seize 
him  of  a  sudden,  before  he  had  time  to  settle  what  advantage 
he  should  take  of  her — whether  he  wanted  revenge  or  only 
money.  For  still  she  clung  feebly  to  her  old  delusion,  that 
money  could  do  anything,  atone  for  anything. 

Yet  as  she  pondered  over  these  things — considering  how  she 
might  best  protect  herself  from  him — there  came  more  than 
once  to  Letty  a  vision  of  her  young  lover,  who  would  have 
given  his  existence  to  protect  her,  who  worshipped  the  very 
ground  she  trod  upon,  who,  though  poor  in  worldly  wealth,  had 
been  rich  in  everything  else — most  rich  in  the  only  treasure 
which  makes  life  really  happy — honest,  hearty  love.  And 
though  she  had  got  all  she  wanted — nay,  was  in  a  far  higher 
and  more  prosperous  position  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  as 
a  girl,  still  she  felt  that  something  was  missing  out  of  her  life — 
something  that  never  would  come  into  it  again.  She  could 
understand  dimly  what  that  text  meant — "to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  one's  own  soul." 

This  feeling  did  not  last,  of  course.  Letty's  nature  was  too 
shallow  for  any  emotion  to  last  long  ;  and  she  shortly  turned 
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away  from  it  to  consider  how  she  could  accomplish,  with  least 
observation,  her  meeting  with  Stone. 

It  happened  to  be  her  day  of  district-visiting — when  the 
village  was  accustomed  to  see  her  carriage  waiting  about,  while 
she  went  from  cottage  to  cottage,  splendid  and  condescending, 
though  sometimes  a  little  alarming,  to  the  inmates.  But  Mrs. 
Fox's  house  was  not  included  in  her  list,  partly  because  the 
good  woman  was  not  quite  poor  enough  to  warrant  her  dwelling 
being  taken  by  storm  by  a  rich  neighbour,  who  had  no  other 
excuse  than  the  superiority  of  wealth  to  give  for  so  doing,  and 
partly  because  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  did  not  consider  a  public- 
house  exactly  "  respectable." 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  landlady's  surprise  when  the  Holy- 
well  equipage  stopped  at  her  door,  and  its  mistress,  leaning  out, 
smiling,  requested  to  know  if  there  was  not  a  person  named 
Stone  lodging  there  ? 

"  Yes,  sure,  ma'am  ;  has  been  here  since  before  Christmas  ;  a 
very  decent  man,  or  I  wouldn't  have  had  him  in  my  house,  I 
can  assure  you.  A  soldier,  ma'am,  just  come  from  India  ! " 

"  So  I  understand.  I  have  had  friends  in  India.  I  should 
like  to  see  him, — and — it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do 
anything  I  could  for  him.  Will  you  tell  him  so  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  and  I'm  real  glad,  too," 
added  the  old  woman,  confidentially,  "for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
he's  sometimes  a  great  weight  upon  my  mind — poor  Mr.  Stone  : 
not  for  fear  he  won't  pay  me — he  does  that  reg'lar — but  I  can 
see  he's  poor  enough,  and  very  sickly,  and  has  such  queer  ways. 
I  was  thinking  of  telling  our  rector  about  him,  in  case  anything 
did  happen." 

"Don't,  don't!"  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  eagerly.  "The 
rector  has  only  too  much  upon  his  hands.  If  you  want  things 
for  your  lodger — food  or  wine  — just  send  to  the  Hall." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  ma'am  ;  and  Fve  said  to  Mr.  Stone 
often  and  often  what  a  kind  lady  you  be.  But  here  he  conies 
to  speak  for  himself.  My  dear  soul,"  darting  up  to  him  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  do  look  alive  for  cnce.  Here  is  some- 
body come  to  see  you — a  kind  lady  as  says  she  has  friends  in 
India,  and  wishes  you  well." 

Stone,  who  had  been  creeping  lazily  across  the  common  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  lovely  spring  morning,  looked  about  him  in  his 
wild,  weary,  confused  fashion — he  seemed  sometimes  half  asleep, 
as  if  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  take  any  new  idea  into 
his  bewildered  brain. 

"  Don't  bother  me,  Mrs.  Fox,  pray  !     Ask  the  lady  who  she 
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is,  and  what  she  comes  about  ? "  and  then,  deaf,  and  blind,  and 
stupid  as  he  seemed,  he  perceived  the  face  leaning  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  The  mutual  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  1 "  asked  he,  hoarsely. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you — just  half-a-dozen  words.  Will  you 
come  into  my  carriage,  or  shall  I  get  out  ? " 

"  You  had  better  get  out." 

Driven  desperate  by  her  extreme  fear,  Letty  obeyed.  As  she 
did  so,  the  mere  force  of  habit  made  Stone  come  forward  to 
assist  her — as  any  gentleman  would  assist  a  lady — but  by  this 
time  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  recovered  her  prudence.  Pre- 
tending not  to  see  him,  she  rested  as  usual  on  her  footman's 
arm,  and  descended  leisurely  from  her  carriage. 

"  Mrs.  Fox,"  said  she,  carefully  addressing  herself  to  the 
landlady,  "  can  I  have  a  word  or  two  with  your  lodger  in  your 
little  parlour  ?  And,  coachman,  walk  the  horses  up  and  down 
the  common,  it  is  rather  chilly  this  morning.  Don't  you  find  it 
so  after  India,  Mr.  Stone  ? " 

Truly  Letty  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  art  of  keeping 
up  appearances ! 

"  Mr.  Stone,  my  dear,"  whispered  the  landlady,  pulling  him 
by  the  sleeve  as  he  stood  motionless.  "  You're  forgetting  your 
manners,  quite.  Do  go  in  arid  speak  to  the  lady — Mrs.  Vander- 
decken— she  is  such  a  kind  lady,  and  might  turn  out  a  good 
friend  to  you." 

And  considering  him  woefully  blind  to  his  own  interests, 
which  were  somehow  or  other  in  her  charge,  the  old  woman 
fairly  pushed  him  into  the  parlour  and  shut  the  door. 

So  the  two — once  lovers — stood  face  to  face  together  and 
alone ;  even  as  when  they  had  parted  fifteen  years  ago,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  again  almost  as  husband  and  wife.  They  stood, 
looking  blankly  at  one  another  across  the  sea  of  dead  years 
which  had  rolled  between  and  for  ever  divided  them. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  Letty  slightly  extended  her 
hand,  but  it  was  not  taken,  and  then  she  said,  in  a  frightened 
voice, — 

"I  know  who  you  are;  but  how  did  you  come  here?  I 
thought — everybody  thought — that  you  were  dead  long  ago." 

"  You  thought  I  was  dead !  Well,  so  I  have  been  these 
many  years.  Shall  I  tell  you  who  killed  me  1 " 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shrunk  back,  and  then  bethought  herself 
that,  whether  he  was  mad  or  not,  it  was  advisable  to  pacify 
him. 

"I   beg  your  pardon,  I  only  meant  that  as  we  are  both 
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middle-aged  people  now,  we  had  better  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Won't  you  shake  hands,  Mr.  Stedman  1  " 

At  sound  of  that  old  name — the  boyish  name,  his  and  Will's 
*— the  artist's  name  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  famous,  and 
give,  covered  with  honour,  to  the  woman  he  loved — the  man 
started,  and  began  to  tremble  violently. 

"  Don't  call  me  thus.  I  have  long  since  dropped  the  name  ; 
I  have  forgotten  I  ever  bore  it.  I  told  you  I  was  dead — dead ! " 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  looked  sorry,  but  she  was  too  much  afraid 
for  herself  to  give  way  much. 

"  Pray  don't  talk  in  that  sad  fashion  ;  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
need.  You  are,  of  course,  a  good  deal  changed,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  see  it.  You  must  have  had  a  hard  life  in  India,  or 
wherever  you  were.  I  should  like  to  be  of  service  to  you,  if  I 
could  ;  if  you  would  promise  never  to  refer  to  youthful  follies." 

"  Follies ! " 

"  You  know  they  were  such,"  said  Letty,  gathering  courage. 
"Ours  was  just  a  boy-and-girl  affair.  We  were  not  suited  for 
each  other,  and  should  never  have  been  happy.  It  was  really 
quite  as  much  for  your  sake  as  my  own  that  I  did  as  I  did." 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Julius,  fiercely,  and  rose  up  in  his  rags — his 
old  coat  was  actually  ragged  now — to  confront  the  lady — so 
much  a  lady  to  look  at,  so  graceful  and  so  elegantly  clad. 
"  Stop.  You  and  I  may  never  meet  in  this  world  again ;  so  at 
least  let  us  tell  one  another  no  lies.  There  were  lies  enough 
told  by  one  of  us  fifteen  years  ago." 

His  manner  was  so  wild,  that  at  first  Letty  glanced  towards 
the  door ;  then  rapidly  calculating  consequences — a  new  thing 
for  her — she  decided  to  propitiate  him,  if  possible. 

"  This  is  not  kind,  nor  even  gentleman-like  of  you — and  you 
were  always  such  a  gentleman,"  said  she,  in  a  soothing  tone. 
"  I  dare  say  you  w^ere  much  annoyed  with  me  at  the  time,  for 
which  I  am  very  sorry,  though  I  did  all  for  the  best.  But  you 
must  have  got  over  it  now.  And  please  don't  speak  so  loud ; 
people  will  hear  you  outside." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  you  care  for  still,  I  see ;  how  things  look 
outside." 

His  laugh  was  so  strange,  so  dreadful,  that  Letty  again 
doubted  whether,  at  all  risks,  it  would  not  be  safer  to  get  away 
from  him.  She  looked  towards  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  since  you  have  desired  it,  we  will  have  out 
our  '  few  words.'  You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  harra 
you.  I  am  not  insane,  though  the  quantity  of  opium  I  eat 
makes  me  a  little  queer  sometimes;  nor  a  drunkard;  nor  a 
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thief,  as  you  supposed  me  to  be.  But  everything  else  bad  that 
a  man  can  be — that  a  woman  might  have  saved  him  from — I 
am,  and  it  is  your  doing." 

"  My  doing  !  " 

It  was  fortunate  for  Letty  that  at  this  moment  her  carriage 
passed  the  window,  reminding  her  that  she  was  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  after  all.  She  rose  in  her  stately  height  from  the  horse- 
hair sofa. 

"  If  you  talk  in  this  way  I  must  really  go." 

"  Not  yet ;  I  could  not  allow  it.  But  pray  be  seated.  Though 
I  am  aware  it  is  but  poor  accommodation  I  have  to  offer  you." 

UI  cannot  stay  indeed.  My  position  as — as  a  married 
lady " 

"  A  married  lady  ! "  repeated  he,  in  the  sneering  tone  of 
young  Julius  Stedman,  deepened  tenfold.  "  Fifteen  years  ago 
you  were  in  heart  and  vow  married  to  me.  When  you  gave 
yourself  to  another  man  you  did — what  the  other  wTomen  do 
who  sell  themselves  body  and  soul  to  any  man  that  desires 
them — what  your  Bible  calls  by  the  ugly  word " 

"  I  can't  listen  !  I  won't  listen  ! "  cried  Letty,  flushing  up. 
"  Only  a  brute  would  speak  in  this  way  to  me — me,  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl !  " 

There  was  truth  in  what  she  said,  and,  maddened  as  he  was, 
Julius  felt  it. 

"I  have  done  no  injury  to  your  little  girl,"  said  he,  more 
quietly.  "She  in  no  way  resembles  you.  She  is  a  sweet  little 
creature,  and  I  am  rather  fond  of  her." 

"  You  fond  of  her  ! "  cried  the  mother,  roused  into  courage 
by  the  one  pure,  unselfish  instinct  she  had.  "  And  what  right 
have  you  to  be  fond  of  her  ?  What  is  she  to  you  that  you 
should  have  gone  and  made  friends  with  her,  and  turned  her 
heart  against  me  by  telling  her  my  whole  miserable  story  ] " 

"  I  have  not  done  so — not  yet.  I  have  never  mentioned 
your  name." 

"But  she  will  find  it  out,  when  she  learns  who  you  are,  as 
she  must  when  you  go  home  to  your  brother." 

"  I  shall  never  go  home  to  my  brother.  It  is  the  last  kind- 
ness I  can  show  to  him  and  his — to  keep  away  from  them.  I 
have  seen  them  all,  and  that  is  enough.  To  make  myself  known 
to  them  would  only  disgrace  them.  They  will  never  see  me, 
nor  hear  of  me,  any  more." 

The  voice  was  so  hollow,  so  sad,  and  yet  so  resolute,  that  for 
a  minute  it  touched  Letty.  Then  in  her  infinite  relief  that 
things  were  thus,  she  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  them  so. 
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"You  may  change  your  mind,"  she  said;  " especially  if  you 
should  be  ill." 

"  No.  I  am  accustomed  to  be  ill  alone ;  it  will  not  be  much 
harder — perhaps  less  hard — to  die  alone." 

"Ah,  we'll  hope  not.  You  are  too  young  still  to  talk  of 
dying.  But  perhaps  your  plan  is  the  best,  after  all." 

Julius  regarded  her,  as  she  spoke  so  coldly,  so  indifferently — 
the  woman  who  had  been  his  idol,  into  whose  hands  had  been 
given,  as  into  many  another  woman's,  almost  unlimited  power 
over  a  man,  to  save  or  to  destroy  him ;  who,  loving  him  not 
blindly  but  faithfully,  might  have  conquered  his  faults,  developed 
his  virtues,  and  led  him,  like  his  good  angel  through  the  world, 
up  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  But  now 

As  he  gazed  the  last  trace  of  softness  went  out  of  the  man's 
heart.  He  was  no  longer  her  lover,  but  her  bitterest  enemy. 

"You  are  right/'  he  said.  "My  plan  is  best.  And  now  we 
need  not  mention  my  brother  again.  What  else  have  you  to 
say  to  me  1 " 

"  It  was  about  my  little  girl.  I  want  you  to  promise  never 
to  meet  my  Gertrude  any  more." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  can  you  not  see  ?     Only  just  consider." 

"  I  have  considered,  ever  since  I  saw  you  at  the  railway- 
station — the  rich,  prosperous  woman  whom  God  would  not 
punish.  But  I  am  juster  than  He — I  will." 

"  Punish  me  ?     W^hat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  like  to  do  things  fairly  and  openly  ;  it 
was  you  who  did  them  underhand.  That  Sunday  night,  by  the 
kitchen-fire  in  your  little  house  at  Kensington — do  you  re- 
member it  ? — I  told  you  that  you  might  make  me  either  good 
or  bad.  If  you  refused  me  at  once — point  blank — I  might  bear 
it — I  was  young,  I  should  '  get  over  it,'  as  you  women  say. 
But  if  you  trifled  with  me,  or  deceived  me,  I  should  never  get 
over  it, — I  should  turn  out  a  vagabond  and  a  reprobate  to  the 
end  of  my  days.  This  came  true.  See  what  I  am !  and  I 
repeat,  it  is  all  your  doing." 

"  Oh,  Julius  !  " 

She  said  it  involuntarily,  perhaps — or  else  to  soften  him — for 
she  was  growing  more  and  more  frightened,  but  it  only  seemed 
to  harden  him  the  more. 

"  Never  utter  that  name  again.  I  told  you  I  had  renounced 
it,  and  shall  never  resume  it  while  I  live,  which  will  not  be 
long,  thank  God  !  That  is,  if  there  be  a  God  to  thank  for 
anything." 
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"  H  ash  !     You  are  talking  blasphemy. " 

"  Who  made  me  a  blasphemer  ]  Who  taught  me  to  dis- 
believe in  everything  good,  and  holy,  and  sweet  ?  Who  turned 
me  into  a  heathen,  and  then,  as  you  say,  into  a  brute  ?  But  it 
does  not  matter  now  ;  I  shall  be  at  rest  soon.  Only,  before  I 
die,  I  will  make  certain  of  your  punishment.'* 

"  Oh,  this  is  horrible,"  moaned  Letty.  "  And  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  to  me  ? " 

"  Nothing  that  shows  outside,  if  you  are  afraid  of  that. 
Nothing  to  make  your  neighbours  laugh  at  you,  and  your 
husband  ill-treat  you,  which,  I  understand,  he  sometimes  does 
already." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  cried  she,  faintly. 

"  True  or  not,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  mean  to  be  very 
just,  very  judicious.  I  shall  not  disgrace  you  in  the  world's 
eyes.  Nobody  shall  discover  who  I  am — nobody  but  you. 
But  I  shall  stay  here,  close  in  your  sight,  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  your  falsehood  towards  me,  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  You  will  do  no  worse  than  that  ?     Oh,  promise  me." 

"  Promises  are  not  necessarily  kept,  you  know.  But  I  always 
had  a  trick  of  keeping  mine  ;  so  I  would  rather  not  promise." 

"Only — only — "  and  the  mother's  voice  grew  sharp  with 
misery,  "  you  will  not  disgrace  me  before  my  child — my  poor 
little  Gertrude  that  loves  me  ? " 

"I  cannot  say.  It  is  possible  I  might  take  a  fit  of  atonement; 
might  make  up  for  my  various  ill  deeds  by  one  good  one,  and 
prevent  your  daughter  from  growing  up  such  a  woman  as  your- 
self by  giving  her  the  wholesome  warning  of  her  mother's 
history.  It  would  point  a  moral,  would  it  not  1 " 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  groaned.  "  But  you  cannot  prove  it. 
You  have  no  evidence  but  your  own  word." 

"You  forget.  I  showed  you  a  letter.  I  have  kept  every 
one  you  ever  wrote  to  me — not  many — nor  very  brilliant — but 
sufficient.  Suppose  I  were  some  day  to  enclose  them  in  an 
envelope,  addressed,  not  *  Mrs.,'  but  '  Miss  Vanderdecken,  Holy- 
well  Hall  1 ' ' 

In  real  life,  people  do  not  drop  on  their  knees  and  beg  for 
mercy,  nor  stand  glaring  at  one  another  in  fiendish  malice  and 
gratified  revenge ;  we  are  too  civilised  for  this  sort  of  thing 
now-a-days.  So,  critical  as  the  "situation"  was,  the  poor 
soldier  and  the  fashionable  lady  maintained  their  positions  ; 
and  nobody  listening  outside  could  have  heard  a  sound  beyond 
the  ordinary  murmur  of  conversation. 

Half  frantic,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  fell  back  upon 
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pedient  that  any  wise  woman  would  have  tried.  She  put  hei 
hand  in  her  pocket. 

"  You  must  be  very  poor.  I  am  poor  too.  I  get  but  a  very 
small  allowance.  Still,  I  would  give  you  this — every  week,  if 
you  like." 

Julius  took  the  purse,  and  fingered  its  sovereigns — truly  not 
too  many — with  a  half-disdainful  curiosity. 

"  And  so  you  are  poor,  after  all ;  though  you  did  not  marry 
me  1  And  you  want  me  to  accept  your  money  1  Once,  you 
know  you  might  have  taken  all  mine, — by  dint  of  working, 
saving,  almost  starving,  I  had  gathered  a  good  heap  of  it  to  lay 

at  your  feet, — but  now Excuse  me,  I  have  no  further 

interest  in  examining  this  elegant  purse."  He  closed  and  re- 
turned it. 

"  Will  nothing  persuade  you  then  ?  Have  you  no  pity  for 
me — a  mother  with  an  only  child  2 " 

"  None,"  said  Julius.  "  Am  not  I  going  down  to  my  grave, 
a  childless  man,  with  my  name  blotted  out  upon  earth  ]  No  ; 
I  have  no  pity  for  you — none  !  " 

"  Yet  you  cared  for  me  once.  Oh,  Julius,  is  all  your  lore  for 
me  quite  gone  ?  " 

"  You  must  have  a  strange  kind  of  love  for  Mr.  Vanderdecken 
when  you  can  condescend  to  ask  another  man  that  question." 

The  insult — and  evidently  meant  as  such — roused  every 
womanly  bit  of  poor  Letty's  nature.  She  started  up,  burning 
with  indignation. 

"  Mr.  Vanderdecken  is  a  better  husband  to  me  than  ever  you 
would  have  been,  since  you  can  so  turn  against  me  now.  And 
for  my  little  girl — my  poor  little  girl — the  only  creature  I  have 
left  to  love  me — if  you  wean  her  heart  from  me,  God  will  punish 
you — I  know  He  will.  It  is  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  thing  to  do  ; 
and  if  you  do  it,  you  will  be  a  wickeder  man  than  I  took  you 
for." 

And  Letty  burst  into  tears. 

She  had  been  given  to  weeping  always — it  was  her  strongest 
engine  of  power  over  Julius ;  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  him 
now — at  least  not  apparently.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

"  Your  carriage  is  still  waiting,  I  see.  Had  you  not  better 
go  ?  It  is  a  pity  to  agitate  yourself  needlessly." 

4<I  will  go.  And  you  may  do  what  you  choose.  I  nevei 
mean  to  speak  to  you  any  more.  Good-bye." 

44 Good-bye,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  Allow  me;"  and  on  the 
latch  of  the  door  their  hands  met.  Letty  drew  hers  away  with 

Y 
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a  gesture  of  repugnance,  and  passed  out,  never  looking  at  him 
again. 

When  she  was  gone — quite  gone,  and  even  the  faint  perfume 
which  her  dress  had  left  behind — Letty  still  liked  perfumes — 
had  melted  out  of  the  room,  Julius  sat  down,  exhausted,  gazing 
wistfully  on  the  place  where  she  had  stood. 

"  Was  I  right  or  wrong  ? "  said  he  to  himself.  "  But  no 
matter.  Nothing  matters  now." 

And  yet  for  hours  after  he  wandered  about  the  common, 
stricken  with  a  vague  remorse  ;  also,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  a 
touch  of  something  approaching  respect  for — not  Letty,  but 
Gertrude's  mother — the  woman  whom,  even  while  adoring,  he 
had  once  half  despised. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LITTLE  Miss  Vanderdecken  sat  in  rather  a  melancholy  frame 
of  mind  under  her  yew-tree,  by  the  pond.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  seat  now,  with  the  leaves  all  budding,  and  the  birds 
singing  on  every  side  ;  but  the  little  maid  did  not  enjoy  them 
so  much  as  usual.  There  had  been  over-night  one  of  those 
"  convulsions  of  nature,"  as,  with  a  pathetic  drollery,  the  clever 
child  had  a  habit  of  calling  them,  which  shook  the  whole  house- 
hold more  or  less — the  disputes  between  her  father  and  mother, 
which  are  so  sad  for  a  child  to  see,  and  weaken  so  terribly  all 
filial  respect  for  both.  The  conjugal  war  had  been  violent,  and 
lasted  long ;  it  had  reached,  and  considerably  entertained,  the 
servants'  hall,  also  the  nursery,  where  Gertrude  had  overheard 
not  a  few  remarks  upon  "  Missis's  "  changeableness  and  selfish- 
ness, in  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  whole  establishment  at 
once  to  Brighton,  and  shutting  up  Holy  well  Hall  entirely,  for 
at  least  three  months.  Quite  preposterous,  the  servants  thought; 
giving  so  much  trouble  for  nothing  ;  and  none  of  them  wondered 
that  Master  objected  to  it.  He,  being  "  close-fisted,"  was  with 
them  the  least  popular  of  the  two;  but  here  they  decidedly 
Bympathised  with  him,  as  did  his  little  daughter. 

Gertrude  could  not  imagine  what  had  come  over  her  mother, 
to  be  so  persistent  in  her  fancies,  since,  finding  all  persuasion 
vain,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  actually  started  that  morning  for 
Brighton,  to  take  lodgings  there  on  her  own  account,  for  herself 
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and  her  daughter.  Gertrude,  hating  Brighton,  and  loving  every 
nook  in  the  pretty  park  at  Holywell,  was  in  exceedingly  low 
spirits  at  the  prospect  before  her,  of  which  she  could  not  at  all 
see  the  end  ;  for  her  father  was  obstinate,  too,  in  his  way,  and 
it  was  hard  for  him,  an  old  man,  to  be  driven  from  his  comfort- 
able home,  and  forced  to  travel  daily  a  hundred  miles  by  rail, 
as  he  would  have  to  do.  At  seventy  he  still  worked  at  his 
favourite  pastime  of  money-making  as  hard  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty-five. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  will  settle  it  between  them,  poor  papa 
and  mamma  ! "  thought  the  child,  dwelling  on  them  with  a  sort 
of  pity.  "  I  wish  they  wouldn't  quarrel  so  ;  but  mamma  says, 
all  married  people  do  quarrel ;  if  so,  I'm  sure  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  married,"  added  she,  kicking  away  a  large  fir-cone  as 
contemptuously  as  if  it  had  been  a  young  lover  at  her  feet ; 
then  stooping  to  pick  it  up  again,  and  add  it  to  a  large  heap 
which  she  had  built  round  the  root  of  the  tree  one  day  when 
she  was  listening  to  Mr.  Stone's  stories. 

This  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  she  began  to 
reckon  how  soon  there  might  come  a  letter,  in  answer  to  the 
one  which,  if  her  mamma  had  kept  her  promise,  the  Stedmans 
would  get  late  last  night,  telling  them  that  Uncle  Julius  was 
not  dead. 

"  Mamma  must  surely  have  written,  even  though  she  did 
come  in  tired  from  her  district- visiting.  I  wonder  what  it  was 
that  worried  her  so  all  day.  Poor  mamma  ! " 

But,  in  spite  of  "  poor  mamma,"  who  was  so  often  worried, 
Gertrude's  thoughts  wandered  longingly  to  the  cheerful  house 
in  Brook  Street,  and  the  good  news  that  was  coming  there — 
nay,  had  come  already;  and  it  seemed  to  her  quite  a  coincidence, 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  when  she  saw  passing  down 
the  footpath  that  crossed  the  park,  an  old  woman,  whom  she 
felt  sure  was  Mrs.  Fox.  She  ran  forward  at  once.  "Please  tell 
me — I  am  Miss  Vanderdecken,  you  know — how  is  Mr.  Stone 
to-day  1 — and — has  anybody  been  to  see  him?" 

Mrs.  Fox  looked  surprised,  but  dropped  a  respectful  courtesy. 
"  I  didn't  know  as  you  know'd  him,  miss ;  and  I  only  wish 
somebody  would  come  and  see  him,  poor  man !  I  was  j  ust 
going  up  to  the  Hall  to  ask  your  mamma  if  she  would  do  so, 
being  such  a  kind  lady." 

"I  am  sure  mamma  would — but  she  is  gone  to  Brighton 
to-day." 

"  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity!     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Can  I  do  anything — take  any  message  I " 

Y  2 
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Mrs.  Fox  turned,  and,  shrewd  old  body  as  she  was,  "  tools 
stock,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  child. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  you're  a  little  lady  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  servants  might  forget — servants  in  a  big  house  often 
do.  Would  you  please  tell  your  mamma,  when  she  comes  back, 
that  Mr.  Stone  is  took  ill,  very  bad,  indeed  ;  and  if  she'd  see 
after  him  a  little — she  was  a-talking  to  him  in  my  parlour  for 
nigh  an  hour  yesterday  morning." 

"  Was  she  1 "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  excessively  astonished,  and 
then  touched  to  think  how  kind  her  mother  had  been,  and  how 
she  had  misjudged  her. 

"  And  I  dare  say  she  had  promised  to  be  a  good  friend  to 
him,  as  I  told  him  she  would,  for  I  found  that  in  his  coat-pocket " 
— handing  to  Gertrude  a  small  packet  —  which  felt  like  a 
bundle  of  papers — addressed,  "Mrs.  Vanderdecken."  "It's  likely 
certificates  of  character,  miss  ;  I  thought  I'd  best  bring  it  at 
once,  and  ask  advice  as  to  what's  to  be  done  with  the  poor 
man,  for  he's  very  bad  indeed — quite  off  his  head,  and  knows 
nobody." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Gertrude,  greatly  shocked,  and 
vet  feeling  upon  her  a  strange  responsibility.  For  if  this  poor 
iian  lost  his  reason,  or  died,  what  means  would  there  be  of 
finding  out  anything  about  Uncle  Julius]  "Please  tell  me, 
Mrs.  Fox ;  I  am  nearly  twelve  years  old,  though  I  look  so 
small,  and  mamma  always  tells  me  everything." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does,"  said  the  old  woman  approvingly,  and 
went  on  to  explain  how  that  after  the  kind  lady  left  him,  Mr. 
Stone  had  gone  out  and  wandered  about  all  day,  as  he  often 
did,  returning  for  supper  as  usual ;  "  though  afterwards  he 
asked  me  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  was  the  only  queer 
thing  he  did.  But  this  morning  I  finds  him  lying  straight  on 
his  bed,  like  a  corpse,  only  not  dead  and  not  insensible,  for  his 
eyes  kept  rolling  about,  and  he  seemed  to  know  what  was  said 
to  him,  though  he  never  spoke  one  word.  I  think  it's  brain- 
fever,  myself,  but  I'd  like  to  take  advice  as  to  what's  to  be 
done,  for  I  know  nothing  of  him  except  his  name.  Poor  fellow! 
and  yet  I'd  do  anything  for  him ;  he  lies  like  a  lamb,  and 
follows  me  up  and  down  with  his  eyes ; "  and  the  old  woman 
wiped  hers  with  her  apron  before  she  could  say  another 
word 

"And  has  nobody  been  to  see  htm;"  inquired  Gertrude, 
fautious  through  all  her  anxiety,  for  she  felt  that  the  story  of 
Uncle  Julius  was  a  family  secret  not  to  be  gossiped  about  in 
the  village. 
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"Who  was  there  to  come,  miss?  he  hasn't  a  single  relative  or 
friend,  as  I  knows  of.  But  I  thought  your  mamma  might  have 
heard — he  might  have  told  her  something  yesterday — she 
being  a  lady,  and  somehow  I've  often  fancied  Mr.  Stone  was 
a  born  gentleman.  And,  anyhow,  she  might  have  got  him  a 
good  doctor." 

"  I  know  a  doctor,"  cried  Gertrude,  eagerly ;  "  I'll  send  for 
him  at  once.  He  will  be  sure  to  come,  he  is  my  " — uncle,  she 
was  going  to  say,  but  with  the  painful  reticence  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  her,  stopped.  "  If  I  write  the  letter,  can 
you  tind  anybody  to  take  it  at  once  to  him — to  London  1 " 

"  Tommy  will ;  but  would  the  doctor  come,  miss  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes — I  am  quite  sure  he  will  come  at  once — if  I  say 
something  to  him  which  I  shall  say." 

And  not  without  a  spice  of  enjoyment  at  the  romantic 
mystery  which  lurked  under  her  compassionate  errand,  Gertrude 
fled  into  the  house,  and  scribbled,  as  fast  as  pen  could  go,  her 
impulsive  letter. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Stedman, 

"  I  write  to  you,  because  mamma  is  not  at  home  to 
write  herself,  as  I  know  she  would.  Please  will  you  come  down 
here  immediately,  to  the  'Goat  and  Compasses/  Holt  village, 
where  lies  the  poor  man  of  whom  mamma  wrote  to  you  yester- 
day :  John  Stone,  the  soldier  from  India,  who  knows  all  about 
your  brother  Julius,  whom  everybody  thought  to  be  dead.  He 
is  very  ill — Mr.  Stone  I  mean — and  if  he  dies  you  might  never 
find  out  your  brother.  Please  come  at  once. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"GERTRUDE  VANDERDECKEN." 

It  was  not  till  the  letter  was  written,  and  Mrs.  Fox  away,  in 
total  ignorance  of  its  contents, — except  that  it  would  be  sure  to 
bring  Dr.  Stedman  at  once, — that  Gertrude  paused  to  consider 
what  she  had  done. 

No  harm  certainly — a  common  act  of  charity  towards  a  sick 
man — the  man  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  And  yet  she  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  her  mamma  would  like  it — her  poor 
mamma,  who  had  shown  such  an  unfounded  jealousy  of  this 
Mr.  Stone — why  and  wherefore  Gertrude  could  not  conceive. 
But,  alas !  the  child  had  already,  by  sharp  experience,  learned 
to  distinguish  between  what  mamma  liked  done,  and  what  in 
her  keen  instinctive  conscientiousness  she  herself  thought  right 
to  be  done.  And  why  ]  Because  the  mother  had  herself  laid 
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the  fatal  foundation  for  all  disobedience,  in  teaching  one  thing 
and  practising  another. 

"  Yet  I  have  done  nothing  that  mamma  told  me  not  to  do," 
argued  Gertrude  with  herself,  after  the  letter,  not  the  spirit ; 
yet  only  as  she  had  been  brought  up,  poor  child  !  "  I  have 
neither  written  to  Aunt  Edna,  nor  gone  to  see  Mr.  Stone. 
And  when  mamma  comes  home  to-night,  of  course  1  shall  tell 
her  everything.  And,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
packet  1  I'll  put  it  on  a  high  shelf,  and  not  touch  it  again." 

And  though  she  was  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  was 
inside  it — no  doubt  something  relating  to  Uncle  Julius — she 
restrained  herself,  and  looked  at  it  no  more.  Nay,  she  did 
what  was  harder  still,  though  her  little  heart  was  bursting  with 
sympathy  and  anxiety — during  that  whole  long  day,  she  neither 
went  herself,  nor  sent  any  of  the  servants  to  inquire  how  things 
fared  with  poor  Mr.  Stone. 


Edna  and  her  husband  were  taking  an  afternoon's  stroll  in 
the  Broad  Walk  of  Kensington  Gardens ;  the  place  which  they 
had  haunted  so  much  in  their  old  poverty  days — days  when 
€>ven  the  sweetness  of  being  together  hardly  kept  their  tired 
feet  from  aching,  or  their  anxious  hearts  from  feeling  that  it 
needed  all  the  love  that  was  in  them  to  maintain  cheerfulness. 

Now  things,  outwardly,  were  quite  changed.  No  weary 
walking ;  Dr.  Stedman  had  driven  his  wife  to  the  Palace  gate, 
and  the  carriage  was  to  meet  them  at  the  Bayswater  end.  She 
walked  beside  him,  clad  "  in  silk  attire,"  and  "  siller  had  to 
spare ; "  and  he  had  earned  it  all.  Earned,  too,  as  he  rose  in 
the  world,  those  bits  of  delicious  idleness  which  a  man  may 
lawfully  enjoy,  who,  having  done  his  best  for  his  wife  and 
family,  yet  feels  that  life  is  not  all  money-making,  and  that 
it  is  sometimes  wise  to  sacrifice  a  little  outside  luxury  for 
inward  leisure — and  love. 

So,  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  boy-like  happiness,  pleasant 
to  see  in  one  whose  hair  was  already  grey,  he  daundered  on, 
with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  listening  to  every  bird,  and 
noting  every  budding  tree,  stopping  continually  to  look  in 
Edna's  face  and  see  if  she  were  enjoying  herself  as  much 
as  he. 

She  did,  though  in  a  more  subdued  way.  Women  like  her 
have  natures  at  once  lighter  and  deeper  than  men's ;  and  no 
mother  of  five  children  is  ever  long  without  some  anxious  care 
or  other.  Still,  for  the  time,  Mrs.  Stedman  put  hers  aside : 
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her  sons  were,  after  all,  less  dear  to  her  than  was  their  father. 
And  as  she  walked  along  these  familiar  places,  where  she  now 
came  seldom  enough  not  to  disturb  their  old  associations — she 
thought  of  him,  not  as  he  was  now,  but  as  William  Stedman, 
her  lover,  with  his  love  untried,  his  character  untested,  and 
both  their  lives  looming  before  them  in  a  dim  rosy  haze,  under 
which  might  lurk — what? — They  knew  not — no  lovers  can 
know.  Unmarried,  a  man  or  woman  can  stand  or  fall  alone — 
but  married,  they  stand  or  fall  together.  Perhaps,  if,  before 
she  was  wed,  Edna  had  felt  this  truth  as  strongly  as  she  did 
now,  she  might  have  been  more  afraid.  And  yet  not  so,  for  she 
loved  him,  and  love  and  suffering  would  have  been  better  to  her 
than  loneliness  and  peace.  But  God  had  not  sent  her  suffering 
— at  least  not  more  than  was  needed  to  temper  her  joys  ;  or  it 
seemed  so,  looking  back.  She,  like  all  pure  hearts,  had  a  far 
keener  memory  for  happiness  than  for  pain. 

And  now  her  life  was  all  clear,  nay,  it  was  almost  half  done. 
She  and  William  had  attained — one  nearly,  the  other  quite, 
their  half-century,  and  they  had  been  married  twenty  years. 
As  she  walked  on — thoughtful  for  this  spring  season,  which  had 
been  the  time  of  her  courtship  and  marriage,  her  eldest  son's 
birth  and  her  baby's  death,  always  seemed  to  make  her  grave — 
Edna  clung  with  a  tenderer  clasp  than  ordinary  to  the  arm 
which  had  sheltered  and  supported  her  so  long. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  my  wife  1  You  have  been 
silent  these  fifteen  minutes." 

"  Only  five,  or  I  am  sure  I  should  have  heard  of  it  before," 
said  Edna,  smiling.  "  You  and  the  boys  think  something 
dreadful  must  be  the  matter  if  ever  I  chance  to  hold  my 
tongue." 

"  Well,  but  what  were  you  cogitating  on  ?  I  like  to  hear 
If  you  had  put  all  your  pretty  thoughts  into  a  book,  you  would 
have  turned  out  a  celebrated  authoress  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  goodness !  for  then  how  could  I  look  after 
you  and  the  five  boys?  But,  seriously,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing which  I  dare  say  some  of  the  clever  people  who  come  to 
our  house  might  find  a  grand  subject  for  writing  on," 

"What  was  it?" 

"  Did  you  notice,  as  we  drove  through  Kensington,  a  pawn- 
broker's shop — with  a  notice  in  the  window, — '  To  be  sold,  un- 
redeemed pledges.'  It  struck  me  how,  in  our  human  lives,  so 
many  early  pledges  are  for  ever  unredeemed." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  William,  sadly. 

Edna  hastened  to  change  the  conversation.     "However,  we 
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did  not  come  here  to  moralise.  Tell  me  about  the  cottage  at 
Sevenoaks." 

This  was  a  project,  dreamed  of  hopelessly  for  many  years, 
and  this  year  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished.  All  her  life 
Edna  had  hated  London,  and  yet  been  obliged  to  live  in  it :  and 
all  his  life,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Dr.  Stedman  had  deter- 
mined that  the  first  use  he  would  make  of  any  wealth  that 
came  to  him,  should  be  to  buy  a  cottage,  where  his  wife, 
country-born  and  country-bred,  could  take  refuge  whenever  she 
liked  among  her  beloved  fields  and  flowers. 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  cottage  by-and-by.  It,  at 
least,  will  not  be  one  of  the  pledges  unredeemed.  We  have  not 
had  many  of  these." 

"  Oh,  no  !     Thank  God,  William— no." 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  look  back  these  twenty  years  upon  my 
life,  and  think  what  you  have  made  it " 

"  What  God  has  made  it." 

"  Yes,  through  you."  He  stopped,  and  loosing  her  arm,  "  eyed 
her  over,"  as  she  called  it,  from  head  to  foot.  "  Such  a  little 
woman  she  is  !  "  said  he,  fondly,  "  but  what  a  spirit !  When 
we  were  poor — how  the  tiny  feet  kept  trotting  about  all  day 
long — and  the  small  head  wore  itself  out  in  ingenious  con- 
trivances !  And  what  a  cheerful  heart  she  kept — how  she  met 
all  the  world  and  its  care  without  one  fear ! " 

"  There  was  no  need  for  fear — I  had  not  a  single-handed 
battle  to  fight.  There  were  always  two  of  us.  And  we  were 
always  agreed." 

"Not  quite,  perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Stedman.  "Especially  when 
we  began  to  rise  in  the  world — and  I  might  have  been  foolish 
sometimes — only  this  grave  little  face  kept  me  in  my  balance. 
Who  forbade  the  brougham,  and  made  me  be  content  with  cabs, 
till  I  had  a  carnage  I  could  honestly  ride  in  1  Who  refused, 
year  after  year,  to  take  her  autumn  pleasuring  as  many  wives 
do,  because  her  husband  would  only  have  to  work  the  harder 
for  it?" 

"  William ! "  with  a  laugh  and  a  stamp  of  her  tiny  foot, 
though  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "  do  hold  your  tongue,  or  I 
shall  begin  to  quote  against  you, — 

'  "Who  ran  to  kiss  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  a  pretty  story  tell, 
And  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well 
My  Mother.' 

But,"  added  she,  gravely,  "  though  we  may  have  made  many 
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mistakes,  and  done  many  a  wrong  thing,  perhaps  even  to  one 
another — the  pledge  my  husband  gave  me  on  his  marriage-day 
has  not  been  one  of  these  melancholy  l  pledges  unredeemed.' 
I  could  begin  and  tell  my  tale,  too — of  all  your  patience,  and 
tenderness,  and  self-denial — so  much  harder  for  a  man  than  a 
woman.  But  I'll  tell  nothing — unless  I  should  happen  to  go 
up  first  and  tell  it  to  the  angels.'7 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  William,  hastily,  and  reverted  at 
once  to  the  subject  of  the  cottage  at  Sevenoaks. 

The  plan  had  so  delighted  him,  that  he  entered  into  its 
minutest  details  with  the  eagerness  of  a  boy,  and  Edna  was  a 
long  time  before  she  had  the  heart  to  suggest  the  only  objection 
she  saw  to  it,  namely,  that  it  was  on  the  same  line  of  railway 
as — indeed,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from — Holywell  Hall. 

"  And,  if  her  husband  has  the  objection  that  she  says  he  has 
to  the  intercourse  of  our  families,  this  might  place  my  sister  in 
rather  a  painful  position — poor  Letty  !  "  Somehow,  after  her 
last  visit,  Edna  had  always  called  her  "  poor  Letty." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  we  need  modify  our  plans  on  account  of 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  They  have  never  shown  us 
any  consideration,  and  we  owe  them  none." 

William  spoke  in  that  formal  tone,  almost  akin  to  severity, 
which  any  reference  to  his  wife's  sister  always  produced  in  him ; 
and  Edna  answered  gently, — 

"  You  are  quite  right,  and  it  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  be 
affected  by  these  difficulties.  Still  they  do  exist,  and  I  know 
you  will  feel  them  far  more  than  I  shall." 

"  Possibly,  because  you  only  feel  them  for  yourself,  while  I 
feel  them  for  you.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  But  we 
will  not  discuss  these  matters,  my  dear.  Whenever  your  sister 
likes  to  come  to  my  house,  she  can,  for  it  is  your  house,  too  : 
but  never  expect  me  to  enter  hers.  And  I  shall  take  this 
pleasant  little  cottage,  and  live  in  it,  even  were  it  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Holywell  Hall." 

Edna  dissented  no  more — for  she  knew  it  was  useless — her 
husband  had  a  will  of  his  own — and  most  often  it  was  a  right 
and  just  will.  In  this  matter  she  found  herself  incapable  of 
judging,  especially  as  she  was  dimly  conscious  that,  had  she 
been  in  his  place,  she  would  have  felt  as  he  did — that  no  con- 
sideration on  earth  should  have  induced  her  to  cross  the  magni- 
ficent threshold  of  a  brother  who  had  in  any  way  slighted  her 
husband.  But  he  had  no  brother — oh  !  poor,  poor  Julius  ! 
So  she  set  her  mind  to  bear  for  the  living  lost  that  pain  which 
her  husband  had  long  endured  for  the  dead — nor  wondered 
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that  William,  strong  in  his  hatreds  as  in  his  loves — shrunk 
with  a  double  repugnance  from  every  mention  of  her  sister 
Letty. 

She  walked  on  silently,  hoping  that  the  thrushes  would  sing 
peace  into  his  heart  as  well  as  her  own,  which  felt  a  little  sad 
and  sore,  in  spite  of  the  brightness  around  her.  It  is  so  easy, 
so  blessed  to  see  God's  hand  moving  behind  some  human  hand, 
for  good  ;  but  when  the  same  occurs  for  evil,  or  what  appears 
to  us  as  evil,  the  trial  of  faith  is  somewhat  hard.  It  has  cost 
her  a  good  deal  to  "  forgive  God  Almighty,"  as  a  forlorn 
mourner  once  expressed  what  many  a  mourner  has  thought 
since,  for  the  lot  of  poor  Julius. 

And  thinking  of  him,  in  these  pleasant  places — where  they 
had  so  often  been  together — of  him  far  away  from  the  world 
and  all  its  riot  and  care,  gone  into  peace,  though  how  and  where 
no  one  knew — Edna  quite  started  when  her  husband  said 
suddenly, — 

"  Look,  there  comes  Julius.'' 

Julius  their  son,  of  course ;  walking  quickly  towards  them 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  This  came  just  after  you  were  gone,  father.  A  boy  brought 
it  and  said  it  was  very  important — about  some  one  who  was 
dying — so  I  hunted  you  up  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  think,'7  he 
added,  in  a  whisper  to  his  mother,  "  that  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  Vanderdeckens." 

"  Oh,  William,  what  is  it  1     Nothing  very  bad  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  and  he  made  her  read  the  letter  over  with  him 
— little  Gertrude's  letter.  "  What  does  she  mean  1  What  did 
your  sister  write  to  you  1 " 

"  Not  one  single  line." 

Dr.  Stedman,  violently  agitated  as  he  was,  again  perused  the 
letter  carefully.  "  See  what  it  says — '  Your  brother,  whom 
everybody  thought  to  be  dead. ' ' 

"It  is  possible,  William — only  barely  possible.  But  we  must 
find  out.  Read  on." 

4<  This  man — who  knows  all  about  him — this  John  Stone,  who 
I  suppose  sends  for  me — did  I  ever  have  any  John  Stone  among 
my  patients  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Edna,  decidedly,  being  one  of  the  few  doctors' 
wives  who  are  trusted  with  all  their  husbands'  concerns. 

"  A  soldier,  too,  from  India.  If  he  had  any  tidings  to  bring, 
why  did  he  not  find  me  out  himself  1  It  was  easy  enough  to 
do  so." 

"  Mother,"  interposed  Julius,  greatly  excited,  "  once,  lately, 
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a  foreign-looking  soldier  kept  hanging  about  our  house  for  a 
whole  morning.  Will  and  I  both  spoke  to  him.  So  did  you." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  a  thin,  sickly,  rather  elderly  man,  with  a 
long,  grey  beard.  Perhaps  he  was  John  Stone.  But  ^  e  must 
not  detain  papa  here.  William,  you  will  start  at  once  ] " 

"Certainly." 

"  Julius,  run  and  look  out  for  the  carriage/'  said  Edna,  as  she 
took  her  husband's  arm,  trying  to  shield  his  emotion  even  from 
his  own  son — fond  and  tender  as  the  boy  was,  how  could  he 
understand  it  ? 

Without  another  word  the  two  passed  rapidly  down  the  Broad 
Walk  to  the  Bayswater  gate,  whence,  almost  as  silently,  they 
drove  direct  to  the  railway  station. 

Edna  kept  close  to  her  husband  until  the  train  should  start. 

"  You  cannot  say  what  time  you  will  be  back,  of  course,  but 
let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Most  certainly.  Julius,  you'll  take  special  care  of  your 
mother  to-night  ? '' 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  boy,  tucking  her  under  his  arm  in  his 
loving,  protecting  way.  "  Cheer  up,  mamma.  Suppose  papa 
should  bring  home  some  news — real  news — about  Uncle  Julius. 
Or  if  he  were  to  come  back  again  alive  after  all.  What  a  jolly 
thing  that  would  be  ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  his  mother,  and  then  left  her  son's  arm 
to  lean  forward  and  whisper  to  his  father.  "  I  wish  I  were  going 
with  you.  Take  care  of  yourself,  William,  my  darling." 

After  Dr.  Stedman  reached  the  station  he  was  bound  for,  he 
found  he  had  a  three  mile  walk  before  him,  and  it  did  him  good. 
His  mind  was  all  confused  and  bewildered,  and  the  sentence  in 
Gertrude's  letter,  "whom  everybody  believed  to  be  dead,"  kept 
running  in  and  out  of  his  head,  awakening  strange  hopes,  which 
sank  the  next  minute  into  the  old  dull  quietness  which  had 
succeeded  the  long  suspense  of  pain.  Julius  might  be  alive — it 
was  just  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  but  how  and  where 
had  he  lived,  in  what  manner  had  he  contrived  so  long  to  hide 
himself  from  them,  and  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  discover 
him  1  Why  had  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  not  written  ? — so  like  her 
though — and  what  if  this  delay  of  hers  were  to  make  every- 
thing too  late,  and  John  Stone  should  die  with  his  secret 
untold  ? 

As  Dr.  Stedman  thought  of  this  chance,  he  ground  his  teeth 
together — it  seemed  to  be  the  last  wrong  Letty  had  done  him. 
He  walked  on,  fierce  and  fast.  If  he  could  have  hated  any- 
thing so  frail  as  a  woman,  it  would  have  been  this  woman,  who 
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from  her  accursed  weakness  had  been  the  bane  of  his  brother's 
iife. 

His  brother, — his  own,  only  brother.  Though  William  Sted- 
man  was  no  longer  a  young  man  by  any  means,  and  had  been 
knocked  about  the  world  enough  to  make  his  life  appear  long, 
even  to  himself,  still,  as  he  walked  to-day  between  the  bursting 
hedge-rows,  and  under  the  budding  road-side  trees,  his  boyish 
days  came  back  to  him  vivid  as  yesterday.  He  seemed  to  see  the 
two  little  lads  who  used  to  go  birds'-nesting  on  Saturday  after- 
noons— the  two  youths  in  their  teens — always  together,  like  his 
own  two  elder  boys,  delighted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  any  stray 
half-holiday  to  ramble  away  for  miles  across  country,  returning 
tired  indeed,  but,  oh  !  so  merry,  with  a  mirth  that  never  flagged, 
for  Julius'  light  nature  always  stirred  up  his  own  graver  and  more 
phlegmatic  one,  so  that  they  suited  better  than  if  they  had  been 
more  alike.  And  after  all  the  years  that  had  rolled  between, 
busy  and  prosperous,  anxious  and  sad,  Will's  heart  leapt  back 
with  a  passionate  rebound  to  those  years  that  were  gone  for  ever; 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  would  give  nearly  all  he  had  in  the  world, — 
except  his  wife  and  children, — to  have  Julius  back  again,  or  only 
to  see  some  one  who  could  tell  him  how  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Stedman  reached  Holt  Common  just  at  twilight.  A 
lovely  spot,  a  heavenly  evening  ;  just  the  hour  and  place  that 
would  be  sweet  to  die  in,  for  one  unto  whom  death  was  better 
than  life.  But  the  doctor  accustomed  to  fight  death  hand  to 
hand,  also  fully  recognised  the  blessing  of  life,  and  the  duty  of 
preserving  it.  Wasting  not  a  moment  in  useless  delay,  he 
hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  door  of  the  "  Goat  and 
Compasses." 

"You  have  a  lodger  here,"  said  he,  stooping  his  tall  head  to 
enter  the  bar,  "  a  soldier,  John  Stone  by  name,  ill,  as  I  under- 
stand. Can  I  see  him?  I  am  a  physician.  My  name  is 
Stedman." 

For  he  had  determined  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  allude 
to  the  Vanderdeckens,  or  to  his  connexion  with  them. 

Mrs.  Fox  rushed  forward,  infinitely  relieved.  Dr.  Stedman, 
sure  ?  The  gentleman  the  little  Miss  sent  for  1  Oh,  sir,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  come.  Will  you  walk  upstairs  1 " 

"  Stop  a  minute.     Are  you  his  sister,  or  mother,  or  what  1 " 

"  Only  his  landlady — Mrs.  Fox,  at  your  service.  But  I  can't 
help  feeling  for  him,  poor  fellow  ;  and  I'm  sure  I'd  look  after 
him  as  if  I  was  his  mother,  for  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  friend 
in  the  world." 

"  A  young  man  or  old  \  " 
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"  Neither,  sir.     Maybe  a  bit  older  than  you  are." 

"  Older  than  I  am  1 "  said  Dr.  Stedman.  and  a  wild  possibility 
that  had  lurked  in  some  corner  of  his  brain  dropped  out  of  it 
completely.  To  him,  his  brother  Julius  was  still  a  young  man. 
"Poor  fellow!  I'll  go  to  him  directly;  but  if,  as  my  son 
found  out  from  your  messenger,  his  brain  is  affected,  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  much  in  his  room  ;  so  tell  me  here  all  you  know 
about  him." 

Mrs.  Fox  did  so,  but  her  statement  was  too  involved  and  con- 
fused for  Dr.  Stedman  to  gain  much  more  information  from  it;  so, 
afraid  of  losing  time,  he  bade  her  take  him  up  at  once  to  his 
patient's  chamber. 

The  good  old  woman  had  been  very  mindful  over  her  charge. 
His  sick-room  was  quiet  and  in  order  ;  he  had  everything  com- 
fortable about  him — clean  linen,  smoothly  arranged  pillows  and 
sheets,  and  a  neat  patchwork  counterpane,  upon  which  the  two 
thinhands  lay  stretched,  like  the  dead  passive  hands  which  tender 
friends  straighten  out  in  peace  never  to  work  any  more. 

Indeed,  in  the  darkened  room,  the  figure  on  the  bed  looked 
altogether  not  unlike  a  corpse,  being  quite  still,  with  wet  cloths 
on  the  head,  and  the  eyes  closed.  But  at  sound  of  the  door-latch 
they  opened,  and  met  the  two  incomers  with  that  strange,  glassy, 
unseeing  stare  peculiar  to  brain  disease. 

"  This  is  a  doctor,  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Fox,  soothingly. 
"  A  kind  gentleman  from  London,  who  has  come  to  see  you  and 
make  you  well." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  so,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly, 
as  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 

At  sound  of  his  voice  the  sick  man  turned  his  head  feebly 
round,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  half -consciousness  ;  a 
long  shiver  ran  all  through  his  frame  :  then  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands  together  as  if  bent  upon  concealing  some 
secret,  which  with  the  last  remnant  of  life  or  sense  that  remained 
to  him,  he  was  determined  to  keep. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse — I'll  not  hurt  you,"  said  Dr.  Sted- 
man, as  with  his  quiet,  determined  professional  manner  he  un- 
locked the  rigid  fingers  and  drew  the  hand  towards  him.  The 
face  he  had  not  recognised  in  the  least,  it  was  so  covered  with 
beard,  so  totally  changed ;  but  the  hand  with  its  long  fingers 
and  delicate  filbert  nails — the  true  artist's  hand — startled  him 
at  once. 

u  Doctor,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Fox. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  controlling  himself  at  once.  "  Only  give 
me  more  light.  I  waot  to  look  at  my  patient." 
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"  No,  no  !"  A  sound  hollow  as  if  out  of  the  grave  itself,  came 
from  the  sick  man's  parched  lips.  "No  light — no  !  Send  the 
doctor  away  :  I  want  none.  I  want  to  die." 

Without  answering,  Dr.  Stedman  rose  and  drew  up  the  blind. 
But  by  this  time  the  gleam  of  sense  had  faded  entirely  out  of 
the  poor  face ;  it  was  sharp  set,  and  vacant  with  the  terrible 
vacuity  of  a  human  face  from  which — temporarily  or  perma- 
nently—  the  conscious  mind  is  quite  gone. 

Will  stood  looking  at  him — this  utter  wreck  of  all  he  had 
once  been  so  proud  of,  so  tender  over,  almost  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  man  over  a  woman.  Then,  stooping  over  Julius,  with  one 
great  smothered  sob,  he  kissed  him  on  the  forehead ;  softly,  as  he 
would  have  kissed  the  dead. 

"Thank  God  !  it  may  not  be  too  late.  Mrs.  Fox,  I  must  send 
a  messenger  to  my  wife  at  once.  This  is  my  brother." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MRS.  STEDMAN  was  sitting  with  all  her  children  round  her,  try- 
ing to  make  the  evening  pass  as  usual,  in  reading,  lesson-learning, 
drawing,  broken  by  fits  of  play  and  merry  chat.  None  of  the 
boys,  except  the  eldest,  knew  of  what  had  occurred,  or  saw  any- 
thing remarkable  in  their  father's  absence ;  and  she  had  charged 
Julius  to  be  silent  for  the  present.  He,  wise  and  grave  beyond 
his  years,  and  his  parents'  confidant  in  many  things,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  been  told  more  about  Uncle  Julius  than  that  his 
father  had  had  such  a  brother,  who  died  abroad.  And  even  he 
knew  comparatively  little  ;  but  it  was  enough  greatly  to  interest 
and  excite  him.  Besides,  his  mother — the  one  grand  idol  of  his 
life,  whom  he  worshipped  with  that  adoring  filial  tenderness 
which  is  Heaven's  best  instrument  for  making  noble  men — his 
mother  had  been  put  into  his  charge,  and  he  watched  her  with 
especial  care — distracted  the  attention  of  the  rest  from  her — and 
hovered  about  her  with  endless  little  caresses,  listening  all  the 
while  to  every  sound  of  the  hall- bell,  which  made  her  start  when- 
ever it  rang. 

For  Edna,  more  imaginative  than  her  husband,  and  quicker  to 
put  things  together,  could  not  get  out  of  her  mind  a  strange 
impression,  which  came  very  near  the  truth.  And  when  her  son 
brought  her  a  letter,  having  first  carefully  allured  her  away  from 
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the  rest,  that  she  might  read  it  unobserved,  her  hands  shook  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  break  the  seal. 

The  next  minute  she  had  burst  out  with  a  great  cry  of 
"Julius!" 

Her  boy  ran  to  her  alarmed,  and  took  her  in  his  arms — his 
dear  little  mother. 

"  Not  you,  my  son.  I  did  not  mean  you  but  your  uncle 
Julius.  Papa  has  found  Uncle  Julius." 

There  is  a  belief — a  feeling — Julius  had  had  it  strongly  not 
many  weeks  before,  when  he  stood  in  the  dark  outside  his  brother's 
shut  door, — that  if  the  dead  were  to  come  back  to  us  again, 
they  would  find  their  place  filled  up,  their  loss  mourned  no 
longer,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  daily  life  grown  greenly  over 
them,  like  the  grass  over  their  graves.  This  is  true,  in  degree, 
and  Infinite  Mercy  makes  it  so  ;  else  human  nature  could  not 
possibly  endure  its  anguish  to  the  end.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
and  the  present  was  one  of  them.  Julius — poor  prodigal  as  he 
might  be — had  fed  on  his  own  swine's  husks  silently  far  away ; 
he  had  never  either  disgraced  or  wronged  any  one,  least  of  all 
his  brother.  Heavy  grief  though  he  had  caused,  there  was 
mixed  with  it  none  of  that  aching  bitterness  which  Edna  felt  in 
her  own  heart,  and  the  mute  contempt  which  she  read  in  her 
husband's  face,  whenever  she  chanced  to  mention  her  sister. 
Therefore,  her  rejoicing  over  the  lost  and  found  was  as  unclouded 
as  her  love — and  she  had  always  loved  Julius. 

The  wonderful  news  could  not  be  long  hid  ;  especially  in  this 
loving  family,  where  the  parents  kept  none  but  necessary  secrets 
from  their  children.  The  mother  was  soon  the  centre  of  an  eager 
group,  asking  all  manner  of  questions,  and  evidently  regarding 
the  whole  matter  as  a  sort  of  real-life  fairy  tale. 

"Don't  bother  mamma,  children,"  said  Julius,  with  tender 
authoritativeness.  "  Come  away  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  as 
much  as  I  know,  while  she  reads  papa's  letter." 

Dr.  Stedman  had  written,  not  telegraphed,  that  he  might  startle 
her  less  and  give  her  the  latest  intelligence,  and  had  sent  his 
letter  by  the  faithful  Tommy  Fox,  who  was  to  remain  that  night 
at  Brook  Street,  and  bring  Mrs.  Stedman  back  with  him  the  first 
thing  next  morning. 

"I  do  not  want  you  until  the  morning,"  wrote  William  to  his 
wife.  "You  must  get  a  good  night's  rest,  for  I  fear  you  may 
have  some  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  of  heavy  nursing  here.  How- 
ever, if  he  survives  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  he  will  live,  I 
doubt  not.  I  might  have  sent  for  you  to-night,  but  I  thought  it 
oest  not." 
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Edna  felt  also  that  it  was  best  not — that  not  even  his  wife 
would  share  in  this  solemn  watch  which  William  kept  so  faith- 
fully— uncertain  whether  after  all  his  brother  might  not  slip 
away,  unrecognising  and  unrecognised,  into  the  next  world.  But 
even  if  Julius  died,  it  would  be  a  lighter  burden  to  bear  than 
that  which  Mr.  Stedman  had  borne  so  patiently,  so  silently,  all 
these  years  ;  not  suffering  it  to  darken  his  home-life,  which  would 
indeed  have  been  both  foolish  and  wrong.  Still  it  was  there — 
and  his  wife  knew  it.  Almost  every  human  heart  has  some  such 
dark  chamber  in  it ;  she  had  had  hers  too. 

Now,  was  the  grief  to  be  lifted  off  or  not  ?  Edna  could  not 
tell ;  nor  William.  He  had  only  said,  in  reference  to  the  future, 
one  thing — "  If  Julius  recovers,  will  my  wife  take  him  home  1 " 
At  which  the  wife  smiled  to  herself.  There  was  no  need  to 
answer  that  question. 

So,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  possibilities  ;  and  first,  by 
telling  the  children  as  much  of  their  uncle's  history  as  she 
thought  advisable.  They  were  riot  inquisitive  or  worrying  chil- 
dren. Still  they  had  their  natural  curiosity,  increased  by  the 
very  few  facts  she  was  able  to  give  them  ;  indeed  little  more 
than  that  Uncle  Julius,  whom  they  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  had 
reappeared,  and  at  last  come  home. 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  home  before,  mamma  ? " 

"  Being  a  soldier  he  could  not  do  that,  I  suppose.'* 

"  Still,  he  might  have  written,"  said  Julius  a  little  severely. 
"  It  was  unkind  of  him  to  let  you  and  papa  imagine  he  was  dead, 
and  grieve  after  him  for  so  many  years." 

"  People  sometimes  do  unkind  things  without  meaning  it,  or, 
at  least,  without  definitely  intending  it,"  said  the  mother,  gently. 
"  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  my  son,  you  will  have  learned 

that ."  Here  she  stopped,  hindered  by  the  great  difficulty 

tvith  all  young  people — how  to  keep  them  sternly  to  the  right ; 
and  yet  while  preaching  strict  justice,  to  remember  mercy.  "  In 
truth,  my  children,"  added  she,  with  that  plain  candour  which 
had  been  her  safeguard  all  her  life,  and  taught  her  sons  to  be  as 
fearlessly  true  as  herself,  "  it  is  useless  to  question  me  ;  for  I 
know  almost  nothing,  except  that  papa  has  found  his  brother 
again,  which  will  make  him  so  happy.  You  like  papa  to  be 
happy,  all  of  you  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes  1 "  and  they  ceased  troubling  her  with  their  wonder- 
ings,  but  with  the  brilliant  imagination  of  youth,  darted  at  once 
to  the  possibility  of  Uncle  Julius's  appearance  among  them, 
making  endless  speculations  and  arrangements  concerning  him. 
The  twins,  hearing  he  had  been  a  soldier,  brought  out  their 
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favourite  toy-cannon,  with  a  man  behind  it,  which  man  they 
immediately  named  "  Uncle  Julius."  Robert,  who  had  set  his 
heart  upon  wandering  half  over  the  world,  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  all  the  information  he  should  get  about  foreign  countries ; 
and  Will,  after  much  meditation,  leaped  at  once  to  a  most  bril- 
liant conclusion. 

"That  folio  of  drawings  you  keep,  beside  the  old  easel  in  your 
bed-room,  mamma — were  they  not  done  by  Uncle  Julius  ?  You 
said  he  was  an  artist  before  he  went  away  to  India*" 

"Yes." 

"  And  clever,  too,  to  judge  by  those  sketches,  which  you  have 
never  properly  shown  me  yet,  and  will  not  let  me  have  to  copy  ; 
— very  good  they  are,  some  of  them,"  continued  Will,  with  the 
slightly  patronising  tone  of  the  younger  generation.  "  Of  course, 
he  is  too  old  to  make  an  artist  now ;  but  he  might  help  to  make 
me  one." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  mother,  and  wondered  whether  Uncle 
Julius  would  recognise,  as  his  brother  and  she  had  long  since 
begun  to  do,  the  eternal  law  of  progression,  whereby  one  genera- 
tion slips  aside,  or  is  set  aside,  and  another  takes  its  place — a  law 
righteous  and  easy  of  belief  to  happy  parents,  but  hard  to  others, 
who  have  to  drop  down  solitary  and  childless,  into  the  great  sea 
of  oblivion,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  As  she  looked  on  her 
bright,  brave  boys  growing  up  around  her,  in  whom  her  memory 
and  their  father's  would  live,  long  after  both  were  in  the  dust, 
Edna  thought  of  Julius,  and  sighed. 

"  Now,  my  little  man,  you  must  chatter  no  more,  but  be  off 
to  bed ;  for  mamma  has  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night." 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  afraid,  though  it  was  a  small  and 
already  full  house  in  which  she  had  to  make  room  for  the  wan- 
derer ;  but  the  capacity  of  people's  houses  often  corresponds  with 
that  of  their  hearts.  And  she  had  good  servants — a  good  mis- 
tress usually  has — and  helpful,  unselfish  children.  Her  eldest, 
especially,  followed  her  about  the  house,  assisting  in  her  plans 
and  arrangements  almost  as  cleverly  as  a  daughter,  and  yet  was 
so  manly,  so  wise,  so  reliable,  that  for  the  hundredth  time  his 
mother  pitied  all  women  who  had  not  a  son  like  Julius. 

Yet  when  he  and  she  sat  together  over  the  fire,  the  house 
being  silent  and  all  preparations  made,  both  for  her  temporary 
absence  and  for  her  return  with  poor  Uncle  Julius,  if  he  re- 
covered,— with  the  reaction  from  her  first  joyful  excitement  over, 
anxious  thoughts  came  into  Edna's  mind.  Was  she  right  in 
bringing  into  her  household  and  among  her  young  sons  this  man, 
who  might  be  so  changed — whose  life  for  fifteen  years  and  more 
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was  utterly  unknown  to  her,  except  that  he  had  sunk  deplorably 
from  his  former  estate  ?  When  her  eldest  son,  looking  at  her 
with  his  honest,  innocent,  boyish  eyes,  said  earnestly,  "  Now, 
mamma,  tell  me  all  about  poor  Uncle  Julius,"  Edna  trembled. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  She  knew  well,  her  anxious  life  had 
often  taught  her,  the  plain  fact  that  we  cannot  live  two  days  at 
once  ;  that  beyond  a  certain  prudent  forecasting  of  consequences, 
we  have  but  to  see  the  right  for  the  time  being,  and  act  upon  it. 

"  My  son,"  she  answered,  cautiously,  as  her  judgment 
prompted,  but  honestly,  as  mothers  ought,  who  have  their 
children's  souls  in  their  hands,  "  Uncle  Julius  has  had  a  very 
hard,  sad  life.  It  may  have  been  not  even  a  good  life.  I  do 
not  know.  But  papa  does  ;  and  he  understands  what  is  right  far 
better  than  we.  He  says  he  wishes  Uncle  Julius  to  come  home 
— he  is  so  glad  and  thankful  to  have  him  at  home.  So  of  course 
it  is  all  right.  We  can  trust  papa,  you  and  I." 

"  To  be  sure  we  can,"  said  Julius,  and  looked  his  father's  very 
image  while  he  spoke  :  so  that  Edna  had  no  further  fear  even 
for  her  darling  boy. 

It  was  little  more  than  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  Holt  Common 
was  bathed  in  the  brightest  spring  sunshine,  when  Edna  crossed 
it  under  Tommy  Fox's  guidance,  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
"  Goat  and  Compasses."  She  scarcely  looked  at  the  sweet  sights 
around  her — the  green  mosses,  the  perfumed  gorse — so  full  was 
her  heart,  trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  wondering  whether 
it  would  please  God  to  give  this  poor  wrecked  life  into  their 
hands — hers  and  Will's — to  be  made  whole  and  sound  again, 
even  in  this  world  ;  or  whether  in  His  infinite  wisdom  He  would 
take  it  to  Himself,  to  do  with  it  according  to  His  omnipotent 
will,  which  must  be  perfect,  or  it  would  not  be  omnipotent. 

There  was  a  figure  standing  at  the  ale-house  door — her  hus- 
band watching  for  her.  Edna  looked  rather  than  asked  the 
trembling  question  —  "  Is  he  alive  1 "  which  William's  smile 
answered  at  once. 

He  had  held  up  bravely  till  now,  but  when  he  found  himself 
alone  with  his  wife  he  broke  down.  Edna  took  his  head  to  her 
bosom,  and  let  him  weep  there,  almost  like  one  of  his  own  little 
children. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  mere  emotion  :  the  patient 
must  not  be  left  for  ten  minutes.  Nothing  but  constant  watch- 
ing could  save  the  life  which  flickered  like  a  dying  taper,  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  body.  Julius  might  slip  away  at  any  mo- 
ment, giving  no  sign,  as  all  the  night  through  he  had  given 
none.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  he  eveo  recognised  ius 
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brother,  though  the  pressure  ou  the  brain  produced  stupor  rather 
than  delirium. 

"  He  lies,  looking  as  quiet  as  a  baby,"  said  Will,  with  a  great 
sob.  "  I  have  cut  his  hair  and  beard  :  he  is  quite  bald.  You 
would  hardly  know  him.  I  wonder  if  he  will  know  you,  Edna  ? " 

"  Let  us  come  and  see,"  answered  Mrs.  Stedman,  as  she  laid 
aside  her  bonnet,  and  made  silently  all  her  little  arrange- 
ments for  the  long  sisterly  watch,  of  which  God  only  knew  the 
end. 

Her  husband  followed  her  with  eyes  full  of  love.  "  There  is 
nobody  to  do  this  but  you,  my  wife.  You  would  do  it,  I  knew." 
She  smiled.  "  And  I  have  made  things  as  light  for  you  as  I  can. 
Mrs.  Fox  will  take  the  night-nursing.  She  is  evidently  very 
fond  of  him — but  everybody  was  always  fond  of  Julius.  My 
poor  dear  lad  ! " 

The  strong  fraternal  love — rare  between  men,  but,  when  it 
does  happen,  the  heavenliest,  noblest  bond,  a  help  through  life, 
and  faithful  even  unto  death — shone  in  William's  eyes;  and  his 
wife  honoured  and  loved  him  for  it. 

"  Come,"  she  whispered,  u  perhaps,  please  God,  we  may  save 
him  yet.  Come  and  take  me  to  Julius's  room." 

For  another  day  and  night  the  poor  brain — worn  out  by 
misery,  and  disordered  by  the  continual  use  of  opium — lay  in  a 
torpid  condition,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  next 
change.  Then  sharp  physical  pain  supervened,  and  forced  into 
a  kind  of  semi-consciousness  the  bewildered  mind. 

The  day  he  had  spent  out  on  the  common — Tommy  Fox  after- 
wards confessed  to  having  seen  Mr.  Stone  lying  for  hours  under 
a  damp  furze-bush — brought  back  his  old  rheumatic  torments. 
He  had  over  again  the  same  illness,  rheumatic  fever,  through 
which  his  brother  had  nursed  him  twenty  years  ago.  Strangely 
enough,  this  agony  of  body  was  the  most  merciful  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  mind.  It  seemed  to  annihilate  the 
present  entirely,  and  thrust  him  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 
He  took  quite  naturally  the  presence  of  Will  and  Edna,  and 
very  soon  began  to  call  them  by  their  right  names,  and  compre- 
hend, in  a  confused  way  that  he  was  under  their  charge.  And 
in  his  total  helplessness  the  great  difficulty  which  William  had 
foreseen,  the  stopping  of  the  supplies  of  opium,  became  easier 
than  they  had  anticipated.  After  he  had  been  brought  back,  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  gates  of  the  grave,  to  some  slight  recog- 
nition of  where  he  was,  and  what  had  happened  to  him,  he 
seemed  to  wake  up  as  people  often  do  after  severe  illnesses,  with 
the  freshness  of  a  child — asking  no  questions,  but  helplessly 
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and  obediently  clinging  to  those  about  him,  till  sometimes  none 
of  his  nurses  could  look  at  him  without  tears. 

Gradually,  he  passed  out  of  sickness  into  convalescence,  began 
visibly  to  amend  in  body,  though  how  far  his  mind  was  alive  to 
the  things  around  him  it  was  difficult  to  say.  He  noticed 
nothing  much — neither  the  changes  which  Edna  had  gradually 
instituted  in  his  ragged  wardrobe,  nor  the  comforts  which  she 
gathered  around  him  in  his  homely  room.  He  spoke  little,  and 
his  whole  intelligence  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  trying  to  bear, 
as  patiently  as  he  could,  his  physical  sufferings,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  very  great.  When  at  last  Edna,  to  whose  minister- 
ing care  he  had  grown  quite  accustomed,  proposed  taking  him 
"  home,"  he  assented,  but  without  asking  the  slightest  question 
as  to  what  and  where  "  home  "  was. 

Letty,  either  as  Letty  or  as  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  he  never  once 
named. 

Indeed,  in  the  complete  absorption  of  the  time,  neither  Edna 
nor  her  husband  thought  much  about  her  themselves.  The 
near  neighbourhood  of  Holywell  Park  troubled  them  not ;  the 
place  was  half  shut  up,  the  mistress  being  away  at  Brighton. 
Thence  she  never  sent,  never  wrote  ;  at  which  they  were  neither 
surprised  nor  sorry. 

But  the  night  before  they  had  settled  to  quit  Mrs.  Fox's 
kindly  roof,  the  good  woman  brought  to  Mrs.  Stedman,  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  great  admiration,  a  note  from  the 
Hall. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  knows  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  ma'am,  but 
perhaps  you  do,  as  it  was  through  her  little  girl  I  heard  of  Dr. 
Stedman.  And  she's  a  kind  lady — a  very  kind  lady  indeed :  he 
saw  her  the  day  before  he  was  ill  Didn't  you,  sir  ] " 

Edna  interposed,  and  stopped  the  conversation,  but  her  caution 
seemed  needless.  The  sick  man  took  no  notice,  and  she  hoped 
he  had  seen  and  heard  nothing.  However  just  before  she  left 
him  for  the  night,  Julius  called  her  back. 

"  What  was  that  note  you  had  ?     From  your  sister  2  * 

"Yes." 

u  Have  you  seen  her  ? " 

"No." 

This  was  all  he  asked,  or  was  told,  though,  in  much  anxiety, 
Edna  sat  down  beside  him  for  another  half-hour.  By-and-by 
Julius  felt  feebly  for  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  there  still,  sister  Edna  1  I  like  to  have  you  beside 
me.  I  know  you  now,  and  Will,  too,  though  at  first  I  did  not. 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming,  I  have  had  so  many  queer  dreame. 
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They  all  came  out  of  that  box  which  you  never  will  let  me 
have." 

"  No,  never  again." 

"Does  Will  say  so?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  must  be  obeyed.  When  we  were  lads, 
kind  as  he  was  to  me,  Will  always  made  me  obey  him."  Julius 
smiled  faintly,  yet  more  like  his  own  smile  than  Edna  had  ever 
seen  yet.  "  Where  is  Will  to-night  ? " 

"  Gone  home,  to  get  ready  the  house  for  us  to-morrow,  you 
know.  Besides,  he  has  his  work  to  do." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  and  mine  is  all  done.  I  shirked  it  once ;  and  now, 
when  I  want  to  do  it,  I  cannot.  Why  do  you  and  Will  take  me 
home  ?  I  would  never  have  come  of  myself.  I  shall  only  be  a 
burden  upon  you.  Do  you  know,  Edna,  that  I  have  not  a  half- 
penny in  the  world  !  " 

"Yes." 

"  Except,  of  course,  my  pension  as  a  soldier — a  common  soldier, 
which  I  have  been — I  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  years  ago." 

Edna  smiled. 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  it  is  true.  You  had  better  not  take  me 
back.  I  shall  only  be  a  trouble  to  you.  Nay,  even  a  disgrace. 

Will  is  an  honest,  honourable,  prosperous  man,  while  I 

What  will  all  your  friends  say  1 " 

"We  shall  never  ask  them.  But/'  added  Will's  wife,  in 
reasoning  not  her  own,  for  her  own  failed  her,  "  it  is  just  the 
story  of  the  piece  of  silver — '  And  when  she  had  found  it,  she 
called  her  friends  and  neighbours  together,  saying,  Rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  found  the  piece  which  I  had  lost/  " 

Julius  turned  away  bitterly.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  out  of  the 
Bible.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible.  Only  " — as  if  he  feared 
he  had  hurt  her — "  I  believe  in  you.'' 

"  Thank  you,  dear."  She  often  called  him  "  dear  "  now,  in 
the  tone  she  used  to  her  own  children ;  for,  in  many  ways, 
Julius  had  grown  so  very  like  a  child.  "  And  I  believe  in  the 
Bible.  Therefore,  I  came  here  to  nurse  you,  and  keep  you  alive 
if  we  could.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  you  are  stronger,  I  mean  to 
take  you  home,  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  never  to  speak  of  the 
old  life  any  more." 

Tender  as  her  words  were,  there  was  a  certain  authority  in 
them — the  quiet  decision  which  Edna  always  showed — and 
nobody  attempted  to  gainsay. 

Julius  did  not,  but  lay  quiet,  with  his  eyelids  closed,  till  at 
length  he  suddenly  opened  them. 
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"  There  was  a  packet — letters — which  I  think  I  made  up  just 
before  I  was  ill.  Where  is  it  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Fox  found  it,  and  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed." 

"And  that  was " 

"  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. " 

"Are  you  sure  of  that  1 " 

"  Quite  sure.     Now,  go  to  sleep." 

"  One  minute," — and  Julius  lifted  himself  up,  and  caught 
Edna's  hand.  "  Tell  her — your  sister — that  for  the  child's  sake 
I  have  forgiven  her  all.  I  will  never  harm  her.  Her  daughter 
knows  nothing — never  will  know.  Say,  I  forgive  her,  and  bid 
her  good-bye  from  me." 

"  I  will,"  said  Edna  ;  and  then,  still  holding  her  hand,  Julius 
dropped  into  the  quietest  slumber  which  he  had  yet  known. 

When  alone  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Stedman  read  over  again  the 
dirty-looking  note,  which  had  lain  a  whole  day  in  the  pocket  of 
a  small  child,  one  of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken' s  Sunday  class,  by 
whom  it  had  been  sent.  Letty's  cowardice  had  followed  her  to 
the  last.  There  was  in  the  missive  neither  beginning  nor 
ending.  Nothing  that  could  identify  it  or  its  writer,  or  betray 
any  fact  that  it  was  safer  to  conceal. 

"  I  know  all,  and  was  glad  your  husband  had  been  sent  for  to 
the  poor  man,  you  and  he  being  the  proper  persons  to  manage 
the  business.  Give  him  my  best  wishes,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
get  well.  If  I  could  do  anything — but  it  is  better  not — you 
will  understand  that.  Only  if  you  like  to  come  and  talk  it  over 
with  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you*  for  I  am  quite  alone 
here,  though  I  shall  return  to  Brighton  in  *wo  days." 

Edna  closed  the  letter  with  a  heavy  sigh  ,  and  sat  long  pon- 
dering over  it,  and  how  she  should  answer  it  ;  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  under  the  circumstances,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  a  future  that  was  very  difficult  at  best,  to  go  and  see 
Letty,  as  she  asked,  in  her  own  house,  and  calmly  but  not  un- 
kindly "  talk  it  over,"  as  she  proposed,  thus  closing  for  ever  the 
grave  of  a  past  that  could  return  no  more. 

In  her  husband's  absence,  Edna  was  obliged  to  trust  to  her 
own  judgment,  and  what  she  knew  his  would  be.  He  had  said 
more  than  once,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  enter  his 
sister-in-law's  door,  nor  did  his  wife  dissent  from  this.  There  is 
a  Kmit  beyond  which  self-respect  cannot  pass  ;  and  charity  itself 
changes  its  character  when  it  becomes  the  subserviency  of  weak 
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right  to  rampant  wrong.  But  Mrs.  Stedman,  who  had  not  an 
atom  of  weakness  about  her,  or  pride  either,  felt  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  crossing,  just  once  and  no  more,  her  sister's  granr/ 
threshold;  neither  humbly  nor  scornfully,  but  with  a  kindly 
sisterly  heart.  If  she  could  do  Letty  any  good,  why,  well !  IT 
not,  still  it  was  well,  too.  They  would  both  see  clearly,  once  for 
all,  what  their  future  relations  to  one  another  were  to  be. 

So  next  morning,  before  Julius  was  well  awake,  without  saying 
anything  to  him  or  anybody,  she  started  off  across  the  common 
to  Holywell  HalL 

It  was  a  very  fine  house,  the  finest  Mrs.  Stedman  had  ever 
entered ;  for  her  busy  domestic  life,  and  narrow  means  had, 
until  lately,  kept  her  very  much  out  of  society.  She  admired 
it  extremely,  for  she  had  such  pleasure  in  anything  orderly,  fit 
and  beautiful.  Yet,  when  her  little  feet  trod  on  the  polished 
black  and  white  marble  of  the  hall,  and  followed  two  tall  liveried 
footmen  up  a  magnificent  staircase,  stately,  silent  and  chill,  her 
heart  sank  a  little,  and  she  was  glad  fate  had  not  burdened  her 
with  her  sister's  splendid  lot.  It  did  not  occur  to  her,  in  her 
utter  lack  of  self-consciousness,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  the 
probabilities  were  that  Holywell  Hall  would  have  been  as  bright 
as  Brook  Street. 

The  footman  went  before,  and  she  was  following  him  at  once 
into  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  morning-room,  when  she  heard  her 
sister's  voice  within,  and  hesitated. 

"  Stedman  is  the  name,  Wood  ? — I  don't  know — yes,  I  do 
know  the  lady.  Show  her  into  the  yellow  drawing-room.  Oh, 
she  is  here." 

Rather  awkwardly,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  came  forward,  merely 
to  shake  hands,  till,  the  servant  having  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  sister  though  not  with  much 
demonstration  of  affection. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  extremely  kind  of  you 
to  come.  You  see  I  couldn't  come  to  you — it  was  quite  an 
impossibility." 

"  Certainly." 

Then  Letty  burst  out, — 

"  Oh  !  Edna,  do  give  me  a  little  comfort.  I  have  been  so 
frightened — so  thoroughly  miserable.  This  is  indeed  a  wretched 
business." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  since  it  has  ended  so  well  in  Julius's 
recovery.  He  might  have  died.  It  was  such  a  merciful  chance 
that  your  little  girl  wrote  to  my  husband." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  assure  you  I  did  not  scold  her  at  all  for  doing 
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so.  I  was  only  too  thankful  to  get  her  safe  away,  where  she 
would  hear  no  more  of  that  dreadful  story,  or  of  him,  poor 
fellow  :  he  made  her  so  fond  of  him.  She  cried  her  eyes  out 
till  I  told  her  Dr.  Stedman  was  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
getting  well.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? " 

"Yes,  thank  God!" 

"And  nobody  here  knows  who  he  is;  but,  like  Gertrude, 
people  think  him  Mr.  Stone  ? " 

"  No, — Mr.  Stedman,"  said  Edna,  coldly.  "  My  husband  was 
not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  his  brother,  or  to  conceal  his 
relationship  to  him.  But  you  need  not  be  alarmed ;  we  have 
carefully  hidden  our  connexion  with  you.  No  one  here  has  the 
least  idea  that  you  are  my  sister." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  i "  And  then,  some  dim  notion 
striking  Letty  that  it  was  an  odd  thing  to  express  gratitude 
for,  she  added,  half  apologetically,  "  You  see,  we  are  obliged  to 
be  careful.  In  our  position  people  do  talk  of  us  so.  And  he 
was  so  violent,  so  cruel,  to  me — Julius,  I  mean.  And  there 
was  something  so  disreputable — so  dreadful — about  his  story. 
You  know  it,  of  course." 

"  No,  he  has  told  us  almost  nothing ;  and  we  are  determined 
to  inquire  nothing.  My  husband  believes  less  in  the  confession 
of  sins  than  in*  the  forsaking  of  them.  Unless  Julius  speaks 
himself,  we  shall  never  ask  him  a  single  question  about  his  past 
life." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  your  best  course ;  any  other  would  be 
BO  very  inconvenient.  I  declare,  when  I  listen  to  Gertrude's 

story but  I'll  just  repeat  it  to  you,  for  it  will  relieve  my 

mind." 

And  she  told,  accurately  enough  for  her,  Julius's  whole  sad 
tale,  which  he  had  told  to  the  child,  and  her  own  interview  with 
him,  which  had  followed  it. 

The  facts  were  all  new  to  Edna,  but  she  said  nothing ;  how 
could  she  ?  From  the  sick  bed  beside  which  she  had  watched 
so  long,  she  seemed  to  gaze  on  her  elegant  sister,  gifted  with 
everything  that  the  world  could  give ;  and  she  understood 
something  about  the  joy  in  heaven,  not  over  the  rich  and  the 
prosperous,  but  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  one 
question,  Did  he  repent?  was  all  she  ever  asked  herself,  and 
that  time  alone  could  answer. 

"  Was  it  not  dreadful  of  him  1 "  Letty  continued,  "  after  all 
these  years,  and  when  I  would  have  met  him  so  friendly,  to  try 
to  injure  me  thus  ?  Ah,  Edna,  you  don't  know  the  agony  of  a 
poor  mother  who  fears  losing  her  child's  heart." 
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"  No,"  said  Edna  ;  "  but  you  need  have  no  fear  now  ;  "  and 
then  she  delivered,  word  for  word,  the  message  Julius  had  sent. 

Letty  was  a  good  deal  touched.  ''  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !  " 
she  repeated  several  times,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  lace 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  But  why  does  he  bid  me  good-bye  ] 
Will  he  die,  do  you  think  1 " 

"  God  only  knows.  The  first  danger  is  past,  but  there  is  a 
weary  convalescence  before  him.  He  will  never  be  really  strong, 

William  says  ;  and  if  any  ill  turn  comes But  we  will  not 

forbode  evils.  I  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Ah,  you  always  did.  You  were  always  the  cheerfullest, 
bravest  girl.  I  wish  I  had  been  more  like  you." 

But  these  sudden  compunctions,  which  ended  in  nothing,  only 
made  Edna  sigh.  She  rose. 

"  I  must  go  now,  Letty.  He  will  be  waiting  for  me.  I  take 
him  home  to-day." 

"  He  ?  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  !  You  mean  poor  Julius.  I  do 
hope  he  will  recover ;  tell  him  I  said  so.  Where  are  you  taking 
him — to  Brook  Street  ?  Of  course  ;  you  have  no  other  house. 
Poor  dear  fellow,  I  am  sure  I  wish  him  well.  But  are  you  sure 
he  will  not  attempt  to  injure  me  ?  " 

Edna  smiled.  It  would  have  been  a  sarcastic  smile  once, 
when  she  was  scornful  and  young ;  now  it  was  only  sad.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  grow  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles, 
any  more.  She  only  understood,  though  it  had  been  bitter 
learning,  that  all  human  creatures  were  of  God's  handiwork,  and, 
if  He  had  patience  with  them,  so  must  she  have. 

"  And  now,  Letty,  good-bye  ;  for  I  really  must  go." 

Upon  which  Letty  eagerly  begged  her  to  stay. 

"  Why  can't  you  have  lunch  with  me,  Edna,  my  dear  ?  I 
am  so  dull,  alone  here.  And  besides,  I  should  like  to  show  you 
the  house  and  the  conservatory ;  you  were  always  fond  of 
flowers.  Ours  are  considered  very  fine,  especially  our  orchids. 
Mr.  Vanderdecken  has  paid  sixty  guineas  a-piece  for  some  of 
them." 

Edna  shook  her  head.  "I  have  no  time  for  orchids  just  at 
present."  And  then,  seeing  real  disappointment  in  her  sister's 
looks,  she  agreed  to  stay  with  her  another  half- hour. 

"  Especially  as  we  may  not  meet  again  for  some  time.  You 
must  perceive,  I  cannot  ask  you  to  Brook  Street,  and  as  for  my 
coming  here — it  is  useless.  But  we  shall  remain  sisters,  feeling 
very  kindly  to  one  another,  I  trust.  And,  Letty  dear,  if  ever 
you  are  in  trouble,  and  want  somebody  to  help  you " 

Here  she  quite  broke  down.    To  the  last  day  of  her  life  Edna 
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would  never  lose  this  sore-wounded,  ill-requited  love  for  her 
only  sister. 

Letty  kissed  her,  not  unaffectionately. 

"  Thank  you.  We  all  have  trouble,  some  time  or  other,  I 
suppose.  But  I  hope  mine  is  far  off  still.  I  am  very  comfort- 
able, and  Mr,  Vanderdecken  is  extremely  kind.  Then,  too,  I 
have  such  a  pretty  house.  Won't  you  come  and  look  at  it  1 
People  say  many  a  nobleman's  mansion  is  not  near  so  fine." 

This  was  true  ;  and  Edna's  innocent,  generous  heart  admired 
it  so  warmly,  that  her  sister's  spirits  quite  rose. 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  ours  is  a  charming  place,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  show  it  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  see  me,  and  I 
only  wish  we  could  meet  oftener,  my  dear.  But  I  suppose, 
as  you  say,  that  is  impossible." 

Edna  was  silent :  she  also  felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

"  Gertrude  will  be  disappointed  that  she  has  not  seen  you. 
She  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  aunt  Edna.  And,  perhaps,  by- 
and-by,  when  she  has  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Stone,  who  I 
shall  tell  her  is  quite  well,  and  gone  away  to  his  own  rela- 
tions  " 

" Letty,  Letty!"  broke  in  the  other,  earnestly,  "whatever 
you  tell  her,  take  care  that  it  is  the  exact  truth.  With  such  a 
child  as  Gertrude — with  any  child — straightforward  truth  is  the 
only  way.  Forgive  me — it  will  be  long  before  I  ( preach '  to 
you  again — but  I  have  no  little  girl  of  my  own;  and  Gertrude 
is  a  dear  child  !  Be  careful  with  her." 

Letty  looked  a  little  vexed.  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  to  me ;  but,  Edna,  I  will  take  care  of  her.  She  is  the 
light  of  my  eyes — the  best  little  girl  that  ever  was  born  ! 
Julius  said  he  wished  my  child  to  grow  up  a  better  woman  than 
her  mother.  Tell  him,  I  trust  she  may." 

They  had  now  passed  out  of  the  winter-garden,  with  its  over- 
powering atmosphere  of  scent,  into  the  healthy  freshness  of  the 
spring  morning — the  delicious  spring,  which  always  brought 
back  to  Edna  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and,  though  it  came 
late,  and  long  afterwards,  the  spring-time  of  her  happy  love. 
This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet,  at  scent  of  violets  and 
primroses,  and  singing  of  nest-making  birds,  every  year  it  came 
back  again  fresh  as  yesterday.  It  did  now,  when  she  thought 
of  going  home  to  her  own  blessed  home,  from  which,  in  all  her 
married  life,  she  had  never  been  absent  so  long. 

"I  must  begone,  indeed.  I  have  not  another  moment  to 
spare." 

"  Stay,"  said  Letty,  hesitating.     "  What  hour  do  you  go  to 
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the  station  1  Let  me  send  my  carriage  to  take  you — it  would 
be  easier  than  a  fly — and — I  should  rather  like  to  do  it." 

But  Edna  declined.  Kindly  as  she  felt  towards  her  sister,  to 
accept  favours  from  her  was  impossible. 

"  Ah,  well,  perhaps  you  know  best.  Julius  might  not  have 
liked  it ;  and,  after  all.  it  might  have  looked  a  little  peculiar. 
So  good-bye,  Edna.  Remember  me  kindly  to  all  at  home." 

So  the  sisters  parted,  indefinitely,  without  hinting  at  any 
future  meeting.  They  were  so  different  in  themselves,  and 
their  lives  had  grown  so  wide  apart,  that  much  personal 
association  would  have  been  worse  than  foolish — fatal.  It  was 
far  best  that  each  should  go  her  own  way,  until,  or  unless,  the 
infinite  chances  and  changes  of  this  world  should  bring  about  a 
future  which  now  seemed  impossible — as  impossible  as  that  the 
dead  should  come  to  life  again,  and  the  lost  be  found.  Yet  this 
had  been. 

As  Edna  crossed  the  park,  her  heart  lightened  almost  into 
mirth  by  the  gladness  of  the  glad  spring  morning,  and  thought 
of  Julius,  whom  she  was  this  day  taking  home,  with  a  wonder- 
ing thankfulness  almost  equal  to  that  with  which  the  sisters  of 
Bethany  took  home  their  brother  Lazarus, — it  seemed  to  her  as 
if,  unto  Infinite  Mercy,  nothing  were  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHEN  his  sister-in-law  entered  his  room,  Julius  was  already 
up  and  dressed,  in  the  clothes  to  which  they  had  gradually 
accustomed  him — Edna  having  spirited  away  the  old  regimentals, 
with  everything  that  could  remind  him  of  his  former  life.  To 
put  it  all  behind  him,  and  help  him  to  begin  anew,  so  far  as 
there  was  any  new  life  left  in  him,  was  their  grand  aim ;  and, 
so  far,  they  had  succeeded. 

"  Doesn't  he  look  a  sweet,  dear  fellow,  ma'am,  and  not  so  very 
ill,  after  all  ? "  said  Mrs.  Fox,  who  had  hovered  about  him  the 
last  day  or  two  with  a  tenderness  indescribable. 

Julius  took  the  old  woman's  hand — her  rough  working  hand 
— and  kissed  it  with  something  of  his  old  chivalrous  air,  which 
had  made  him,  even  under  his  rags  and  tatters,  still  so  com- 
pletely, often  so  painfully,  "  the  gentleman." 

"  It's  all  owing  to  you,  and  my  sister  there,  that  the  '  dear 
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fellow'  is  not  underground  now.  Off  with  you,  Mrs.  Fox,  and 
cook  my  last  dinner  for  me  in  your  own  perfect  style.  I'm  so 
hungry." 

"  Bless  you  for  that,  my  dear  Mr.  Stedman,"  said  the  good 
landlady  as  she  hurried  away,  and  then  Julius  turned  to  Edna 
with  a  keen  inquiry. 

"  You  were  out  this  morning.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

She  never  thought  of  answering  other  than  the  direct 
truth. 

"  I  have  been  across  the  park,  to  see  my  sister.  I  wanted  to 
bid  her  good-bye  before  leaving  this  place,  as  she  and  I  are  not 
likely  to  meet  again  soon." 

"  You  do  not  often  meet  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  give  her  my  message  ?  " 

"Word for  word." 

These  were  the  sole  questions  he  asked ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
only  time  he  mentioned  Letty.  Nay,  when,  on  their  way  to 
the  station,  they  met  her  carriage,  and,  to  Edna's  utter  amaze- 
ment, Mrs.  Vanderdecken  bent  forward  to  bow  and  smile — 
altogether  the  courteous  and  stately  Mrs.  Vanderdecken — 
Julius  returned  the  salute  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  other 
lady,  and  then  leaned  back,  taking  no  more  notice  of  her  than 
if  she  had  been  a  stranger. 

But  he  did  take  notice,  in  a  way  that  to  Edna  was  infinitely 
pathetic,  of  everything  around  them  in  the  outside  world,  which 
seemed  as  fresh  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  He 
examined,  with  that  keen,  artistic  eye  of  his,  every  bit  of  land- 
scape that  Edna  pointed  out  to  amuse  him  ;  saw  the  primroses 
peeping  through  the  roadside  coppices,  and  the  merry  little 
birds  flitting  in  and  out — nest-building — among  the  hedges  as 
they  passed.  And  though,  when  they  reached  the  railway,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  a  little  from  the  sight  of  human  beings,  and 
entreated  that  they  might  have  a  carriage  all  to  themselves, 
still  there  was  no  morbid  misery  in  his  aspect,  and  no  bitterness 
in  his  words.  He  seemed  weak  and  weary — that  was  all.  Only 
sometimes,  in  words  he  let  fall — for  he  did  not  express  it 
directly — there  was  the  sad  longing  for  rest,  mingled  with  what 
seemed  an  unconscious  echo  of  the  Psalmist's  cry,  "  Oh,  spare 
me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence, 
and  be  no  more  seen." 

At  the  London  terminus  William  met  them,  and  almost 
without  saying  a  word — he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  speak — - 
half  led.  half  carried  his  brother  to  his  carriage. 
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"  This  is  your  own  brougham,  I  see.  You  are  a  prosperous 
man  now,  Will,"  said  Julius,  feebly  smiling. 

And  then  he  lay  back  exhausted,  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  was  passing,  till  Edna  thought  that  his  "  going  hence " 
was  a  possibility  by  no  means  far  off.  Still,  if  he  died,  he 
would  die  at  home. 

Home  !  A  little,  little  word — only  four  letters — a  thing  easy 
to  be  had,  and  yet  some  never  have  it — never  know  what  it 
means,  in  all  their  lives. 

Some  do  not  care  for  it,  either  ;  Edna  had  once  thought  that 
Julius  did  not — but  she  changed  her  opinion  now. 

When  they  brought  him,  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  the 
large  upper  chamber,  once  the  twins'  nursery,  but  from  which 
they  had  delightedly  retired,  on  promotion,  in  favour  of  Uncle 
Julius — he  looked  round  the  room  with  a  strange,  sad,  wonder- 
ing air. 

"  How  pretty  ! "  he  said  ;  and  then,  "  How  comfortable  !  " 

It  was  both — having  been  arranged,  half  as  a  bed-room,  half 
as  a  sitting-room,  with  all  the  skill  that  his  sister  could  devise, 
and  his  brother  carry  out.  But,  as  the  sick  man  sank  into  the 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  drew  close  to  the  blaze — shivering, 
though  it  was  May — Edna  and  William  turned  away,  almost 
ready  to  weep.  For  he  looked  so  frail,  so  feeble — as  if,  let  them 
kill  the  fatted  calf,  and  bring  the  purple  robe  as  they  would — 
the  festive  food  might  drop  untasted  from  his  lips,  and  the 
raiment  of  welcome  be  used  only  to  wrap  the  pale  limbs  of  the 
dead. 

Things  seemed  dreary  enough  for  some  hours.  The  first  ex- 
citement of  his  journey  over — the  first  pleasure  of  finding  himself 
in  a  real  home — his  brother's  home,  with  all  the  old  comforts 
about  him,  and  above  all  the  love  that  makes  comforts  quite 
secondary  things — Julius  broke  down.  With  a  great  and  bitter 
cry  about  his  own  "  unworthiness,"  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  sank  into  a  paroxysm  of  despair. 

"  It  is  no  use  —  it  is  all  of  no  use.  I  am  like  that  wreck  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  we  used  to  watch  —  do  you  remember, 
Edna  1  how  they  tried  and  tried  to  save  it,  but  could  not.  You 
cannot.  This  poor,  ruined,  wasted  life  of  mine — you  had  better 
let  it  go  down." 

"  No,'/  said  Will.     "  No,  we'll  never  let  it  go  down." 

"Ancf  that  wreck  was  not  a  wreck  after  all,  Julius,"  said 
Edna,  cheerfully.  "After  months  of  labour,  they  got  her  safe 
off,  and  now  she  goes  sailing  over  the  seas  as  bravely  as 
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"Does  she  really?"  said  Julius,  with  a  strange  superstitious 
feeling  that  brightened  him  in  spite  of  himself  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes ;  for  I  saw  her  name  in  the  '  shipping  intelligence '  only 
two  months  ago.  She  has  ceased  to  be  A  1,  of  course,  by  this 
time  ;  but  she  is  a  capital  ship  still,  and  sails  steadily  between 
here  and  America." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? "  cried  Julius,  rousing  himself  with  a 
childish  interest.  But  the  momentary  brightness  soon  faded, 
and  he  fell  back  into  his  former  depression. 

Will  signed  to  his  wife  to  go,  and  joined  her  a  minute  after- 
wards on  the  stair-head. 

"  Oh,  husband,  this  is  very  hard  !  " 

"  No ;  I  expected  it.  We  must  have  patience.  The  evil  of 
years  is  not  conquered  in  a  day." 

"  But  have  you  any  hope  1 " 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  And,  then,  we  know,  an- 
other and  a  safer  Hope  begins.  I  should  not  lose  it,  I  trust, 
even  if  after  all  our  care  He  took  Julius  out  of  our  hands,  and 
said,  '  Give  Me  thy  brother.' " 

William  was  deeply  aifected  ;  but  still,  his  wife  saw,  he  was 
determined  not  to  yield  to  despair.  She  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck 

"  Yes ;  we'll  hope  still,  and  strive  on,  to  the  last.  And  how- 
ever it  ends,  you  have  still  me  and  the  children." 

She  went  downstairs  and  collected  round  her  her  eager  little 
flock,  whom  their  eldest  brother  had  cleverly  contrived  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  now.  She  tried  to  sun  herself  in  their  merry, 
loving  faces,  unseen  for  so  long ;  to  hear  all  their  history  since 
she  was  away ;  and  answer,  so  far  as  she  thought  it  well,  their 
endless  questions  about  her  own.  But  in  the  midst  of  them  all, 
half  her  heart  went  back  to  the  lonely,  childless  man  upstairs, 
whose  blighted  life  contrasted  so  bitterly  with  her  own  full  har- 
vest of  content.  And  when  she  looked  round  on  her  five  boys, 
and  thought — what  if  it  were  one  day  with  any  of  them  as  with 
Julius,  when  there  was  no  father's  house  to  come  to,  no  mother's 
bosom  to  shelter  in  ?  She  grew  almost  sick  with  fear  and  sad 
prevision  till  William  appeared.  It  was  the  blessedness  of  Edna's 
life  that  strength,  comfort,  and  peace,  always  came  to  her  with 
the  sight  of  her  husband. 

"  How  is  he  1 " 

"  He  is  asleep,"  said  Will.  "  And  now  let  me  come  and  sit  in 
my  old  place  ;  let  all  go  on  as  usual." 

Taking  up  his  newspaper,  he  pretended  to  read,  but  soon 
stopped  to  possess  himself  of  his  wife's  hand — the  small  soft" 
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hand,  lovefy  still,  though,  like  herself,  it  was  fading  a  little — 
changing  into  that  sweet  decline  which  is  scarcely  like  growing  old. 

"  Oh,  how  delicious  it  is  to  have  you  at  home  !  How  different 
the  house  looks,  boys,  now  your  mother  is  come  back ! " 

"  If  she  had  stayed  much  longer,77  said  Robert,  indignantly, 
"  I  think  we  should  have  gone  and  fetched  her  back — from  Uncle 
Julius  or  anybody.  If  she  ever  goes  away  again " 

"  Nay,  I  shall  never  go  away  again.     Never,  I  hope,  till " 

But  when  the  mother  saw  the  bright  faces  all  fixed  on  hers, 
and  looking  to  her  for  their  very  light  of  life,  her  heart  failed 
her  ;  she  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

Soon  all  the  evening  routine  went  on  as  usual,  broken  only  by 
those  bursts  of  family  fun,  so  small  in  repetition,  so  great  in 
enjoyment ;  foolish  family  jokes,  which  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
call afterwards,  when  scattered  far  and  wide,  as  having  been  the 
best  jokes  in  the  world.  Gradually  the  troubled  elders  were 
won,  too,  from  their  cares,  and  relaxed  into  the  pleasure  of  their 
children.  The  mirth  was  at  its  loudest — the  boys  laughing  so 
that  Edna  could  hardly  hear  herself  speak — when  the  door 
opened,  and  there  stood,  in  front  of  his  brother's  bright  hearth 
and  circle  of  happy  children,  Uncle  Julius. 

He  was  so  pale,  so  haggard,  his  eyes  so  sad  and  wild,  that  the 
little  twins  gave  a  scream  ;  and  even  Will,  who  was  a  boy  given 
to  poetic  imaginings,  shrunk  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Julius  saw  this — saw  them  all.  In  a  moment  the  door  would 
have  been  shut  again,  and  the  apparition  vanished ;  but  Dr. 
Stedman  darted  forward,  caught  him,  and  brought  him  in. 

"  No,  no  !  Let  me  go  back  again.  Never  mind  me,  Will.  I 
am  used  to  be  alone." 

And  even  when  he  was  coaxed  forward,  and  seated  in  his 
brother's  own  comfortable  easy  chair,  he  shrank  and  shivered 
like  a  person  who  has  so  long  been  out  in  the  dark  and  cold  that 
the  light  only  dazzles  him,  and  reviving  warmth  gives  actual 
pain. 

"  Indeed  111  not  intrude,"  he  said  nervously  to  Edna.  "  You 
are  all  so  merry  here.  I  can  go  up  to  my  room  again.  I  only 
came  down  because  I  was  so  restless — so  restless  !  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  you  all." 

"  And  here  we  all  are  ;  and  every  one  of  us  is  delighted  to  see 
Uncle  Julius,"  said  the  mother,  in  her  cheerfullest  and  most 
e very-day  tone.  "  Boys,  come  here,  and  let  me  exhibit  you  to 
your  uncle." 

Somewhat  shyly,  for  they  owned  afterwards  he  was  quite 
different  to  what  they  had  expected — not  at  all  their  hero  of 
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romance,  the  ideal  "  uncle  from  India  " — the  lads  came  forward, 
one  by  one.  He  shook  hands  with  them,  timidly — as  afraid  of 
them  as  they  of  him  ;  and  tried,  with  a  great  effort,  to  distin- 
guish their  ages,  and  learn  to  call  them  by  their  right  Christian 
names.  But  his  mind  seemed  feeble  and  confused,  and  very 
soon  his  interest  in  them  flagged,  his  eyes  grew  dull  and  heavy, 
and  he  looked  piteously  at  his  brother,  as  if  for  protection  against 
this  new,  old,  dreadful  world. 

"  It  is  all  so  strange,  Will ;  I  can't  understand  it." 

"  Don't  try  to  understand  it,  dear  old  boy.  Everything  will 
come  right  presently.  Sit  still  here,  and  we  will  go  on  just 
as  if  you  were  not  present.  You  will  get  accustomed  to  us 
soon." 

"  Shall  I  ?  But  no  matter ;  it's  not  for  long — I  hope  not 
for  long."  And  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  apprehension, 
he  called  his  brother  back,  and  whispered  hurriedly,  "  What  do 
they  know  about  me — all  these  lads  1  Are  you  not  afraid  to 
bring  me  among  your  sons  ? " 

Will  smiled. 

"  I  might  harm  them,  you  know.  At  any  rate  they  will  be 
ashamed  of  me,  and  so  will  you.  Do  you  remember  " — half  his 
talk  now  consisted  of  his  pathetic  "  do  you  remember  " — "  that 
picture  I  sat  for,  '  In  another  man's  garden  ? '  you  laughed  at  it 
then ;  but  it  has  all  come  true.  The  poor  vagabond,  looking 
on  at  his  brother  s  happiness  :  it's  just  like  me  now  j  isn't  it, 
Edna  ?  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  little  sister.  I  did 
not  see  you  were  crying."  He  held  out  his  hand  and  pressed 
hers  tenderly. 

"  Behave  better,  then,  brother  Julius,  or  I'll  not  be  good  to 
you  any  more.  And  talking  of  pictures,  I  think  you  will  not 
be  the  only  artist  in  the  family.  Will,  my  son,  come  over  here 
and  show  your  drawings  to  your  uncle." 

This  was  a  grand  stroke  of  policy  on  Edna's  part.  Julius 
roused  himself,  like  a  dying  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  examined  keenly,  first  the  sketches,  and  then  the 
face  of  his  young  nephew,  so  curiously  like  his  own. 

"  Sixteen  are  you,  my  boy  1  I  was  sixteen  once,  and  people 
called  me  clever,  and  said  I.  should  make  a  great  painter  some 
day.  But  they  were  mistaken,  you  see.  Ah  me  ! " 

He  leant  back  with  a  groan ;  and  that  sharp  agony,  perhaps 
the  sharpest  next  to  actual  guilt  that  any  man  can  know,  the 
remorse  over  a  wasted  life,  came  over  him  heavy  and  sore. 

Edna  was  sending  her  son  away ;  but  the  next  moment,  in 
CK?  of  hi  a  strange,  fitful  fluctuations,  Julius  looked  up. 
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"  Don't  disappoint  the  boy,  if,  as  you  said,  he  wants  me  to 
look  over  his  drawings.  Give  me  them  again." 

They  were  very  good  for  so  young  a  draughtsman,  and  well 
chosen,  being  chiefly  copied  from  the  grand  old  Elgin  marbles. 
As  he  turned  them  over,  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  began  to 
glow. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  well  done,  and  this — all,  except  the  arm.  But 
that  bit  of  foreshortening  is  difficult.  1  remember  how  it 
bothered  me  when  I  drewr  it  at  the  Academy.  It  was  my  best 
drawing,  though ;  but  I  think  yours  is  better  still." 

And  he  regarded,  with  his  observant  artist-eye,  but  also  with 
a  sad,  half-tender  interest,  the  little  fellow,  who,  his  face  hot 
with  happy  blushes,  ku^lt  at  his  side  ;  then  put  his  hand  on 
his  nephew's  shoulder. 

"  Anything  more  to  show  me,  my  boy  ?  Anything  of  your 
very  own  1 " 

Shyly  enough,  young  Will  drew  from  the  rery  bottom  of  his 
portfolio  a  page  of  heads,  which  when  his  mother  saw,  she 
wished  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  it  was  too  late. 

Uncle  Julius  started.     "  What  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  Aunt  Letty.  I  try  to  draw  her  over  and  over  again 
from  memory  :  but  I  can't  succeed.  She  has  the  loveliest  face 
in  all  the  world,"  added  the  boy,  growing  quite  excited.  u  Did 
you  ever  see  her  ] " 

Edna's  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her." 

''  And  do  you  think  that  you  could  draw  her  1  From 
memory  1  You  might.  No  one  who  had  once  seen  Aunt 
Letty  could  ever  forget  her.'* 

"Nc," 

With  a  calmness  that  alnjost  startled  Edna — only  she  had 
ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything  now — Julius  took  up  a 
crayon,  and  eyed  it  tenderly  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  can  use  this.  It  is  years  since  I  have 
touched  a  pencil — years." 

"  Please  try,"  entreated  Will,  creeping  up  to  his  uncle,  as  if 
he  had  an  espocial  property  in  him.  Truly,  if  the  younger 
generations  sometimes  "  push  us  from  our  stools,"  they  have 
likewise  a  wonderful  power  of  soothing,  and  can  often  heal  over 
the  pasty  which  they  in  their  innocence  annul  and  ignore. 

The  five  boys  all  crowded  round,  watching,  with  different 
degrees  of  curiosity,  the  beautiful  face  growing  under  Uncle 
Julius's  hand,  which,  in  the  eagerness  of  its  long- forsaken 
labour,  gradually  became  firm  and  bold.  It  seemerl  as  if  tha 
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artist's  pure  delight  in  work  for  work's  sake  were  faintly  dawn- 
ing in  him  again.  When  the  sketch  was  done,  he  held  it  at 
arm's  length,  critically  yet  tenderly.  It  was  Aunt  Letty — 
feature  by  feature,  as  the  boys  at  once  exclaimed.  Only,  not 
Aunt  Letty  as  she  looked  now.  It  was  the  face,  young  and 
fresh  and  sweet,  of  lovely  Letty  Kenderdine. 

"  Yes  ;  that  will  do,  1  think,"  said  Uncle  Julius,  holding  it  at 
arm's  length,  and  looking  at  it.  "  As  you  say,  my  boy,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  face  in  all  the  world — but  only  a  face.  I  have 
drawn  it  many  times :  now,  I  shall  never  draw  it  any  more. 
Put  it  away.'* 

Will  obeyed,  but  shortly  afterwards  came  and  settled  himself 
beside  his  uncle,  to  whom  from  that  hour  he  attached  himself 
with  a  devotedness  that  nothing  ever  altered,  though  it  was 
long  before  it  was  either  noticed  or  returned. 

Yet,  until  the  children  went  to  bed,  Uncle  Julius  roused  him- 
self from  time  to  time  out  of  his  drowsy  weakness  and  sad  pre- 
occupation, to  observe  them  a  little,  with  a  half-inquisitive, 
half- melancholy  curiosity,  as  if  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery  of 
these  young  lives,  which  had  been  growing  up,  as  it  were,  on 
the  ruins  of  his  own,  and  to  trace  in  the  new  faces  glimpses  of 
the  old  familiar  ones — now  fading,  fast  fading,  as  we  all  do  fade. 

"  Five  sons !  five  hostages  to  fortune,  as  people  say.  Will, 
your  name  is  not  likely  to  cease  out  of  the  earth." 

"  Our  name,  Julius,"  said  Will,  tenderly. 

"  Fine  fellows  they  are,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  and  their  mother 
are  very  proud  of  them  ;  but  I  thought — somebody  must  have 
told  me,  only  my  memory  is  so  bad  now — there  was  a  little 
girl  too.  Edna,  I  should  have  liked  so  much  a  little  girl  of 
yours." 

William  touched  his  brother  on  the  arm  to  enjoin  silence,  and 
glanced  uneasily  at  his  wife.  But  Edna  had  heard. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  but  quite  calmly, — 
"  yes,  I  had  a  little  girl  once,  but  God  took  her.  I  have  learned 
now  to  be  happy  in  my  boys." 

Julius  looked  intently  at  his  sister-in-law,  as  she  sat  there, 
wife  and  mother,  fulfilling  all  her  duties,  and  rejoicing  in  all  her 
joys  ;  and  saw  something  in  her  face  which  he  had  never  noticed 
before,  which  showed  that  she,  too,  had  known  sorrow,  and 
been  taught  the  hard  lesson  that  we  all  have  to  learn  soon  or 
late,  in  one  form  or  other — to  be  content,  not  only  with  what  is 
given,  but  with  what  is  taken  away.  And  the  solitary,  broken- 
down  man,  who  had  suffered  so  much,  but  whose  suffering  was 
always  in  and  for  himself,  recognised,  probably  for  the  first 
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time  in  his  life,  but  with  a  force  the  effect  of  which  was  never 
afterwards  obliterated,  that  there  might  be  griefs  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and  in  which  he  had  never  attempted  to  sympa- 
thise, yet  which  were  in  reality  as  sharp  as,  or  sharper  than,  his 
own. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

IT  might  have  been  best,  according  to  poetical  justice,  and 
certainly  as  to  tragical  effect,  that  Julius  Stedman  should  die — 
die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  the  arms  of  his  brother  and 
sister,  leaving  to  them  a  perpetual  regret,  and  to  his  faithless 
Letty  a  perpetual  punishment.  But  Heaven's  justice  is  not 
always  "  poetical,"  and  Heaven's  mercy  is  above  all.  Sometimes 
— most  often — it  is  shown  in  that  blessed  death  which  alone 
can  retrieve  all  things,  give  to  the  wanderer  home  and  the 
weary  rest ;  but  in  this  present  case  it  was  not  so. 

Julias  did  not  die.  In  spite  of  his  own  prognostications  and 
his  brother's  still  more  serious  fears,  he  began  to  amend  ;  very 
slowly  at  first,  with  many  retrogressions,  still  it  was  an  amend- 
ment. The  must  fatal  element  of  destruction  in  his  career,  his 
opium-eating,  had  not,  happily,  been  of  sufficiently  long  standing 
to  be  incurable,  and  after  his  illness  he  conceived  a  horror  of  it, 
and  never  touched  it  more.  Nevertheless,  his  constitution  was 
so  shaken  that,  in  all  human  probability,  nothing  except  his 
brother's  great  medical  skill,  in  addition  to  constant  watching, 
could  have  saved  him  ;  but  he  was  saved.  At  least  he  was 
gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  convalescence  —  a  sort  of 
moonlight  existence,  compared  to  the  full  day  of  health  and 
strength — yet  calm  and  quiet  enough,  so  as  to  make  his  life 
bearable  to  himself,  and,  by-and-by,  no  very  great  burden  upon 
other  people — a  condition  which  would  have  been  to  him  ten 
times  worse  than  death. 

Whether  he  will  have  a  long  life  is  doubtful.  Probably  not ; 
for,  at  best,  his  was  a  temperament  in  which  the  sword  early 
wears  out  the  scabbard.  By  fifty  Julius  Stedman  will  be  quite 
an  old  man  ;  as,  indeed,  he  often  looks  now.  But  the  value  of 
life  consists  not  in  its  length ;  and  his  is  now  as  full  as  it  used 
to  be  empty. 
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He  still  lives,  nominally,  in  his  brother's  house,  though  he  is 
frequently  absent  from  it,  for  he  hates  London,  and  enjoys,  with 
all  his  heart,  the  little  cottage  at  Sevenoaks,  which,  though 
silently  given  up  for  one  summer — Julius  never  learnt  why — 
was  taken  the  next,  bought  by  Dr.  Stedman,  and  presented 
formally  to  his  wife,  to  be  a  perpetual  delight  unto  her  and  all 
the  family. 

There,  in  the  deep  peace  of  country  life,  Julius  spends  his 
days,  mostly  all  the  year  round,  keeping  house  in  the  absence 
of  his  brother  and  sister  ;  and  painting  a  good  deal,  though  not 
at  his  former  large  subjects.  Like  many  other  people,  as  he 
grew  older,  he  grew  much  simpler  in  his  tastes — humbler,  too, 
and  doubtful  of  his  own  powers  ;  so  that  he  contents  himself 
with  sitting  at  the  feet  of  gentle  Mother  Nature,  and  repro- 
ducing her  in  lovely  little  "bits,"  which  people  call  pre- 
Raffaelite — pictures  which,  unpretending  as  they  are,  have  such 
a  reality,  and  often  such  a  deep  pathos  about  them,  that  they 
are  always  admired,  and,  moreover,  sold — a  circumstance  of  no 
slight  importance  to  the  artist,  since  as  long  as  a  fragment  of 
health  and  life  remained  in  him,  Julius  would  have  been  far  too 
honest  and  honourable  to  s'iibsibi  upon  another  man's  bounty, 
even  though  that  man  were  his  own  brother. 

As  it  is,  he  earns  quite  enough  money  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  moderate  way,  which  is  all  he  cares  for  now,  for  his  ambition 
has  long  died  out,  and  his  extremely  precarious  health  will 
always  prevent  his  working  as  hard  as  those  must  work  who 
would  attain  eminence  in  anything.  He  himself  will  never 
become  a  great  artist — he  knows  that — but  he  is  bent  upon 
making  one  of  his  nephew  Will. 

There  are  few  things  more  touching,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  ennobling,  than  the  intense  devotion  of  a  young  man  to 
an  elder  one  ;  and  Will  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  a  pas- 
sionate extent — which  his  father  and  mother,  though  not  a  bit 
jealous,  are  sometimes  half  frightened  at — to  his  uncle  Julius. 
The  two  are  constantly  together,  and  have  been,  ever  since  Dr. 
Stedman,  for  both  their  sakes,  and  at  their  earnest  entreaty, 
allowed  his  son  to  begin,  regularly  and  decisively,  the  career  of 
an  artist.  So  Uncle  Julius  and  his  nephew  are  sworn  companions, 
delighting  in  one  another's  society,  and  bound  together  by  a  tie 
as  close  as  that  of  brothers,  and  as  reverently  tender  as  that 
between  father  and  son.  In  his  great  love  for  the  boy,  and  his 
eager  anticipations  of  Will's  future,  Julius  Stedman  has  a  life 
neither  forlorn  nor  unhappy,  for  he  has  learned  to  place  his 
happiness  on  something  out  of  himself — to  help  to  win  for 
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another  the  fame  that  can  never  be  his  own.  When  he  looks  at 
young  Will,  and  hears  him  praised  on  every  hand,  he  feels  that 
his  own  name  will  not  be  quite  blotted  out,  nor  his  memory 
forgotten  upon  earth,  even  though  he  should  die  an  old  bachelor, 
wifeless  and  childless. 

He  has  never  again  seen  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  She  lives  still 
at  Holy  well  Hall,  in  great  honour  and  undiminished  wealth, 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree  ;  except  that — poor  woman  ! — 
she  cannot  fairly  be  likened  to  {t  the  wicked."  She  is  not  wicked, 
only  weak.  Her  little  daughter  loves  her  dearly,  and  has  un- 
limited influence  over  her ;  so  that  Gertrude  has  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  leave  to  visit  Aunt  Edna  whenever  she  chooses — 
at  whose  house,  of  course,  she  meets  Uncle  Julius,  in  whom  she 
was  quick  enough  at  once  to  recognise  her  friend  Mr.  Stone. 
But  Gertrude  has  tact  and  delicacy  enough  not  to  take  notice  of 
this,  except  confidentially  to  her  Aunt  Edna.  Nor  does  JuliuF 
Stedman  take  much  notice  of  her  :  but  Julius  the  younger  does, 
showing  as  fatal  a  predilection  for  her  sweet  little  plain  face,  so 
loving  and  sensible,  kind  and  true,  as  his  uncle  did  for  her 
mother's.  This  new  little  romance  may,  alas  !  cause  mischief 
some  time,  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  dislike  the  idea  of  cousins 
marrying  :  still,  they  will  never  imagine  themselves  wiser  than 
Providence,  but  if  any  serious  attachment  should  occur,  will 
leave  their  children's  choice  in  their  own  hands. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  herself  never  comes  to  visit  her  sister. 
That  sad  cowardliness,  that  weak  shrinking  from  all  things 
difficult  or  painful,  which  had  been  the  bane  of  her  life — nay, 
of  more  lives  than  her  own — haunts  her  still.  Yet  poor  Letty 
has  her  good  points,  growing  better  as  she  grows  older,  through 
the  influence  of  her  child.  She  is  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness 
that  does  not  give  her  very  much  trouble  ;  and  she  is  not  a  bad 
wife  to  her  disagreeable  old  husband,  who  leads  her  anything 
but  an  easy  life.  There  is  many  a  small  skeleton  hid  in  the 
cupboard  at  Holy  well  Hall,  but  outside  her  home  she  enjoys  a 
good  deal  both  of  pleasantness  and  popularity,  being  a  very 
important  person  in  her  neighbourhood,  where  everybody  agrees 
that  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  is  not  only  the  handsomest,  but  the 
most  charming,  of  middle-aged  women. 

Everybody  does  not  say  that  of  her  sister,  by  any  means ; 
for  Mrs.  Stedman  is  one  of  those  women  who  live  so  entirely 
within  their  own  family,  that  beyond  it  they  are  little  known, 
and  not  half  appreciated.  But  those  who  really  do  know  her, 
love  her ;  and  those  who  know  her  best,  love  her  most  c{ 
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She  and  her  husband  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  at  least 
only  beginning  to  descend  the  bro\y  of  the  hill  which  their 
children  are  climbing  so  fast.  All  good  children — diligent, 
upright,  affectionate,  honourable  :  no  "  black  sheep "  has  yet 
been  found  in  that  happy  little  flock,  out  of  which  the  only  one 
lost  is  the  little  one — not  lost,  but  gone  before.  Very  few 
families  can  say  as  much ;  but  then  very  few  are  blessed  with 
such  parents  as  William  and  Edna. 

They  have,  to  all  appearance,  half  their  life's  work,  and  enjoy- 
ment too,  still  before  them, — but  who  can  tell  1  However,  they 
have  learnt  not  to  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  for  their  hearts 
stand  fast,  trusting  in  one  another,  and  in  the  Lord.  Only 
sometimes  when  they  feel — this  husband  and  wife — how  very 
olose  they  have  grown  together,  and  how  impossible  it  is  even 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  being  apart,  a  vague  dread  comes  over 
them,  followed  by  an  unspoken  prayer. 

Such  an  one  was  in  Edna's  eyes,  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
when  she  looked  up  at  her  husband,  and  silently  pointed  out  an 
obituary  notice  in  The  Times  : — 

"Died,  Isaac  Marchmont,  Esq.,  Merchant,  aged  84;  and,  two 
days  afterwards,  aged  80,  Elizabeth  Lilias,  his  wife." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  ask^d  Uncle  Julius ;  and  they  passed  round 
the  newspaper  to  him  without  a  word. 

"  One  can  hardly  be  sorry,"  said  Edna  at  last  "  They  had 
such  a  long  life  together,  and,  except  for  the  loss  of  dear  Lily, 
it  was  a  very  happy  life.  I  used  sometimes  to  fancy,  almost  as 
happy  as  our  own.  And  this,"  she  added  softly,  as  her  hand 
sought  her  husband's,  "  this — their  dying  within  two  days  of  one 
another — seems  to  me  the  happiest  lot  of  all." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  William  Stedman. 

Julius  turned,  and  suddenly  regarded  his  brother  and  sister 
with  those  wonderful  dark  eyes  of  his — very  quiet  eyes  now,  for 
the  fire  of  passion  had  all  burnt  out  of  them — a  little  sad  at 
times,  though  not  painfully  so, — but  bright  with  a  strange, 
far-away  look,  such  as  those  have  to  whom  life  has  been 
such  sharp  suffering,  that  even  in  their  most  restful  seasons 
the  other  world  seems  sweeter  and  nearer  than  this  one.  He 
seemed  to  understand  what  they  were  talking  about  —  he 
understood  so  many  things  n^**— griefs  which  he  himself  had 
never  known,  and  joys  in  which  he  could  never  more  have 
any  part. 

"Will  and  Edna,"  whispered  he  affectionately,  "I  think  I 
guess  what  you  mean.  You  would  like  to  'go  to  heaven,' 
as  the  child  said,  together ;  I  go  alone.  But  we  shaP  ill  meet 
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there.     I  believe  that  now.     May  God  give  you  your  hearts' 
desire ! " 

He  rose,  and  leaning  a  moment  on  Will's  shoulder  as  he  passed 
him,  kissed  Edna,  and  went  away  upstairs  to  his  own  peaceful, 
solitary  room. 


THE    END. 
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book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fao. 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
tie  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags."— Sunday  Times. 

"  'The -Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."— Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  G-rettou  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  tba  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— The  Times 

"  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  wor« 
is  engaging,  because  real"— Athenasum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax* 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."— Morning  Post 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVAEEE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
und  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDEED  FIEES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and 
•The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 

"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good."— Athenseum. 
"This  ia  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel"— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  EOMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM;  OE,  NAEEATIVES, 

SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FEOM  COUETS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories."— John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn."— Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA   KAVANAGH. 

'"Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

" '  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
novel"— Daily  News. 


XXII.— STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  wense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— Morning  Post. 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and"  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 


XXIIL— GEANDMOTHEE'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— Athenceum. 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTOES. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaff re- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book."— Athenaeum. 


XXV.— NO    CHUECH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study."— Athenaeum. 
41  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTEESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

11 A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. "—Athenaeum. 
44  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told."— Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

41 '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel"— Times. 

"  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— Daily  Neva. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISEEABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Lea  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it' as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S  HISTOEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
•Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it."— The  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWAED  IEVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

44  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

44  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  4Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  »f  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Athenaeum, 

" '  St.  Olave's '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded."— Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
4  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour. "—Post. 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own."— T 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \&$t"— Athenaeum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  4  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes"  is,  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenaeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 

better  for  the  effort."— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book."— Morning  Post 
" « A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 

skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 

-Z)a%  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Kobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  numan 
interest  It  is  a  Tsook  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenaeum. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  pureot 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Athenceum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom1  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  aro 
masterpieces.  Edna,  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quarterly  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— Times. 


XLIL—  A  BEAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.  The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"4A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

u  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
•circle  of  readers.  The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
'"The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Hallibnrton's 
previous  works."— Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WOED. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  graco 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
•novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.1  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out"— The  Echo. 


XLVL— -A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Rose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
-with  even  *  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 
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XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— Saturday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
-yhich  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAKIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

11 A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 
"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenaeum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MES.  JAEDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*•  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— The  Times. 

"  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— Athenceum. 


LIL— LOED  BEACKENBUEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book."— Athenaeum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVEE  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In'  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  ' 


LIV.— THE  EEAL  LOED  BYEON— -THE  STOEY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— The  Times. 

LV.— THEOUGH  THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.  E.   LYNN  LJNTON. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  'Through  the  Long  Night,1  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
Children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— -A thenseum, 

•'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  betters—Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  PO."— Examiner. 

•' These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  "—Stan dm  d 

44  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Pott. 

A  LIFE  FOE  A  LIFE. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English."— A thenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

44  4  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  *  John  Halifax  * 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."—- Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

44  4The  Woman's  Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness."— Athenaeum. 

44  4  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  character! 
are  masterpieces.  Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Post. 

STUDIES  FKOM  LIFE. 

41  These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature— 
Gome  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  k  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— The.  Times. 

44  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

14  A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."—  Athenaeum. 
"This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.1     The 
flpirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  "—Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whi  ;h  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better. " — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest"— Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
toy  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.  The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags."— Post. 

HANNAH. 

44  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
success?  <il  novelist." — Daily  News. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
<;ircle  of  readers.  The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th«  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  >uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

•• 4  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."—  The  Times. 

4  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— A thensfum. 

44  A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear."— Morning  Post. 
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WOEKS  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF 

'SAM   SLICK,   THE   CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 
NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a. rattling; 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  aiid  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  aud  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  i3  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers— its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour. "—Athenseum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun."— Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
Which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility."— Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam, '  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
tiansatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  storieB 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  '  The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Post. 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  'Adam  Graeme  *  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  ita 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  arid 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  *  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Morning 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  •  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags."  —  Sunday  Times. 

"  *  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."—  Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVES  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."—  Times. 


AGNES. 

•4 '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenaeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

"'A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
•with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

•This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phrebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— A 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  ' Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
etructiou,  interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FOEBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— Athenseum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty. "— Z)a%  Neus. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— Examiner. 


EGBERT  FALCONEE. 

'"Kobert  Falconer1  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— A thenxum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

"The  dialogues  in  '.Robert  Falconer'  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again."— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athemeum. 

"A  clever  novel  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."-—  Globe. 


SIE  GIBBIE. 

*•  'Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pall  Matt  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory."— Athenaeum. 

'•'Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description."— Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced  " — Scotsman. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over."— Morning  Post. 
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STANDARD    EDITIONS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo-HVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusaL  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  •  Irving' s  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— The  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
eon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenaeum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

*'  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  uudiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— Standard. 
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THE   AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY    FENWICK 

BY  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  *  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children,  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings ; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenaeum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

BY  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages."— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  *  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  4  fine  '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 
BY  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

AUTHOR  OF   CA  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT.' 


"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history ,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  for  m  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

BY  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 

"Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  *  The 
First  Violin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well -written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

" '  A  March  in  the  Ranks '  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character." — Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  VEEA,'  '  BLUE  ROSES,'  ETC. 

*  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.    Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like    faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal   "  Promessi  Sposi."     Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  as  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses  "  fronWwhich  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  ito  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy/ — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

1 "  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Proven9al  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

*  In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  "  Vera  "  has   gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.     The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

1  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  fuU  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


"  *  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  *  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  those  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesti  ng  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  l  Croaked  Path '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  herself  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  well-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  exigencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 

"  The  title  of  *  A  Crooked  Path '  is  certainly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing  of 
the  subtle  and  crafty  sort.  In  spite  of  the  subject,  the  tone  is  thoroughly 
good  and  healthy,  and,  which  is  a  great  merit,  the  event  through  which  the 
destiny  of  the  heroine  takes  its  unexpected  turn  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  to 
cast  no  shadow  of  its  coming  before  it,  and  to  take  the  reader  thoroughly 
by  surprise." — Guardian. 

ONE    REASON   WHY 

BY  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Beatrice  Whitby  in  '  One  Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however, 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their 
instructress.  *  Bay '  and  *  Ellie '  are  charmingly  natural  additions  to  the 
children  of  novel-land  ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  period  when  one  dreads  a 
death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  unfulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with  *  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  " — Graphic. 

"  In  the  new  book  again,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  children  are  admirably 
portrayed.  In  the  presentation  of  these  faulty  but  charming  little  pickles 
the  author  unquestionably  scores  her  highest  success.  But,  though  she  has 
struck  out  no  new  line  in  her  latest  story,  Miss  Whitby  has  written  a  cleverer 
and  more  thoughtful  book." — Literary  World. 

"  Every  page  of  *  One  Reason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh  vigorous 
mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  on  subject, 
but  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear, 
expressive,  and  often  rhjTthmic." — Scotsman. 
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MAHME    NOUSIE 

BY  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing 
it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty 
prematurely  faded  with  trouble  and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked 
with  the  gaudy  colours  which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro 
blood  in  its  veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the 
island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the  best  that  money  can 
give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the 
shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a 
position,  she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have 
her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they 
both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of 
people  he  is  writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things  for  those 
they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to  charm,  which  is  often 
lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturday  Review. 


THE   IDES   OF   MARCH 

By  G.  M.  ROBINS. 

*  "  The  Ides  of  March  "  is  a  capital  book.     The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its 
interest  upon  anything  more  fantastic   than   an  old  gentleman's  belief  that  a 
family  curse  will  take  effect  unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.     The 
complications  which  arise  from  this  son's  being  really  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend,  Captain  Disney,  very  badly,  and 
getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the  same  Cap- 
tain Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  of  unding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the 
"Women's  Sanitary  League  really  funny.' — Literary  World. 

*  It  is  entertaining  throughout  and  really  racy  in  parts.     The  plot  is  new, 
being  built  up  on  an  old  prophecy  which  the  father  of  the  hero,  Major  West- 
morland, found,  and  upon  which  he  developed  a  mania.     It  foretold  vague 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  to  their  house  when  there  should  be  an  only 
son,  who  should  have  "ner  wife  ne  childer  "  when  the  new  moon  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  March.  However,  no  harm  is  done  ;  for,  after  some  trouble,  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  all  are  made  equally  happy.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

4  "  The  Ides  of  March,"  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us 
merrily  on,  and  not  without  a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle.  We 
will  not  forestall  the  story,  only  saying  that  the  surroundings  of  the  hero,  con- 
sisting of  unconventional  yet  thoroughly  nice  people,  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
that  the  author  knows  when  and  how  to  give  us  a  wholesome  laugh.' — Guardian. 
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PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

BY  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  its  only  noteworthy  defect  being  a 
certain  want  of  ease  in  some  of  the  conversations  which  are  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate, too  literary,  and  wanting  in  the  light  turns  of  true  colloquy.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  fairly  familiar  one, — the  rebellion  of  a  spirited  girl  against  a 
match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ; 
her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
*  part  of  the  property ' ;  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real 
dramatic  skill,  that  the  thing  ag  ainst  which  her  whole  nature  had  risen  in 
revolt  has  become  the  one  desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to 
each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self-willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has 
arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with  his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly- 
balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but  perhaps  the 
author's  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home, 
wears  so  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
one  man  who  knows  her  secret.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  '  Part 
of  the  Property '  on  the  grounds  above  indicated,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
novel  in  which  tfcere  is  not  a  trace  of  slipshod  work." — Spectator. 


CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER 

Br  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

*l<  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter '  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same 
hand — perhaps  better.  Certain  bits  may  strike  a  sceptic  as  far-fetched  and 
improbable.  *  What's  the  odds,  however,'  so  long  as  the  reader  is  amused — 
especially  where  fiction  is  concerned  ?  And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  badly 
amused,  interested,  or  whatever  the  right  term  may  be  to  express  the  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  a  book  like  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter.'  It  is  not  of  the 
sort  that  has  much  really  marked  originality  or  force  of  style,  yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar 
himself  might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig,  or  something  else  equally  annoying. 
His  daughter,  too — the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some 
hands  have  been  really  tedious.  Both  will  pass,  however,  and  more — though 
had  there  been  another  line  about  them  we  cannot  say  what  our  verdict  would 
have  been.  As  it  is,  the  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation — a  daughter 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to  another  on  account  of  their  *  incompati- 
bility ' — are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well  as  the  husband's  part  is 
treated  with  feeling  and  reticence — qualities  which  towards  the  end  disappear 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  characteristics  there  are,  intended  mostly  to  be  of 
the  day  and  hour,  whom  one  finds  on  further  acquaintance  a  little  superficial 
and  not  over- vital.  Yet  it  is  a  story  in  some  ways — not  in  all — above  the 
.average." — Athenaeum. 
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JANET 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  '  Janet '  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels ;  perhaps  tha 
ablest  book  of  the  kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series ;. 
and  its  ability  is  all  the  more  striking  because,  while  the  character  material  is 
so  simple,  it  is  made  to  yield,  without  any  forced  manipulation,  a  product  of 
story  which  is  rich  in  strong  dramatic  situations." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  despite  her  extraordi- 
nary— and,  one  would  think,  exhausting — industry.  '  Janet '  may  fairly  rank 
among  the  best  of  her  recent  productions.  The  characters  are  clearly  and 
vigorously  drawn ;  the  interest  in  the  story  is  well-sustained  to  the  end ;  and 
the  style  is  as  careful  and  finished — as  we  wish  some  other  novelists'  styles 
were." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  *  Janet '  is  really  an  exciting  story,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  plot 
and  incident  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  recent  novels. 
The  character  sketches,  though  slight,  are  nearly  all  very  clever,  and  worthy 
of  their  authorship." — Queen. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT 

BY  M.  E.  LE  CLERC. 


"  In  common,  we  should  imagine,  with  a  large  circle  of  novel-readers,  we 
have  been  rather  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  M.  E.  Le 
Clerc,  the  -author  of  *  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,' would  produce  a  successor  to 
that  singularly  interesting  and  charming  tale.  After  a  long  time,  though  not 
longer  than  should  be  taken  by  a  novelist  who  keeps  an  artistic  conscience, 
the  successor  has  arrived  under  the  title  of  '  A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  and  though 
it  certainly  lacks  the  romantic  and  dramatic  character,  combined  with  the 
flavour  of  a  fascinating  period,  which  gave  special  distinction  to  its  forerunner, 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  essential  matters  of  construction,  portraiture,  and 
style . " —  Graphic. 

"  Thanks  to  an  interesting  plot  and  a  graphic  as  well  as  refined  mannerr 
1 A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  when  once  commenced,  will  not  readily  be  laid  aside. 
It  treats  chiefly  of  the  fortunes  of  an  old  family,  lords  of  the  soil  in  a  county 
called  Elmshire,  and,  although  confined  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle, 
contains  the  elements  of  a  thrilling  domestic  drama.  Without  deluging  the 
reader  with  the  pages  of  commonplace,  too  often  employed  in  describing  the 
life  of  a  family  circle,  the  author  makes  of  each  of  the  unlucky  Stapletons  a 
living  being  whose  individuality  remains  distinct  from  first  to  last,  while  the 
sympathy  of  all  will  be  enlisted  by  the  heroine,  the  charming  and  much-tried 
Betty.  Her  love  for  her  scapegrace  brother  Rupert  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  a  tale  which  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  pure  and  genuinely  natural  fiction." — Morning  Post. 
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IS  THE  SUETIME  OF  SEE  YOUTH 

BY  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

•'  A  description  of  a  home  stripped  by  the  cold  wind  of  poverty  of  all  its 
comforts,  but  which  remains  home  still.  The  careless  optimism  of  the  head 
of  the  family  would  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how  men  exist  full  of 
responsibilities  yet  free  from  solicitudes,  and  who  tread  with  a  jaunty  step  the 
very  verge  of  ruin ;  his  inconsolable  widow  would  be  equally  improbable,  if  we 
did  not  meet  every  day  with  women  who  devote  themselves  to  such  idols  of 
clay.  The  characters  of  their  charming  children,  whose  penury  we  deplore, 
do  not  deteriorate,  as  often  happens  in  that  cruel  ordeal.  A  sense  of  fairness 
pervades  the  book  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  work  of  a  lady.  There  is  inter- 
est in  it  from  first  to  last,  and  its  pathos  is  relieved  by  touches  of  true  humour.'* 
— Illustrated  London  News. 

MISS   BOUVERIE 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

"  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  long  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  freshest- 
and  most  graceful  of  contemporaneous  writers  of  light  fiction ;  but  in  *  Miss 
Bouverie '  she  has  surpassed  herself,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  has  appeared  for  years." — Morning  Post. 

"  Everyone  knows  Mrs.  Molesworth  by  her  exquisite  Christmas  stories  for 
children,  and  can  guess  that  any  novel  she  writes  is  interesting,  without  sen- 
sationalism ;  but  perhaps  they  have  not  fully  realised  that  the  refinement 
which  pervades  all  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  comes  evidently  from  a  pure, 
spiritual  nature,  which  unconsciously  raises  the  reader's  tone  of  thought,  with- 
out any  approach  to  didactic  writing." — Spectator. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HATTIIE 

BY  MABEL  HART. 

•*  The  accomplished  author  of  *  Two  English  Girls '  has  produced  another  novel 
of  considerable  merit.  If  exception  be  taken  to  the  strange  character  and 
whims  of  Christian — or  Mr.  Christian,  as  he  is  frequently  called — it  must  be 
conceded  that  most  of  the  people  we  read  about  in  '  From  Harvest  to  Haytime ' 
are  depicted  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  truth  and  the  dictates  of  every- 
day life.  The  story  is  one  of  a  rural  district  in  England,  into  which  there  in- 
troduces himself  one  day  a  foot-sore,  hungry,  sick  tramp,  who  turns  out  to  be 
a  young  man  of  education  and  consideration,  whose  career  in  the  past  is  strange, 
and  whose  career  in  the  future  the  author  has  depicted  as  stranger  still.  The 
writer  is  successful  chiefly  in  the  excellent  life-like  pictures  which  she  presents 
of  Rose  Purley,  the  young  lady  who  manages  the  farm,  and  of  the  village  doc- 
tor, Gabriel  Armstrong.  The  book  is  one  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure."" 
— Scotsman. 
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